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The most’ portentous crigis in the history of the 
human family has,just passed. ‘lhe World War was 
conceived in greed and, will be consummated in 
justice. It will prove a blessing te mankind, be- 
cause it spells emancipation to»countless unborn 
generations from enslaving political and _ social 
evils. It isa big subject and one that will be dis- 
cussed in every household for many years to come. 
Questions will arise that only a lear, concise 
account of the war’in handy form -can, settle. 

Therefore, we ask you: to consider HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR, by T/omas Ri Best, which 
has been written from thé American standpoint. 
It is purely history—not vituperation. This volume 
has a chronology of important events that will 
prove of inestimable reference value. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AN AMATEUR SHADOW. 
HE man with the broken nose 
would been noticeable 
even if the stamp of the 
prison had not been indicated 


have 


by his stooping shoulders and_ the 
dragging shuffle of his gait. Dark as it 
1 


was, these signs betrayed him in th 








brief, casual glance which Jerry Train 
turned toward him as tl ni d 
pea d \t l, as if to ve ify this im 
pre sion, his evil genius pro nted hi 

to select the very moment of their en 
counter to pause and strike a match. 


The momentary glimpse of his f: 
in the ruddy reflection of the flame, the 


of his shoulders and the hitch 


slant 


and halt in his pace, reacted on the 
other with the effect of a deliberate, 
impudent challenge. 

Jerry Train controlled his impulse 
to fling a quick backward glance over 
his shoulders, and continued his care- 
1 toward the lights at the 


less stroll 
corner, precisely as if the chance meet- 


1 


ing had left no impression upon his 


mind. But as he reached the shelter 


of a projecting stairway he turned, as 


if he meant to enter by the basement 
door bel it, paused a few seconds, 

1 j 1 
and ventured ireful glance back 
along t 1¢ Way bi¢ h t COl € 

g 

fhe man with the broken nose was 
st 1] in sight m< ino wWwAa slowly, he 
unmistakable hint of the lock step in 


emerged from his 


te al . 
Trai } 
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refuge and followed in pursuit, walking 
briskly, his shoulders back and his head 
up, as if he had nothing whatever to 
conceal. He even cheerfully whistled 
a merry little refrain from a popular 
comic opera, as he overtook the man 
in front of him. 

It was an old device of his, tried and 
To follow 
reason on 


proven again and again. 
a man, who has the least 
earth to expect surveillance, is no easy 
affair at best. To follow a criminal 
of long and successful experience is 
apt to be dangerous as well as difficult. 
Jerry Train had worked out his system 
for himself, and the cheerful whistle 
was one of its main reliances. He had 
satisfied himself that even a guilty con- 
science is lulled by the sound of a loud, 
incautious whistle, of brisk, audible 
footsteps, perceptibly coming nearer 
and nearer in time to the tune. It 
reassures even a suspicious fugitive to 
hear these evidences that the man 
behind him has nothing whatever to 
conceal. 

In this fashion he overtook his man, 
passed him with an easy, swinging gait, 
still whistling, without even a_ side 
glance as he moved ahead. There was 
nothing whatever in his gait, or aspect, 
or manner, to reveal the fact that, while 
he swung along in front, his ears were 
keeping accurate account of the steps 
behind him, measuring his distance by 
the sound. Had the man with the 
broken nose paused, Jerry Train would 
have been instantly aware of it. Had 
he tried to fall farther behind, the 
diminuendo of his footfalls would have 
given him away. There was always the 
risk, of course, that he might dodge 
aside into a doorway, or spring into 
some conveniently passing vehicle, but 
these were risks which Jerry Train 
regarded philosophically. He had con- 
vinced himself that the best method of 
following a suspect was to walk in front 
of him. And he knew that the man 
with the broken nose would have been 


a crafty and dangerous person to 
shadow by any of the ordinary methods, 
familiar alike to crook and police. 

At the corner of Carey Street he 
turned into the brilliantly illumined 
entrance of a drug store, flipped a coin 
on the show case, and received, in re- 
turn, a package of cheap cigarettes, 
The clerk who waited on him did not 
suspect that his customer’s eyes looked 
past him at the man who slouched by 
the window. It was another of Jerry’s 
pet expedients to vary his system by 
such brief, trivial purchases. It gave 
him a chance to resume his pursuit a 
good thirty or forty paces behind his 
man, to overtake him again and pass 
him, all without rousing the slightest 
hint of suspicion, but, rather, quieting 
any doubts the cther might have con- 
ceived concerning him. 

“Tf you’re trailing a man,” Jerry was 
fond of saying to his friend Inspector 
Devlin, of the Metropolitan Detective 
Bureau, “the whole trick is to act as 
much as possible as if you weren't. 
Any good crook knows enough to watch 
his back trail, and no matter how good 
you are, he’s bound to spot you in the 
end. But mighty few of ’em are clever 
enough to look ahead of ’em.” 

And Devlin, big and red and stupid- 
looking, until you studied the pupils of 
his rather indolent eyes, would chuckle 
and wag his huge head in disagreement. 
He clung to the old-fashioned methods 
which had served his needs fairly well 
during a twenty-year experience with 
crooks of all degrees and shades. Ad- 
mitting that for an amateur Jerry Train 
wasn’t very incompetent, he refused to 
subscribe to any of the younger man’s 
new-fangled theories. 

Jerry thought of Devlin as he over- 
took the man with the broken nose and 
passed him once more. Sure as he was 
of the fellow’s identity, he wished that 
Devlin’s remorselessly photographic 
eye might confirm his belief. Devlin 


had the faculty of stamping a face on 























his memory in such fashion that neither 
time nor disguise could cheat him. He 
would know—not guess—whether the 
man with the broken was Phil 
Semple or merely another crook who 
chanced to resemble him. Jerry himself 
was divided between a persistent con- 
viction that his quarry was Semple— 
a conviction based on instinct and in- 
tuition—and a logical counter-declar- 
ation which his intelligence advanced. 
This couldn’t be Phil Semple for the 
simple reason that that well-known 
crook was in Denwood Prison with a 
good half of a ten-year term still to 
serve. And yet it must be Semple; 
that great, predatory couldn't 
possibly belong to anybody else; those 
high, knife-slender shoulders, the dis- 
tinct silhouette of the lower jaw, the 
carriage of the man, all identified him 


10Se 


nose 


in spite of Train’s contradictions. 
While he debated the question in- 
wardly, he kept close track of the steps 
behind, and when they stopped, he was 
instantly aware of the fact. It was 
simple enough to contrive a cover for 
his own prompt imitation. He let a 
coin drop musically on the flags, and 
with a muttered exclamation of annoy- 
ance, stooped to look for it. As he 
crouched sidewalk he could 
plainly discern the figure of Semple, 
drawn back into the proteciing shadow 
of an outjutting entry-way. Train’s 
mind leaped swiftly to the explanation. 
5 


Somebody else was following Semple, 
taking 
Io 
A 


above the 








S 
and Semple knew it and was g 
shake off 


steps to the pursuit. | 


would succeed, too, unless he had lost 
a great deal of his skill during his 
years in Denwood. Train grinned 
happily. If one of Devlin’s men should 
lose the trail it would be a pleasing 


triumph for him to to follow it, 


unsuspected. He realized, too, tha 


this rival shadow simplified matters for 


him. Intent on the clumsier pursuer, 
Semple would be less apt to have at- 
tention to spare for Jerry Train. 
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He rose and resumed his walk 
without looking back. Only when he 
had reached the corner and _ safely 


turned it, did he venture a canny glance 
behind him. He chuckled outright as 
he saw a deep- 
chested figure approaching. Even at 
that distance, and in the dark, the call- 
ing of the newcomer was comically 
obvious. His feet rang on the flags 
with a distinct reminiscence of many 
nightly marches of a beat. 

Jerry Train’s mind moved quickly. 
A short square to the north a surface 
car jolted back toward the east. He 
swung aboard just as it 
gathered speed, and dropped off as it 
slowed at Carey Street. le walked 
briskly south, now, to the corner drug 


¢ 
broad-shouldered, 





sprinted, 


store where he had bought his cig- 
arettes, and chuckled as he recognized 
Semple, hurrying back, having evaded 
the clumsy graduate of the harness and 
the by the simplest and oldest 
device known to crookdom. 

The chuckle died, 
stared blankly at the woman who leaned 
from the lowered window of a hum- 
ming taxicab at the curb, and beckoned 
to the man he believed to be Philip 
Semple, convicted with 
an ugly record of unproven crimes at- 
tributed to him by police suspicions. 

The lights of the drug store shone 
whitely on her face. Jerry 
couldn’t have seen it more clearly in 
broad daylight. And he j 
the contrast between this girl’s 


club, 


however, as he 


housebreaker, 


Train 


caught his 


breath at 
countenance and that of the man who 


a shadow across the lighted 


strip of sidewalk in response to her 
gesture of summons. She was young, 
th the youth which suggests clear 
sl 1€ a id open paces l < id win I 
and 1e@ «upflung crests breaking 
wave ! 1 to behold, even in 
t! t hole ¢| of ty elk 
ty h th ) | which orowe 
tTicit’ Cc apy i Which grows 
out of candor and cleanness and truth, 
— —" 1 ° Vad ¥ ve 
rather than the mere allure Of even 
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features and blooming skin. Jerry 
Train phrased it to himself rather 


crudely. He had no time to pick words 
just then. 
“Why,” he thought, as he stared, 


“she’s a—a lady!” 

Then, with a sharp exclamation of 
self-reproach, he cast about for a 
means of following the cab, which had 
already fled on toward the south, its 
red tail-lamp leering back mockingly. 
A surface car lumbered up, providen- 
tially, and he sprang aboard. He made 
his way to the platform and risked a 
bluff on the motorman, 

“Never mind passengers,” he com- 
manded. “See that taxi ahead? Get 
after it and keep after it. Show some 
speed, too.” 

He jerked back a lapel, revealing a 
nickeled badge for a fraction of a 
second, It was an old reporter’s badge, 
issued by the fire department in the 
days before fire passes were printed on 
neat little cards, but it served Train’s 
need. The motorman brought down a 
heel on his gong, moved his controller 
abruptly, and the car shot onward in 
pursuit, disregarding the uplifted 
hands of three or four pedestrians, at 
as many successive crossings, and the 
repeated clatter of the conductor’s bell. 
That worthy presently came forward 
to make inquiry in person, and him, too, 
Train appeased by a glimpse of the 
useful badge. He was relieved, how- 
ever, when the taxicab swerved into 
a side street, and he sprang down on 
the far side of the car, with a wave 
of farewell and thanks to the crew. 

Luck was still with him. The cab 
stopped in the middle of the block. He 
was near enough to see the two pas- 
sengers descend and cross the side- 
walk. He saw them disappear into 


the mouth of a narrow alley, no more 
than passageway between two ancient, 
dingy buildings. 

He was fairly well acquainted with 
the locality. 


The alley, he knew, ran 


through to Holly Square, passing the 
rear ends of a score or more of tumble- 
down rookeries fronting on lower 
Carey Street, and as many more which 
faced Townsend Avenue on the east. 
The district was one of the many semi- 
slums which had grown up in the over- 
rapid development of the city—a huddle 
of chattering aliens and their numerous 
progeny, existing in squalid but con- 
tented poverty in miserable tenements; 
flotsam of older races, gradually drift- 
ing into these backwaters where its 
degeneration might not be noticed by 
better specimens of its own breed, a 
scattering of criminal and vicious tak- 
ing refuge and sanctuary in the polyglot 
babel of the mingling populations. It 
vas not exactly an inviting place in 
which to pursue an amateur investiga- 
tion of escaped convicts and_ their 
friends, and a wiser man than Jerry 
Train would have waited for reinforce- 
ments before attempting the dark, 
narrow alley. 

But Jerry was too young to be alto- 
gether wise, and too pugnacious by 
instinct to shun a fight, even when the 
odds lay heavily against him. More, 
the glimpse he had caught of the girl’s 
face had already fired his imagination 
with a variety of intriguing specula- 
tions. She might be some over-trustful 
daughter of refinement and wealth, 
under the spell of Semple’s personality ; 
she might be a misguided victim of the 
convict’s clever machinations, she might 
be Train’s fatuous conclusions as- 
sured him that she must be an innocent, 
ignorant ally, at the very worst. And, 
in addition to his desire to see what 
Phil Semple did abroad, a hundred 
miles from his appointed cell at Den- 
wood, he was now impelled by a stirring 
of sheer chivalry toward an unknown 
girl who would speedily be in distress. 

He slipped into the mouth of the 
alley without stopping to ponder the 
odds, and his heart thumped trium- 
phantly against his diaphragm as he 


























caught a dim glimpse of the two figures 
before him, vaguely silhouetted against 
the lights of Holly Square at the far 
mouth of the alley. Keeping close to 
the shelter of the irregular walls which 
lined the passage, he quickened his 
pace in pursuit. He saw the figures 
stop, hesitate and turn aside. His 
hands tightened. Tracked home! 

He marked the point carefully and 
slowed his step. He must give them 
time to get safely inside of the building 
before he overtook them. After that 
he could make deliberate plans for 
trapping them. It might be a good idea 
to get help from the harness bull on the 
beat, for that matter. Going into any 
one of these iniquitous dens alone would 
be mere foolhardihood. He felt for 
his short gun, as the very real dangers 
of his enterprise began to make them- 
selves tardily manifest to his brain. 
He neared the outjutting angle of blank 
wall beyond which the pair had van- 
ished, walking gingerly on tiptoe, all his 
meditated science of pursuit abandoned 
in the heat of the chase. He was 
following Semple, now, exactly as any 
one of Devlin’s men would have done 
it, exactly as such a crook as Semple 
would expect to be followed. And he 
met with precisely the logical conse- 
quence of that method, when, thrusting 
his head carefully past the edge of the 
wall, he was instantly gripped by a 
sinewy hand which twisted his collar 
tight, while a cold, menacing ring of 


metal pressed warningly against his 
temple. 

“Don’t start anything,” said a thin 
whisper. “Think about your health 


while you’ve still got it.” 
Jerry Train’s mind moved quickly 





under the stimulus of danger. He 
never thought more collectedly and 
clearly than when he was obliged te 


think between pulsebeats for his life 
sake. There was no perceptible interval 
between Semple’s whisper and his own 
reply. 
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“Don’t be a simp, Semple,” he said 
impatiently. “Do I look like a bull? 
I’m in on the play, you ass! And 
Devlin himself is out at the end of the 
alley with two of his flatfeet. You’ve 
got to duck quick or it’s all off.” 

Semple maintained his command of 
the situation, but Jerry could feel that 
he wavered a little. 

“Who are you and where do you get 
off?” he demanded. Jerry had another 
inspiration. 

“Oh, can the debate, Semple. We've 
got to beat it, I tell you. Ask the skirt 
about me when we’re out of the woods.” 

Semple peered carefully past his 
captive toward the lighted mouth of the 
alley. Jerry Train called fervently on 
all his gods, and drew in a deep breath 
of relief. As luck would have it a 
wide-shouldered figure turned into the 
passage and came _ toward them. 
Semple cursed viciously under his 
breath, relaxed his grip of Jerry’s collar 
and lowered the ready gun. 

“All right, then, I’ll have to take a 
chance. This way.” He dived abruptly 
toward a dark rectangle in the base of 
the building, Jerry at his heels, his 
hand dropping joyously to the butt of 
the gun in his belt. He was far past 
the novice’s folly of carrying it in a 
pocket, where the most casual search 
would expose it, and where it would 
lose valuable fractions of a second in 
the drawing. Luck was smiling straight 
at him. He could take Semple when 
he pleased, and the more hurried the 
flight from the supposititious Devlin, 
the easier the task must become. 

He followed the crook by sheer in- 
stinct through a pitch-black hallway, 
underfoot. He 


1 . eine eh 
Dy bumping 


stumbling litter 
was b 


heavily 1 


over 





t’s back. Semple 

whisper 
Stand back; she’s bolted it, I guess.” 
He drew a foot up in the approved 
style of the police and the thin wood 


shattered under the impact of his heel. 
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There was a moment’s delay, a click of 
metal, as he reached through the broken 
panel to draw the bolt. Then they were 
through, once more stumbling through 
a darkness so thick that Jerry Train 
fancied he could almost feel it. A few 
steps brought them to another door, 
beyond which Jerry could see a flight of 
steep stone stairs leading up to the 
street level—could even glimpse the 
passage of dragging feet as the alien 
populace of lower Carey Street went 
about their nocturnal marketing. He 
could hear the shrill of jargon of 
strange, high-keyed speech about the 
pushcarts, which he knew lined the curb 
till far into the night. He made his 
decision instantly. 

“Don’t move, Semple.” His short 
gun pressed against the convict’s spine, 
his free hand gripping the lean, high 
shoulder. “I’ve got you right, now. 
Put up your hands and keep ’em up.” 

Semple stood perfectly still, but the 
tenor of his remarks lifted the hair on 
Jerry’s scalp. He had never listened 
to more varied profanity than he heard 
as they stood in the half-darkness of 
the tenement basement. He couldn’t 
resist a chuckle of complacency. 

“You're easy, Semple. I couldn't 
have fooled a kid with that stunt. 
Move ahead, now, one step at a time. 
And I wouldn’t start anything, if I 
were you 

He felt an arm slide suddenly about 
his neck and close with surprising 
strength on his throat; something 
struck his wrist a sharp, deflecting blow, 
and the short gun, jarring off spitefully, 
leaped free of his fingers; the flat, 
crashing roar of the shot seeming to 
the narrow space with some- 
tangible and _ stifling. Jerry 





choke 
thing 


Train’s foot lifted and swung forward, 
poised for the vicious backward kick 
which was his single chance of breaking 
the grip at his throat. 
thigh muscles gathered for the effort, 


But even as his 


he abruptly abandoned the scheme. A 
voice spoke quietly, just behind his ear, 

“Quick! Ive got him as 

He felt Semple twist savagely, saw 
him stoop like a flash and straighten 
with the short gun in his hand. But 
his brain had room for only the one 
thought. It was the girl who had 
snatched his triumph away from him, 
the same, clean-cut, upstanding, 
honest-eyed girl he had seen beckoning 
to Semple from the cab. It wasn’t 
thinkable to kick at her as he had 
meant to do; he couldn’t even jab back- 
ward with his elbow to break that 
strangling pressure from his throat. 
How was a man who—well, who con- 
sidered himself more or less of gentle- 
man—to engage in physical combat with 
a girl who was obviously as gently bred 
and born as he, even though she chose 
to ally herself with escaped convicts 
and to use their tactics herself? It 
was a nice problem in social ethics, but 
Jerry Train wasn’t given much time 
to consider it. As he lowered his foot 
to the floor again and strained away 
from the encircling arm at his neck, 
Semple’s hand swept up and flashed 
down again. There was a_ sudden 
dimness before Jerry’s eyes; he had a 
faraway impression that Semple struck 
again. Then he ceased to have im- 
pressions of any sort whatever. 





CHAPTER II. 

ON THE SCENT. 
NSPECTOR MALACHI DEVLIN, 
normally red of visage, laughed 
until the tint deepened to an apoplectic 
crimson. He laughed with all of his 
enormous body, so that his swivel-chair 
tilted and creaked with his quivering 
bulk. He laughed so completely and 
with such utterly unmalicious, artless 
good nature that Jerry Train found 
himself smiling ruefully in sympathy, 
in spite of a pair of very tender swell- 
ings under his carefully brushed hair, 














one of them still wearing a strip of 
adhesive to help heal the jagged cut 
which a revolver butt is apt to make 
when it descends heavily on a human 
scalp. 

“Terry, me son,” wheezed Malachi 
Devlin, at last, “you mind me of a tale 
they used to tell when I was a kid at 
school, a yarn about a fox that knew 
a hundred dodges f’r duckin’ the dogs 
an’ cat that only knew one. Came a 
day when the fox tried the whole hun- 
dred and none of ’em worked, but the 
cat pulled off its single trick and 
watched the pack split up the fox, safe 
an’ sound up in her tree. It’s a good 
tale, Jerry. You ought to read it, 
sometime.” 

“Meaning——” Jerry grinned feebly. 
It still hurt him to grin very cheer- 
fully, as he was used to grinning. 
The inspector nodded. 

“Meaning ’t you know a thousand 
slick, new tricks f’r pinchin’ a crook, an’ 
us old-timers only know one. But ours 
works. Next time you trail a shifty 
lad into a cellar—and mind, it ain’t 
anyways wholesome to do it, as a gen’ral 
rule—if you get the drop on him, play 
it safe and tap him a couple for luck 
before his bunch hops in on the deal.” 

“You may be right, at that,” conceded 
Jerry. “I’m saying that if I ever get 
another chance at this particular bird 
I wouldn’t level things. I owe him 
two pretty stiff jolts, anyway. But 
I'd just as soon have somebody else 
hand ’em to him, for that matter. 
That’s why I’m in here, beefing to you, 
Devlin. I want you to get this lad for 
me,” 

The inspector chuckled again. “And 
it’s only two days since he made his 
get-away, and you don’t know who he 
is—and i 

“But I do know,” said Jerry Train, 
quietly, “That’s the surprise I’ve been 
saving up for you. It was Phil 
Semple.” 

He had the satisfaction of seeing 
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Devlin’s amusement wink out of his face 
like a wind-blown candle, and of ob- 
serving the instant stiffening of the 
heavy jaw muscles, the tightened grip 
of the huge hands on the arms of the 
chair. 

“Semple? 
wood 

“He wasn’t in Denwood on Saturday 
night,” said Jerry. “He was in a cellar 
in lower Carey Street, and he left me 
two pretty little souvenirs to prove it. 
I saw him plainly ; I called him by name 
when I nabbed him, and he didn’t even 
try td deny it. Shucks, Devlin, don’t 
you see what’s happened? He’s made 
his get-away and the prison crowd is 
sitting tight on the lid. They can’t 
afford another escape just now. There 
have been too many of ’em since Max- 
well took up there. Semple’s loose. 
And if you want to make the grandest 
grand-stand play of your life, just 
gather him in before Maxwell an- 
nounces the facts. I’m handing you 
the chance of a century, and all the 
thanks I get is the laugh.” 

Devlin’s face fell into shrewd, deep 
lines, his steady, opaque eyes looking 
out warily between narrowed lids, 

“If you're right ” He smiled 
slowly, his lips lifting clear of the 
strong teeth. ‘It sort of fits in, at that. 
Maxwell He stopped, surveying 
Jerry levelly, a hint of appraisal in the 
sober scrutiny. “There was a skirt in 
on this play of yours, wasn’t there?” 
He shot the question at Jerry so ab- 
ruptly that it caught the younger man 
completely off his guard. He had care- 
fully omitted all mention of the girl’s 
part in the adventure, without exactly 
knowing why he did so. Devlin read 
the answer in his face before he could 
frame one in misleading words. 

“I thought so! You kept her out 
of it because she made a big dent in 
you, the same as she’s done with a 
coupla wiser lads than you, Jerry, me 
son, It’s the same play, all right. You 
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butted in on somethin’ bigger’n you 
guessed, And it looks like you gummed 
the play, too. They didn’t pull off a 
thing, anyway.” 

Jerry arched his eyebrows, puzzled. 
“T don’t get you.” 

Devlin leaned “Jerry, 
I’m gettin’ a sort of a notion we c’n do 
business, if you’re good an’ game, I 
shouldn’t if you turned out to 
be just the lad I been huntin’ for. This 
is a big-time stuff—no petty graft, but 
a reg’lar story-book stunt, like you 
read about. 

Jerry grinned, was forcibly reminded 
that his scalp wounds hadn’t healed, 
and sobered abruptly. “You never can 
tell until you try,” he said. “Let me in 
on the story, Devlin. You’ve got me 
all stirred up. What was Semple doing 
downtown when he’s still supposed to 
be in Denwood, with five good years 
ahead of him? Who was the girl and 

she fit into the game? 
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toward him. 


wonder 
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How game are you, son! 


where does 
Why-—” 
“That’s what I want you to find out,” 


said Deviin. “That’s what I been tryin’ 


to figger out ever since Ren Pickard 
made his get-away, last December, an’ 
Dick McCall, in January, an’ Paul 
Hanna a coupla weeks after that. 


Jerry, there’s somethin’ mighty funny 
goin’ on up there at Denwood, an’ we 
can’t get a line on it. All we know is 
that there’s a skirt in the background, 
an’ that Maxwell more about 
it than you c’n read in the papers. It 
to make 
Somehody’s 


knows 


comes down to this, it short 


. TTT. . 1 ~~. 3 ’ 
in sweet: borrowin 
crooks from Denwood right along, usin’ 


: 
em to pull off special stunts and sendin 
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’em back afterwards, safe an’ sound. 


You saw Phil Semple downtown niol 
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befor But a 1 ¢<oO 1O i i 

1 7 1 1 , 
wood t now youu find him doin 
hi 1, in the h , a 4 th vy} 

: ra ae ° 1 
prove to you that he ain’t missed a 
ee Nee a eee dares Vh- 
day at it since he was sent up. What 


do you know about that ?” 


Jerry Train shrugged his shoulders. 
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“T’d want to know that you’ve got the 
straight dope, first of all. It sounds 
fishy to me. Semple’s outside, unless 
they’ve picked him up again, and I don't 
that without 
tipping you people off, somehow——” 

“T tell you he’s right where he be- 
longs, and you couldn’t find a thing 
on the records up there to show he’s 
ever been anywhere else,” said Devlin, 
“Maxwell rented him out f’r a night, 
that’s all. He’s done it before and he'll 
do it again. It’s gettin’ to be a reg’lar 
thing. Pickard and Hanna and _ the 
others that got loose double-crossed 
him, that’s all. The straight play is to 
come back, an’ then, after a month or 
so, Maxwell recommends a parole or 
a pardon and his drag with the governor 
does the rest. See? Come the first 
of the month you'll read a paragraph 
about Phil bein’ sprung. 
Don’t believe it? Look here, then.” 

fle drew a sheaf of typewritten slips 
from a locked drawer in his desk and 
thumbed them over hurriedly. Extract- 
ing one, he slid it across the blottér 
to Jerry, who read it with skeptical 
interest. 

Carston, Albert Edward. 
grand larceny March 21, 191—. Sentenced 
three-five, Denwood. First offense, tech- 
nically, but job showed considerable experi- 


could do 


see how 


they 


Semple’s 


Convicted of 


ence. Sce excerpts, File 21-33—B. As- 
signed to jute mill. Prison record excellent. 
See report, same file. Recognized by Special 
Cather, corner Central and Eastwood, 10 
P. M., Noy. 12, last, in company of good- 
looking girl answering general description in 
I 12,401, etc. Eluded Cather. 
Denwood fails to show any 

‘ell or duty, then or at any 
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may have been mistaken, that’s all. I 
may have, for that matter ig 

“Sure. But every time the same 
thing happens it makes it look more 
like a fact, don’t it? Read some of the 
others.” 

Train obeyed, his interest mounting. 
Crime greatly attracted him. He 
found it infinitely more absorbing to 
read his romances in actual life than in 
print, and he turned to police records 
as hungrily as fiction readers search for 
their favorite magazines, and for very 
much the same reason. Here was a fact- 
story queerer and more arresting than 
any invented romance he had ever read. 
Again and again the reports related 
episodes corresponding so exactly to his 
own adventures that his skepticism 
waned. One such coincidence, or two, 
even, or three, at a stretch, might be 
explained on the ground of resem- 
blances or deception, but when, time 
after time, some spy inside the prison 
reported that this man or that had been 
mysteriously absent for a day or more, 
under the. direct authority of Warden 
Maxwell, and this absence coincided 
with a crime more or less in line with 
that convict’s previous activities, and, 
shortly afterward, the prisoner was 
released through Maxwell’s instrumen- 
tality, the evidence became almost con- 
clusive. Train replaced the papers with 
a radically changed attitude toward 
Devlin’s theory. 

“It looks pretty convincing,” he ad- 
mitted. “I should think you could 
easily get the goods on him, if he’s 
doing this right along, though. It 
ought to be easy to plant a man up there 
to keep tab on him ¥ 

“I’ve got five!” Devlin’s color deep- 
ened. “I know everything that four- 
flushing hypocrite does or says or thinks 
almost as quick as he knows it himself, 
But all I’ve got is that bunch of slips. 
They look convincing to me, but you 
mustn’t forget that Governor Hackett 
would take a lot more convincing than 
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I need. He appointed Maxwell. He 
believes im the guy’s theories about 
handling crooks. And he’s given me 
the laugh when I’ve hinted that 
somethin’ was wrong there. I ain't 
goin’ to tip my mitt till I know I hold 
the high cards. I’m waitin’ till I’ve 
got the absolute, cold proof. And I 
got a notion you c’n get it for me, if 
you’re game enough.” 

“Which remains to be seen, of 
course,” said Jerry Train. “But sup- 
pose I’m game, how would you go at 
it? Talk straight and let me get a 
look at this scheme of yours.” 

“Tt’s like this,” said Devlin, leaning 
forward again and lowering his voice. 
“There’s only one way to get him with 
the goods, and that’s to have him loan 
out a man who’s workin’ for me—a 
man whose evidence would be good in 
court. He don’t trust anybody in the 
prison; I got a man handlin’ his pers’nal 
mail and he ain’t been able to get a 
thing. I got two keepers and a coupla 
pigeons, an’ none of them c’n get me 
the dope I need. But if I had a man 
up there, an apparently clever crim’nal, 
who could testify in an investigation 
with some chance of gettin’ believed, I 
could get the goods on Maxwell, mighty 
quick.” 

Train considered the matter deliber- 
ately. What Devlin needed was the 
impossible combination of crookedness 
and probity; if his deductions were 
correct Warden Maxwell dealt with 
convicts of demonstrated intelligence 
and ability in their respective lines of 
criminal endeavor. An ordinary crook 
would have no chance of escaping part 
of his sentence by conniving with the 
Warden’s nefarious alliances beyond the 
prison walls. And, of course, the 
difficulty of proving anything against 
an official, presumably honest and 
strongly supported by a governor con- 
vinced of his character, would depend 
directly on the credibility of the witness. 
No convict would make a convincing 
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accuser. The thing had been tried be- 
fore, and a great mass of convict 
testimony had been lightly disregarded 
by the investigators as unworthy of 
credence. No. If Devlin hoped to 
prove his suspicions of Maxwell he 
must find a man who was at once an 
able thief or forger or safe-cracker and 
yet whose word would be able to carry 
weight with a court. And such men 
were rare—nonexistent. Train said 
so. 

Devlin dropped a vast hand on his 
arm. “Sure. That’s the trouble. But 
suppose we went at this thing from 
the bottom. Suppose we planted the 
whole business, framed up a first-class, 
high-grade job, caught the guy that 
pulled it off, jobbed him through a trial 
and shipped him up to Denwood like 
any other crook. Suppose we had this 
lad’s character all established in 
advance, open and shut proof that he 
was just working for us when he pulled 
off his trick. Suppose he got a proposi- 
tion from Maxwell and jumped at it. 
And suppose, when he was loose, he 
went straight up to Hackett and spilled 
the beans. I guess it would be hard to 
go back of that, eh?” 

Train grasped the idea. “I see. And 
it would have to be somebody that 
wasn’t known as in any way indentified 
with the police—some outsider, whom 
Maxwell and his crowd wouldn’t sus- 
pect of being anything but a crook, 
I suppose you’re putting it up to me to 
be the goat. Is that it?” 

“It’s the chance of a lifetime, Jerry, 
me boy. Look what you could do with 
an experience like that—the whole 
works, from gettin’ pinched in the very 
act of bustin’ into some lad’s safe, trial 
and conviction and_= sentence, all 
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in Denwood, not as one of 
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fingered experts, but just like any 
t ~, that - : . y teoesmae Wrhy 
other con that ever wore stripes. Why, 
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if you worked it right—— 
Jerry Train laughed indulgently. He 


was genuinely tempted by the prospects, 
but he was also keenly aware of its 
essential disadvantages. To be sure it 
would be an adventure such as he would 
never meet in any other way, a real 
taste of real crime and its actual con- 
sequences, an inside view of the 
machinery of the law, an intimate and 
uncolored acquaintance with prison life, 
close-hand study of real crooks, such 
as only a fellow convict could possibly 
enjoy, an accurate understanding of the 
criminal mind. These were on the 
credit side. But against them was the 
very unpleasant fact that he would be 
obliged to submit to the indignities and 
privations which were inseparable 
from the prospect. He would eat 
prison food, wear prison stripes, do 
prison work, sleep in a cell, breathing 
air foul as only prison air can be. 

“Thanks, Devlin. It’s very nice of 
you, but I’m not taking any “i 

Devlin argued eagerly and well. 
And, inadvertently, he put his finger 
at last on the one inducement which 
Jerry Train needed. 

“Tt ain’t only Maxwell I’m after,” 
he said. “It’s the outside crowd as 
well. The skirt, f’r instance—say, 
Jerry, there’s a crook I’d give my right 





hand to pinch. She’s dangerous— 


brains an’ looks and nerve to spare. 
If you help me get her——” 

Jerry Train reached his decision in 
tterly apart from 


a flash of impulse 
f t seemed suddenly 
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Crain that nothing mattered 
finding her, as learn- 


reason, 
to Jerry 
quite so much as 
ing who and what she really was, 
penetrating to the center of the criminal 
circle of which she was plainly either 
the leader or a vitally important lieu- 
tenant. His inborn hunger for adven- 
ture combined suddenly with his 


interest in t mysterious woman who 





olved in every one of 
Ils rturtive ente rprises. 
ght,” he said. “I'll listen, any- 


What’s the idea?” 
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And Devlin, his big face lighted with 
the joy of the closing chase, leaned 
close and told him. Jerry could not find 
fault with the details. Plainly Devlin 
had devoted a vast amount of consider- 
ation to his scheme. 

They went over it again and 
strengthening the few weak 
which remained, smoothing out 
difficulties and evolving, at last, a plan 
of campaign which seemed to have no 
vital weakness anywhere. 

A week later Jerry Train informed 
his friends at the Hecla Club that he 


again, 
points 
trivial 


was going on another of his frequent 
rambles in untraveled places. They 
were used to that, at the club. Train 


came and went as he pieased, sometimes 
absent for a year at a time, sometimes 
home again in a month, but never 
stopping very long in the rooms which 
he kept at the club. 
bade him casual good-byes and relapsed 
indifferently into their normal pursuits. 
They were stationery animals, to whom 
Jerry Train’s nomadic instincts seemed 
a type of harmless aberration. 

Two weeks later Special Officer 
Merrick, of the Central Bureau, brought 
ina nicely dressed young fellow whom 
he had caught in the act of offering a 
pocketful of stones to old 
Martin Runkle, who had _ virtuously 
telephoned to the police the moment 
he became convinced that the unset 
jewels he was invited to buy came from 
the looted collection of Doctor James 
Forscythe. The robbery, some seventy- 
two hours earlier, had stirred a suffi- 


His acquaintances 


assorted 


cient sensation to make Mr. Runkle 
exceedingly cautious about running 


risks. He turned the affair to ad- 
vantage by playing the honest game— 
which he knew how to play a’most as 
well as he played the crooked one when 
it suited him—and detained his cus- 
tomer long enough for Special Officer 
Merrick to hasten from head- 
quarters and make the arrest. 

The police reaped a certain amount 


over 
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of credit from the transaction. To re- 
cover the plunder within four days of 
the crime, without losing a single stone, 
and to arrest the thief, under circum- 
stances which made conviction a 
certainty, constituted the sort of service 
which the public liked to expect of its 
guardians. The newspapers said some 
very pleasant things; Doctor Forscythe 
said some even pleasanter ones. Every- 
body was pleased except the close- 
mouthed young fellow who waited for 
trial in a cell in the detention prison 
and who declined to utter a syllable in 
self-defense. His finger-prints corre- 
sponded exactly with those which had 
been carelessly left behind on Doctor 
Forscythe’s very modern safe.  Evi- 
dently he realized that nothing was to be 
gained by attempting denials. 

He got an early trial, at which he was 
perfunctorily defended by a_ young 
attorney who devoted his effort merely 
to emphasizing the fact that his client 
was young and had never been charged 
with any crime until now. Nobody had 
ever heard of Arthur Judson, and it 
was taken for granted the name given 
by the prisoner was an alias. He was 
seemingly impenitent and indifferent, 
during the brief trial. A jury speedily 
found him guilty and a judge sentenced 
him, with certain virtuous 
admonitions, to a term of not less than 
three years nor more than five in Den- 
wood prison. Ife was taken thither in 
company with four other convicts, and 
manifested, during the short railroad 
journey, the same air of detachment 
which had characterized his behavior 
from the start. 

So much the public learned from the 
newspapers. A burglary wasn’t suffi- 
ciently spectacular to attract very much 
attention. Th a dozen more 
interesting cases in the popular eye at 
the moment, and Arthur Judson went 
to Denwood without exciting more than 
a very brief paragraph in the press 
Devlin saw to it that the in- 


severely 
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accounts. 
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cident received only the minimum of 
publicity, in line with his carefully 
pondered plot. Nobody dreamed of 
connecting Arthur Judson, convicted 
safe-breaker, with Jerry Train, off on 
another of his aimless explorations in 
the hinterlands of Brazil or the thirsty 
deserts at the back of Thibet. The 
gentlemen at the Hecla Club weren’t in 
the least interested in police news; the 
police reporters had no acquaintance 
among the membership of the Hecla. 
Only a remote coincidence could have 
established the fact that Arthur Judson 
was Jerry Train, minus his mustache 
and dressed very differently indeed. 

As for Train himself, he was still 
keenly interested in the adventure. It 
had been undeniably dull in the deten- 
tion prison, while he waited for his 
trial, in spite of the fact that he had 
been comfortably supplied with reading 
matter, tobacco and appetizing food, 
but he had endured the tedium philo- 
sophically, and had found it more 
interesting, indeed, than he had dared 
to hope. There were chances to talk 
to his fellow unfortunates in a fashion 
which had been impossible until now, 
and he discovered a number of new 
things about the attitude of the criminal 
fraternity toward organized society and 
the laws it has made for its protection. 
Beyond the present he could look for- 
ward to the real adventure, still waiting 
for him at Denwood, to the chance of 
uncovering the double-dealings of 
Warden Maxwell and of finding the 
mysterious girl who had thwarted his 
capture of Phil Semple. 

fe was keenly eager for that part of 
the affair. No woman had ever made 
such an impression on him as had this 
strange ally of thieves and cutthroats. 
He was angry at himself, often enough, 
for searching so persistently for a de- 
Obviously she was one 


Maxwell 


fense for her. 


of the crowd to which 


belonged, if not its guiding intelligence. 
There was no possible doubt of that. 
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And yet, as he pondered the affair in 
the enforced leisure of his cell, he 
found himself invariably trying to in- 
vent an explanation which would acquit 
her of criminal intent. 

“I’m getting soft-headed on _ the 
subject,” he told himself. “Of course 
she’s a crook. That’s the beginning, 
middle and end of it. And yet——” 

Matriculation at Denwood he found 
decidedly interesting. To be measured 
and weighed and photographed, to be 
subjected to the prison barber’s un- 
gentle attentions, to be clad in loose, 
hideous garments, horizontally striped 
in mustard and gray, all belonged to the 
adventure and were therefore exciting, 
To be assigned a minute cubby-hole 
of a cell in the fifth tier, to be initiated 
crabbedly into prison discipline and 
routine, even to work with his hands in 
the jute mill under the menacing sur- 
veillance of armed guards, all appealed 
to his imagination much as a real bow- 
and-arrow and a feather headdress 
contribute to the small boy’s ability to 
play at being an Indian. 

He studied Warden Maxwell with a 
genuine sensation of something like 
fear. ‘There was something about the 
big, still man who surveyed him from 
beyond the wide, bare desk which con- 
veyed an impression of power, of a 
strength which was mental rather than 
Maxwell’s appearance, like 
and eye, substantiated his 
reputation as a disciplinarian of the 
sternest type. Under his administration 
Denwood had learned to respect prison 
law, whether or not the inmates ac- 
quired any regard for the 
statutes governing existence be- 
yond its walls. Standing before his 
desk and trying to meet his direct, 
steadily, Jerry Train 


physical. 
his voice 


deeper 


Eree 


searching gaze 
could understand why men who had 
snapped their fingers at every mandate 
of God or man became obedient and 
submissive when they found themselves 
subject to Maxwell’s authority. He 

















might be utterly lawless himself, but he 
was clearly no man to be trifled with. 
In spite of his utter clearness of con- 
science Jerry Train found it difficult 
to meet those level, unwavering eyes. 
“Tydson”—Maxwell’s voice rasped 
like steel on softer metal—“you’ve 
showed that you can think. I’ve looked 
over ls on your case. You’re 
clever—halfway clever, like a child. 
You can figure out a beautiful way of 
opening a safe, but you can’t look ahead 
and see that opening safes is a fool’s 
job. That’s why you’re here—because 
you've been trying to mix cleverness 
with the stupidest stupidity on earth— 
that’s crime. You like it here. 
We don’t aim to please. You're being 
treated on exactly the same principle as 
the smart-aleck kid who needs a leather 
The whole of this place 
make you properly sick of being 
crookedly clever, Judson. If you 
that useful lesson, it’ll be cheap at the 
price, and you'll get along here without 
too much trouble; but if you keep on 
thinking it’s smart to be a thief, you'll” 
—he hesitated a moment to heighten 
the effect—“you’ll that Den- 
wood’s a pretty fair imitation of a hot 
hereafter. We've got laws in here that 
you can’t break, no matter how clever 


the recorc 


won't 


strap. idea 
is to 
learn 


discover 


you are, without suffering for it, and 
suffering quick. You’re back in the 
kindergarten again, It’s up to you to 


show me whether you get the point or 
have to have it hammered into you. 
That’s all.” 

Jerry carried away an extraordinary 
conviction of the man’s personal force. 
He had excellent reason to know that 
Maxwell was a shiftier, bolder crook 
than any of the fourteen hundred 
rascals under his rule, but he found 
himself firmly Aalgocaeges of the un- 
wisdom of showing that belief. 

Prison routine "engulfed him. Ile 
toiled obediently in the jute mill, where 


his finger tips bled and hardened into 
hornlike toughness ; 


he ate the coarse, 
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uninviting food, marched in the degrad- 
ing shuffle of the lock step, lay awake 
through suffocating nights in his airless 
cell fighting off the desperate impulse 
to fling shricking at the bars, 
as some of the new inmates did almost 
every night. He studied guards, 
studied his fellow convicts, was initiated 
swiftly into the undercurrent of com- 
munication which defied the iron law 
of silence, learned to catch the whispers 
that trickled between motionless lips, 
-ign language, to obtain the 
forbidden luxury of tobacco and an 
occasional furtive glimpse of a smug- 
gled newspaper, very much as any other 


r himself 


his 


to read the 


new convict learns these things. And 
he kept a sharp lookout. for Phil 


wondering whether the older 
him. He was 
disguise. In 
tache and hair 


Semple, 
convict would identify 
his 
stripes and minus his mus 
he certainly couldn’t bear any strong 
resemblance to the sun-browned, tweed- 
clad man-about who had almost 
caught Semple on that mysterious in- 
terlude of liberty. 

It was toward the end of his first 
month in Denwood that he came face 
to face with Semple as the jute-mill 
gang shuffled into the mess room where 
the harness shop force was already 
seated. Semple’s glance twisted up 
obliquely at him, a swift, malevolent, 
stabbing flash of furtive eyes, a slant, 
vicious contortion of the thin lips testi- 
fying unmistakably to the recognition 
which Jerry Train had feared. He 
spent a bad afternoon over the memory 
of that identifying glance. Would 
Semple give him away? Was it all 
wasted, after so much sacrifice and 
humiliation? Or would the other man 


reasonably sure of 


-town 


play a shrewder game? He half ex- 
pected a summons to Maxwell’s pres- 
ence, but the afternoon dragged to an 


end without interruption. And there 
was no sign of anything unusual in the 
night that followed. But the next 
morning he looked slantingly up into 
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the face of the trucker who wheeled 


him his supply of raw fiber. A cold 
thrill shot through him. It was Semple. 

He had learned enough about prison 
discipline to understand how the change 
could be managed. The jute mill was 
the hardest place of all the varied 
activities of the  establishment—the 
testing-ground where newcomers got 
their first acquaintance with the ugliness 
of prison life, the penalty meted out to 
old-timers for infractions of prison law. 
Semple had only to break some lesser 
rule to be demoted from his relatively 
easy job in the harness shop to the 
back-breaking labor of the jute mill. 
It wasn’t a case of pull therefore. 
Somehow the idea comforted Jerry 
Train. Semple evidently no longer 
possessed Maxwell’s favor. Probably 
he had fallen down on the job for which 
he had been temporarily released. Suc- 
cess would have earned him a parole 
or pardon; failure involved a return to 
his cell. That must be it. And Semple 
probably had no intention of giving 
him away, at present. He merely 
wanted to be near enough to exchange 
an occasional whisper. 

“What’s the idea? I thought you 
were a bull.” Semple’s lips didn’t move 
as he hoisted the jute from his truck, 
but the whisper reached Train as dis- 
tinctly as if the words had been shouted. 
“What made you butt in, if you weren't 
trailing me?” 

Jerry had his answer ready, thanks 
to last night’s meditations, ‘You know, 
all right. I didn’t like your company. 
Get me?” 

Semple’s eyes gleamed. “You poor 
simp,” he hissed. “You fell for her, 
too, eh?” 

He trundled his truck away before 
Jerry could answer, and it was an hour 
before he had another chance. Then: 

“Take a tip, kid. Lay off. She’s 
workin’ f’r Maxwell, first and last. I’d 
ha’ made a clean get-away if it hadn’t 
been f’r her. Crossed me.” 
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Fragment by fragment Jerry got the 
story of what had happened on the 
night of that encounter. Semple had 
been “borrowed” for a delicate bit of 
lock-work, and had tried to escape in- 
stead of going through with it, with the 
result that his accomplice had handily 
betrayed liim into the hands of two 
men who escorted him back to Den- 
wood in bracelets, with no chance of 
escaping the balance of his ten-stretch, 
Sounding him cautiously, and conveying 
the impression had himself 
suffered from something of the same 
general description, Jerry Train made 
reasonably sure that he was believed, 
and that the girl had been working in 
Maxwell’s interest, was, in effect, the 
essential link between the warden and 
his outside accomplices. He would 
have preferred to reject the idea, but 
between Semple’s story and his own 
observations he had no ground for 
doubting its accuracy. 

On the first of the month the chaplain 
brought him a letter. It was written 
in a feminine hand, rather shakily and 
not overly correct as to spelling, but 
it was a remarkably effective piece of 
English, none the less. Jerry read it 
with a deepening respect for Devlin’s 
command of his craft. They had 
agreed on this detail in advance, but 
he had not expected a document so 
convincing. It stirred a faint stab of 


that he 


sentiment even though he knew that 
not a word of it was true. 

Arthur Judson’s mother had dis- 
covered what had happened to him. 


She had written him the sort of letter 
that only 
and 


‘rs know how to write, 


mothe 
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scrubwoman oo! a qaucness. 


must have used an artist to compose It, 


or, perhaps, he had done even better 


and copied a real letter, from a real 
mother. Anyway it hit hard. He read 
it slowly, trying to look as if it had 


really come from the one woman whose 




















faith and love and hope refused to 
waver even when a prison shamed them. 
The chaplain spoke to him soberly. 
“Tudson, a man with a mother like 
that is a yellow hound when he goes 
off the straight. You’re having a 
pretty bitter lesson in here, but if you’ve 
that letter 
1 any- 


got any decency in you, 
ought to be harder to siand that 
thing you’ve had to face so far.” 
Jerry liked the chaplain,, who didn’t 
run to windy admonitions or bombastic 
eloquence, but who could drive a word 
under a pretty thick skin and then leave 
it there. He instinctively gave the’ an- 
swer he knew would please the earnest, 
than any other, 


square parson better 
the role he 


although it contradicted 
meant to play. 

“Ves, sir. I—I’ve been afraid of it 
ever since I got into trouble. I’m learn- 
ing that it doesn’t pay to be off the 
square. When I get out of this I’m 
gaing to remember, all right. Once is 
enough.”’ 

The chaplain nodded and left him, 
with the word that he might answer 
the note at once, if he chose. And 
Jerry answered it very carefully, so that 
when it reached Malachi Devlin, via 
the trustworthy lady who was playing 
the part of Judson’s mother, the in- 
spector’s dull gray eves lighted savagely 
and his big hands gripped the arms 
of his chair so tightly that his knuckles 
cracked. It was a very simple cipher, 
but it informed Devlin of a great many 
things, especially of Jerry’s talks with 
Phil Semple. 

“We're gonna get that lad, this time,’ 
said Malachi Devlin to his blotter, “and 
we're gonna get him right.” 

And he set about composing an an- 
swer at once, although he knew that 
two weeks must elapse before Arthur 
Judson could receive another letter 
from his supposititious mother. 

Before those two weeks had elapsed, 
however, Arthur Judson was outside of 


Denwood Prison. 
2D vs 
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CHAPTER If, 


HALFWAY HOUSE. 


T! { i keep T 


for nigh 
face appeared at the wicket and _ his 
curiously quiet voice called Jerry Train 
to his feet. 

“Judson, I’ve been watching you. 
You strike me as a young fellow with 
your full share of Some men 
learn what we teach here faster than 
others. The court thought you’d need 
three years. Maybe that’s overesti- 
mating it. How do you feel about it?” 

Jerry clutched at the grating, honestly 
eager. Not only the fierce stab of 
triumph at the hint of a successful con- 
clusion of his scheme, but the very 
real hunger for free air and space, for 
the right to go and come and eat and 
made it easy to 


ed the cell door 
eA the warden’s 





brains, 


sleep as he pleased, 
— the proper attitude 

“I’ve learned, sir. I—I don’t need 
any more——” 

Maxwell surveyed him steadily, the 
gray eyes unwavering and keen. 

“It’s pretty early, of course, but I’m 
inclined to think you’ve had enough for 
a man of your intelligence, with your 
inducements for running straight. I’m 
going to give you a chance, Judson. 
And that means that I take one.” 

“I'll do anything you say—anything” 
—Jerry tightened his grip on the grat- 
ing— ‘if I could get out of here ? 

“I know. You needn’t say the rest 
of it. I'll risk it. You'll be brought 
down to my office in a few minutes for 
I’m making you a trusty, 
That’s all.” 
abruptly. 





special duty. 
for the present. 

He turned away Jerry 
dropped on his bed-bench, his hands 
shaking a little. It might be what 
Maxwell said and nothing more. As 
a trusty he would have several privi- 
leges denied to ordinary 
cluding a ble margin of liberty 
from the solitude of his cell. Some 
trusties even slept outside of the cell 


convicts, in- 
‘ 
i 


conside rap 
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block—the men who did duty in the 
hospital, and those who acted as 
engineer’s assistants, for instance. His 
mind snatched at the idea that the 
promotion was designed to remove him 
from the surveillance of the floor- 
keeper. If he were to be used outside 
the prison it would be easy to permit 
him a night’s absence without taking 
a guard into the secret. He waited 
impatiently for the summons, and pre- 
ceded the sullen keeper down the cor- 
ridor and the skeleton stairs so eagerly 
that the man growled a warning after 
him. He found himself presently in 
Maxwell’s office, facins the warden 
across the top of the big desk while the 
morose keeper waited in the doorway. 
Maxwell spoke curtly. 

“T’ll need you most of the night, 
Eighty-seven sixty-three,” he said. “If 
you're as good at figures as you claim 
you may get through before breakfast. 
You’re excused from duty in the jute 
mill for to-morrow, anyway. That’s 
all, McCaffrey—I’m responsible for this 
man till morning.” 

The keeper saluted and turned away, 
the door closing after him. Maxwell 
rested his elbows on his desk and re- 
garded Jerry steadily for a long, uneasy 
pause. It seemed a long time before 
he jerked his hand abruptly toward 
the chair which stood beside the desk 
and gave Jerry an excuse for evading 
that stabbing stare. Jerry’s 
were tightened and his throat contracted 
so that it ached. He sensed that he 
was nearing the climax of the difficult, 
dangerous game that he and Malachi 
Devlin had undertaken to play against 
this grim, stiff, formidable man. He 
would need all his wits to come through 
it successfully. And he could feel, with 


nerves 


a rising sense of panic, that his wits 
were deserting him fast. 
eyes seemed to drill straight into his 
brain. 
‘“ Is ’ 4 17 , 
Judson, I’m going to give you a 
chance—a bigger chance than you’ve 


Maxwell’s 
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any idea of, just at present. You said 
upstairs that you’d do anything to get 
out of here. I’m going to take you at 
your word. You're going out to-night.” 

Jerry swallowed twice. He couldn’t 
find any words which seemed to answer 
his need. Perhaps, after all, silence 
served better than speech. At least 
Maxwell seemed to consider it natural 
enough. 

“Whether you stay out or not de- 
pends on you—on the way you deal 
with me. I’m taking a long chance in 
trusting you, and if you make a single 
false move it'll mean that you find 
yourself back here in double time, with 
a mighty slim hope of getting your 
good-conduct allowance. Realize that?” 

“Yes, sir.” Jerry managed to speak 
at last. “You’re not making any mis- 
take in trusting me, sir. Ill play ab- 
solutely straight.” 

“T don’t make many, I'll admit.” 
Maxwell studicd him for another try- 
ing minute. “But I make enough to 
convince me that I’m not infallible. 
And I take a good many precautions, 
as you'll discover if anything goes 
wrong. I’m not giving you very many 
instructions. All you’ve got to do is 
to stay where I’m sending you till I tell 
you to do something else. You won't 
find it hard, nor unpleasant.” He 
laughed grimly. “I'll be frank with 
you; you’re no use to me until you’ve 
got that prison look out of your face 
and that stoop out of your shoulders. 
And that’s why I’m sending you out 
now. It’s a sort of vacation. Treat 
it as such. And when you hear from 
me, remember that it rests with me to 
say whether you stay outside or come 
back here to finish your bit, with me 
against you instead of on your side.” 

The voice cut like a whip. Jerry 
nodded with an eagerness that was very 
near to being genuine. 

“T’ll remember, sir. Anything——” 

Maxwell cut him short with an ab- 
rupt wave of his hand, and, rising, led 

















him through a side door of the office 
into a small windowless room, where 
jerry’s own decent suit, freshly pressed, 
lay neatly across a chair, with his own 
shoes and clean linen. 

“Get into these things as quickly as 
you can,’ snapped the warden. 
“There’s no time to lose if we’re going 
out to-night.” 

Jerry effected the exchange at light- 
ning speed, his fingers trembling as he 
struggled with buttons long unfamiliar. 
The comforting feel of well-fitting 
clothes seemed to efface some of the 
prison stigma; his head went up, his 
shoulders straightened, his chest ex- 
panded. He had not realized till now 
how the degradation of the stripes had 
impressed itself even on his conscious 
innocence. 

“I’m ready, sir. 

Maxwell surveyed him keenly, nod- 
ding as if pleased at the change in him. 

“Good. Come along. The car’s 
waiting.” He led the way out through 
his private entrance, which, as Jerry 
knew, opened into the flagged court- 
yard directly inside the steel gates 
which closed the driveway at night. 
His car—a single seated one whose 
dinginess failed to conceal its capacity 
for speed—stood facing the closed bar- 
rier, and he motioned Jerry into the 
seat beside. A guard appeared out of 
the shadows and unlocked the gates, 
swinging them wide for the car to pass. 
Jerry leaned well back under the shelter 
of the top, but the man seemed in- 
curious concerning the identity of the 
warden’s friend, and, twisting for a 
brief backward glance through the 
celluloid window at the rear, Jerry saw 
him close the gates unconcernedly. He 
filled his lungs deeply, discovering a 
keen delight in the clean coolness of the 
air. He had not guessed how welcome 
that first, luxurious indraft of out- 
door freedom would be. It went to his 
head with something like the exhilar- 
ating effect of strong drink. He almost 
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forgot that it was all a masquerade, all 
a sham designed to encompass the 
downfall of the man who guided the 
car swiftly and skillfully through the 
night. For the moment he was really 
Arthur Judson, convicted safebreaker, 
miraculously released from the horror 
of Denwood Prison and facing mysteri- 
ous adventure in the world outside. 

“Pll never come back there if it’s up 
to me to stay out,” he declared, with 
genuine fervor in his voice. “I’d just 
about die before |’d face that again!” 

Maxwell laughed shortly. “It’s up 
to you, fast enough,” he said. ‘But 
for the present all you’ve got to do is 
to get the stamp of it all out of your 
face and your walk and your speech. 
Look like a man, and act like one and 
talk like one, get rid of that whispering 
voice and that sidewise twitch of your 
eyes and the crawling, shuffling step. 
That’s your job, for the present. Don’t 
forget. Behave as if you’d never seen 
the inside of a prison.” 

“Trust me for that, sir!” Jerry leaned 
back luxuriously in the padded leather. 
He did not know the country about the 
prison, and could not follow the course 
of the car through the dark country 
road it pursued, but he guessed that 
they were traveling away from the 
village of Denwood, probably to the 
south. Somewhere beyond the dim, 
dark ridge of hills that lifted lowering 
profiles toward the sky lay the city— 
his city, where, this adventure had run 
its course, he could go back to his old 
life—to the soft linen and good food 
and congenial amusement which kad 
made up his round of existence. There 
was a totally new fascination in the 
prospect of even one good meal, of 
clean, cool sheets. He realized suddenly 
that if he gained nothing else as the 
fruit of this undertaking he would 
return to his old place in the world with 
all his senses quickened by deprivation. 
It was almost worth what he had suf- 
fered, just to be able to enjoy the 
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thought of his breakfast tray as he was 
enjoying it now. 

The car slipped sharply to one side, 
threading a narrow driveway between 
tall hedges, its pace diminishing ab- 
ruptly. Jerry straigutened, conscious 
that they were nearing their journey’s 
end. They stopped, with a faint creak 
of brakes, in a graveled circle faintly 
illuminated by the light which sifted 
through the curtained windows of an 
old stone farmhouse, foursquare and 
solid in its banked setting of leafage, 
a heritage from the sturdy building 
methods of the thrifty Hollanders who 
had taken firm root here three centuries 
before. Maxwell slipped quickly to the 
ground and gestured to Jerry to follow. 

“You’re to stay here for the present,” 
he said curtly. “You'll like it, unless 
you're a very peculiar sort indeed. Re- 
member that you’ve never been in 
prison—never worn stripes or talked in 
still-lipped whispers nor hitched along 
in the lock step. You’re Arthur 
Judson, and you’re here as a friend of 
mine who’s recovering from a bad case 
of typhoid. Don’t forget.” 

Before Jerry could answer the door 
swung wide and the mellow light of a 
lamp streamed out on the ancient porch. 
Jerry caught a glimpse of a white balus- 
trade, with a handrail of gleaming ma- 
hogany curving gracefully upward. But 
he had scant room for the contempla- 
tion of inanimate objects. His brain 
was monopolized by the single thought 
that the girl who stood in the doorway, 
erect and serene and smiling, was the 
same girl he had last seen in company 
with Phil Semple, the girl whose arm 
had half throttled him while her had 
knocked his revolver from his grasp! 

“This is my friend Arthur Judson, 
Laura,” he heard Maxwell saying, in 
a new, casual voice. “Judson, this is 


Miss Hope, who’s been good enough to 
let me bring you here to get back your 
grip and who'll look after you while 
you're doing it. 


Take my advice and 
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do exactly what she tells you to do— 
without argument. She knows best, 
I’ve got to run, now, but I'll try to drop 
in to-morrow night and see how you're 
getting on.” 

He waved his hand toward the girl 
ina friendly gesture of leave-taking, and 
returned to his car, without looking 
back. Jerry Train felt suddenly very 
much alone, very helpless. The girl’s 
eyes rested on him so steadily, so 
honestly that he questioned the accuracy 
of his first recognition, doubted it even 
as he knew that there was no room for 
doubt. He was obsessed by the fear 
that she would recognize him. Semple 
had penetrated his disguise even when 
it had been strengthened by the stripes 
and the convict’s hair-cut. Surely this 
girl would know him, now that he had 
resumed the clothing of a gentleman, 
and his cap concealed the ugly bareness 
of his skull. He waited, breathlessly, 
for the recognition. If she guessed, 
if she saw through his masquerade—he 
was almost comforted by the thud of 
Maxwell’s motor, already receding into 
the darkness. At least she wouldn’t be 
able to denounce him at once to that 
dangerous gentleman. 

“Please come in, Mr. Judson. I’m 
so sorry you’ve been—ill.” There was 
the faintest imaginable pause before 
the final word. It might have been only 
Jerry Train’s exaggerated anxiety 
which made him think that she used 
the word as forced euphemism. His 
brain was too disturbed to think clearly. 
He had been prepared for almost any- 
thing but this. The voice went on 
evenly. “My father will want to see 
you before you go upstairs, unless 
you’re too tired.” 

“I’m not tired at all, thanks,” Jerry 
heard himself saying. “It—it’s very 
good of you and him to—to take me in, 
like this. I wasn’t expecting: 4s 

She dismissed his thanks with a 
friendly gesture of denial, and led him 
into the wide, low-ceiled hall which 

















divided the house into halves, At her 
gestured invitation he left his cap on a 
stand here. conscious of the revealing 

y become 
an advertisement of his disgrace. It was 
curious that he continued to forget his 
utter innocence; he felt as shamed and 
degraded as if the prison seal upon him 
had been merited and real. It was in 
this state of mind that he followed the 
girl into a bookroom at the right of the 


bareness of his scalp, suddenl 


hall—a cheerful, friendly room illu- 
mined by the pleasant, low-flung light 
of an oil lamp on the long center-table. 
He had a brief impression of endless 
bookshelves, desire for tobacco stirred 
fiercely in him as the occupant of the 
deep leather chair before the hearth 
lowered a magazine and lifted a well- 
colored briar. 

“Father, this is Mr. Judson,” said 
the girl gently. ‘‘He’s been very ill, and 
we're going to help him get well. Mr. 
Maxwell brought him just now.” 

Jerry felt the penetrating power of 
the gray eyes which fixed themselves 
on his face. As he had been dimly 
aware of the force and power inherent 
in Maxwell, so now he was impressed 
by the strength of the mind which lay 
behind these eyes. They made him 
feel curiously young and stupid and 
helpless; they inspected him with an 
impersonal, percipient understanding 
which seemed to hold a glint of amuse- 
ment and contempt at once, tempered 
by casual sympathy, to be sure. They 
looked at him as they might have looked 
at a specimen under the microscope. 
His uneasiness mounted under the 
scrutiny, 

“It’s very good of you to take me in,” 
he said clumsily. “1 don’t know how 
to thank you 

“Don’t try, then,” said Hope, in an 
odd, deep voice. Jerry fancied that its 
peculiar resonance was due to the fact 
that it was rarely used. “The main 
thing is to recover your—health as soon 
as you can. After that it may be 
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possible for you to demonstrate your 
gratitude in some more practical fash- 
ion than empty words. Smoke?” 

“Yes——” jerry heard his voice 
tremble with eagerness. It was hard 
work to restrain his hands as Hope 
gestured carelessly toward a humidor 
on the taboret beside him—a deliberate 
sweep of a long, thin, translucent hand, 
queerly white and fragile in the lamp 
light. He helped himself to a_ thin 
cigar and quivered luxuriously as the 
first whiff of smoke ministered ta his 
long-denied craving for the solace of 
nicotine. His mind cleared swiftly; 
the tension of his nerves relaxed. He 
felt himself rising to meet the situation 
as it developed. 

The girl excused herself and slipped 
away. Hope waved his guest into a 
chair like his own—a deep, softly 
cushioned affair which seemed to caress 


¢ . ° 9 ° ° 
Jerry Train’s prison-tortured body like 


something alive and friendly. The 
steady, penetrant gaze never wavered 
from the young man’s face. Jerry met 
it more assertively, now. The stimulus 
of good tobacco was fast restoring his 
self-confidence. There was a_ long 
silence. Then Hope spoke suddenly. 
“Well, Judson, that was a clever bit 
of work you did on Forscythe’s safe. 
You’ve got a touch of genius, evidently. 
It would be a pity to throw it away 
by working alone. I hope you've 
realized the folly of that sort of thing. 
With the best of luck you’re bound to 
up in Denwood or some such 
Of course you bungled horribly 
Leaving finger- 


wind 
place. 
on that job, to be sure. 
prints behind you was simply inexcus- 
able. And taking the stuff to old 
Runkle was worse—he’s the crookedest 
fence in the country. Even if he’d 
dealt squarely with you he’d have bled 
you white afterward.” 

Jerry stared blankly. In a way he 
had half expected to find himself deal- 
ing with result of his 
experiment, but he had not been pre- 


crooks as a 
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pared for this abrupt revelation of 
Hope’s character. The man discussed 
his carefully faked crime as casually as 
one lawyer might dissect another man’s 
method of handling a case in court. 
Jerry gripped his wits desperately as he 
groped for the proper answer. He 
mustn’t show his hand—yet. He must 
play safe, avoid any definite expression 
of his attitude until he could get word 
to Devlin. Any premature attempt to 
spring his trap would defeat his purpose 
and not improbably spell disaster for 
himself. There was something about 
the motionless figure in the big chair 
which warned him that Hope could be 
dangerous when his will was thwarted. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I realize that 
it was stupid. I was bound to be 
caught. The trouble was that I put 
all my thought on opening the safe and 
getting away clean. I hadn’t reasoned 
out any way of cashing in on the stuff. 
And I needed the money at once. I 
had to trust Runkle.” 

Hope nodded. ‘That's where the 
folly of working alone comes in, you 
see. No man can be an expert at every 
branch of crime. It takes one sort of 
genius to find a way past locked and 
wired doors and into safes; it needs 
quite another sort to manage a clean 
get-away ; it requires still a third type 
of ability to find a profitable market for 
the plunder, without risking arrest or 
blackmail. A man who combined all 
these types of ability would be a rare 
bird indeed. It’s the old story of 
specialization and organization against 
the jack-of-all-trades. Alone, you 
never had a chance. Realize that? 
The police are organized; they divide 
their work up so that each man does 
what he’s best fitted for ; they specialize, 
in short. Single-handed you never had 
a chance against them.” 

“T see that now,” said Jerry soberly. 
“T didn’t before.” He hesitated a mo- 


ment,™suspecting that he was playing 
his cards clumsily. 


“But it doesn’t 
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matter. The real blunder was deeper 
than my methods. Going crooked in the 
first place was the main mistake. A man 
can’t be a crook and be clever; if he 
were clever he’d know better than to 
be a crook.” 

Hope chuckled softly. “That’s the 
popular view, I admit. And no doubt 
there’s a good deal to be said in its 
favor. You're through with tinkering 
with safes, then? Made up your mind 
to run straight forever and ever, eh?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve learned by lesson.” 
Jerry spoke with conviction. He saw 
a faint contraction at the corners of 
Hope’s eyes, as if the declaration did 
not please him, but his intuitions told 
him that he had made the correct play. 
The less willingness he displayed to 
reénter his supposititious career of 
crime the better his position in this 
strange household. Taking this at- 
tituide forced Hope’s hand; the ad- 
vances must come from him, instead 
of from Jerry himself. Before any 
proposal could be made, Hope must 
face his cards between, admit that he 
was himself a crook, argue in favor of 
Jerry’s resuming his old occupation. He 
made haste to emphasize his decision. 

“Yes, a man’s a fool to think he can 
get away with crooked stuff very long. 
The odds are too heavily against him. 
He’s not only opposed to the police, 
backed up by the big mass of the public 
and able to spend any amount of time 
and money to run him down, but he’s 
up against competition with other 
crooks, who’ll turn him up the minute 
it’s to their advantage, who'll blackmail 
him to the limit and sell him out when 
Honor among thieves 
There never 
Runkle, for 


he’s bled dry. 
is just a solemn old lie. 
was any. Look at 
instance 

“Just so.” Hope nodded, his lips 
curving in a thin, sardonic smile. “I’m 
glad to see that you’re so thoroughly 
convinced. Maxwell said you had more 
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intelligence than the common run of 
his pupils. He seems to be right.” 

He swept a hand toward a tiny, 
polished call-bell on the taboret. Again 
Jerry Train noticed the queer, trans- 
lucent pallor of the skin, the fragility 
of the long fingers. It was the hand 
of an artist and a thinker, at a glance. 
And yet there was something repellent 
about it, a faraway suggestion of some- 
thing abnormal and forbidding. He 
had a distinct revulsion from this man’s 
personality, even while he was con- 
scious of Hope’s undeniable charm. A 
short, thickset man answered the bell, 
standing at attention in the doorway, 
his eyes straight before him. Jerry 
flashed a quick glance at him, and the 
impression of evil was instantly deep- 
ened. The master of the house was a 
villain, perhaps, but he was an artist 
and a gentleman, even so. The servant 
in the doorway was pure rogue—a 
figure which might have posed for a 
statue of personified crime, crime in its 
lowest, most revolting aspect. 

His head sat low on his shoulders, 
which seemed to rise on each side of it 
like those of a great ape; there was 
something simian, too, in the facial 
angle, the forbidding projection and 
abnormal width of the jaws, the flat- 
tened, wide-nostriled nose, the small 
eyes deeply recessed under low brows, 
above which the forehead slanted ab- 
ruptly back to coarse black hair. There 
was abnormal length in the arms, too, 
and abnormal strength, and the hands 
which dangled almost to the fellow’s 
knees were matted with thick black 
hair, like a gorilla’s hands. Hope spoke 
sharply : 

“Take Mr. Judson to his room, Jocko, 
and see that he has everything he 
wants. He'll be staying with us a few 





days, at least.” 

The name shocked against Jerry’s 
brain, confirming his impression of a 
huge, misshapen anthropoid. 
He felt a 


Jocko! 
cold 


A monkey’s name! 
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shiver tingle along his spine as the slant 
face twisted toward him. There was 
something uncanny about this house. 
And he had no way of getting word 
to Devlin, no means of self-defense. 
lor the first time in his life he had a 
touch of genuine terror, as the servant 
beckoned with one of the huge, hairy 
hands and stood aside to let him pass. 
The idea of letting that man-beast fol- 
low him was curiously intimidating. 
But he gripped his courage hard, said 
good night with an excellent simulation 
of carelessness, and marched into the 
hall, conscious of the shuffling steps 
behind him. One of the hideous hands 
teuched his elbow, guiding him toward 
the fine old stair. He obeyed with al- 
most a start. The bare treads creaked 
under his step, but he heard no sound 
as Jocko followed him, The fellow 
walked as noiselessly as any tree-ape of 
the jungle. 

On the second floor he obeyed an- 
other guiding touch at his elbow and 
turned toward the back of the house, 
where a bedroom door stood open, with 
a glass oil lamp burning feebly on an 
old mahogany dresser, a four-poster 
bed with a patchwork coverlet stand- 
ing against the wall, and a_ silver 
tray with a bowl of fruit and a 
vacuum bottle. Jerry Train’s dislike 
of the house underwent an abrupt 
diminution; the room was too inviting, 
too comfortably homelike not to allevi- 
ate his vague suspicions in some degree. 
The servant opened a drawer in the 
dresser, from which he _ produced 
pajamas. With a gesture which seemed 
to say that Jerry was to make himself 
at home he withdrew, his feet soundless 
on the bare boards of the floor, his 
exaggerated and hairy hands 
dangling grotesquely at his sides. The 
door closed after him. 

Jerry Train moved instantly to the 
window. Its sash rose easily at his 
touch, giving a vague vista of shadowy 
gardens and clumped shrubbery, with 


arms 
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the taller, deeper masses of trees in the 
background. A _ light wind rustled 
musically. through the leafage. He 
guessed that the house must stand in 
some one of the many tracts of original 
timber which still clothed the flanks of 
the abrupt hills running down to the 
river between Denwood and the city. 
There were hundreds of bends and 
folds in that uneven line of semicliffs 
where such a place as this might be 
sheltered from all observation. He 
leaned over the sill, meditating on his 
chances of escape, in case of sudden 
need. It was a drop of perhaps fifteen 
feet to the soft earth of the flower beds 
—a trivial matter for a desperate man. 
He took some comfort from the knowl- 


edge that he could leap from the 
window if things went against him. He 


had, of course, no intention of trying 
to escape. His mission lay here; to 
leave now would be to throw away all 
he had gained. But it cheered him to 
feel that he could go if he chose. 

As he leaned on the stone sill, how- 
ever, he caught sight of a_ huge, 
shadowy shape moving noiselessly be- 
low him. He felt the skin of his scalp 
tighten as his blind terror revived. 
Some huge beast was at large under his 
windows; he caught sight of a second 
shadow, closely following the first. 
Fascinated, he watched them, wonder- 
ing whether he had fallen back into 
some medieval romance, instead of liv- 
ing in the prosaic and practical atmos- 
phere of the twentieth century. He 
thought of great timber wolves. Then, 
as the beasts drew into the area lighted 
by the dim rays of his lamp, he recog- 
nized them for what they were—two 
gigantic Irish wolfhounds—enormous 
beasts that stood a full yard tall at the 
base of the neck, and whose forepaws, 
when the dog stood erect, could rest 
levelly on a tall man’s shoulders. They 
came solemnly into the light, paused 
and looked up at him, as if expecting 
him to come down at any moment. 








They were shaggy of coat, tremen- 
dously powerful of head and jaw. Jerry 
Train understood easily enough how 
Maxwell ventured to trust him here in 
the wood solitudes, practically un- 
guarded. No man would be likely to 
pass those dogs alive. A low, rumbling 
growl floated up to him like a warning, 
He drew back, lowering the sash, 
There was no way out, after all. 

He crept back to the door and opened 
it carefully. As if in response to a 
summons the uncanny figure of the 
servant appeared in the hall, the prog- 
nathous jaws more bestially ferocious 
than ever, the small eyes agleam under 
the overhang of the brows. Jerry Train 
closed the door quickly, discovering to 
his dismay that there was no way of 
locking it from within, 

He faced the situation ruefully 
enough. He hadn’t left the prison be- 
hind -him, after all. He had merely 
exchanged jailers. And, as he thought 
of the huge hounds under his windows 
and the silent ape-man on guard in the 
hall, he was inclined to regret the 
relative safety of his cell at Denwood. 
This place persistently terrified him. 
He was afraid. And, which was worse, 
he did not know what it was that he 
feared. 

CHAPTER IV. 
FREEDOM—AT A PRICE. 

E woke to find sunlight streaming 
cheerfully through his windows, 

to be reassured by the friendly sur- 
roundings, friendlier than ever in the 
strong light, to discover a keen appetite 
for the coffee and bacon whose blend- 
ing aroma drifted unmistakably up 
from the lower floor. A little ashamed 
of his last night’s terrors, he dressed 
swiftly and went out into the hall. The 
apelike mute was nowhere in evidence, 
and jerry came downstairs in much 
improved humor. As he hesitated in 
the lower hall a voice came to him from 
the bookroom. He identified it easily 



























enough as that of his host, and obeyed 
its summons almost cheerfully. 

He found Hope sitting just where he 
had sat on the previous evening, relaxed 
in his great chair, beside which stood 
a small mahogany stand with a break- 
fast service of cheerful pattern. 

“Slept well, I see. Look better this 
morning. Feel better still when you’ve 
had a taste of the sun, outdoors. 
Hungry ?” 

Jerry Train wondered how he could 
possibly have fancied that this man was 
dangerous, Seen by day Hope was an 
obviously agreeable, cultured gentle- 
man, with a bent for some form of fine 
art more apparent than ever. Except 
for the bleached pallor of his face and 
hands there was no faintest hint of the 
indefinable repulsion which had affected 
Jerry on their first meeting. Jerry an- 
swered cheerfully, and discovered that 
even the anthropoid Jocko, seen by day- 
light, was distinctly unformidable, 
especially when surveyed in connection 
with a loaded tray. He ate hungrily, 
delighted by the creature joy of tasting 
savory food again. 

Hope watched him eat, speaking in- 
frequently and only in commonplaces. 
When he had finished he spread his 
hands in a gesture of excuse. 

“I’m sorry I can’t go out with you, 
Judson ; but my daughter will show you 
about the place. You understand that 
you're on parole, of course. Inside our 
boundary walls you're free to go and 
come as you please, bui you mustn't 
try to go beyond them or it will mean 
a quick transition back to Denwood. 
That’s an immutable law of the place. 
But I think you won't be tempted to 
leave us, anyway. There’s no better 
spot in which to get back a decent color 
and a man’s fashion of speech and walk 
than here at Halfway House. If you 
care to read you'll find plenty of books 
and magazines about. Help yourself.” 

Jerry thanked him, and, with a hand- 
ful of cigars in his breast pocket, 
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sauntered out into the clear sunlight 
of the porch. Laura Hope, more 
reassuring even than the friendly day 
itself, smiled calmly at him from a 
box-hammock. He _ found himself 
smiling back, inwardly angry at himself 
for having harbored his ugly overnight 
suspicions of even this girl. The 
evidence of his reason he elbowed im- 
patiently aside. No matter what he 
had seen and heard, his senses couldn’t 
convince his intuitions that this girl was 
anything other than what she seemed— 
a clear-eyed, wholesome, honest speci- 
men of womanhood. And Jerry Train 
realized suddenly that the thing he had 
missed most of all, in his period of 
imprisonment, was the sight and sound 
of such women. 

Prison intensifies a man’s appreci- 
ation of nearly everything that goes 
to make life pleasant outside its walls. 
The convict of reasonably cultivated 
tastes dreams thirstily of such common- 
place things as clean linen against his 
skin, of a soft bed, a leisured, expert 
shave, a glimpse of a busy street. He 
hungers savagely for remembered 
meals, with fresh linen and clean silver, 
of iced water and crusty rolls; he longs 
for a whiff of smoke, a glimpse of this 
morning’s newspaper, for a thousand 
and one trivial comforts which are too 
familiar to outside existence to be even 
sensed. But most of all his privations 
he feels his complete isolation from the 
sight and sound of womankind. 

Jerry Train had spent little thought 
hitherto on womankind. He had seen 
a great many charming women, without 
finding one who appealed even a little 
of his tastes. Even Laura Hope, who 
had impressed him more deeply than 
any other, had affected his curiosity 
more than any deeper emotion. But 
now, emerging from the brutal slavery 
of Denwood, he discovered that it was 
a joy beyond all words merely to stand 
here and drink in the picture of this 
girl against her background of time- 
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mellowed stone and lustrous leaves. 
He caught his breath at the poignancy 
of the emotion. Somehow the girl 
seemed to understand, for she took no 
ofiense at the intensity of his glance, 
the artless tribute of his expression. 
Her face brightened. She came toward 
him. 

“Isn’t it a gorgeous day, though? 
Let’s walk, shail we?” 

He nodded, unabie to speak. She 
danced lightly down the steps to the 
clean graveled walk and led him briskly 
around the angle of the house toward 
the gardens—old-fashioned gardens of 
homely, hardy flowers, blooming when 
and where Nature intended them to 
bloom. A screen of Lombard poplars 
lifted their cool, slender columns of 
silver-green leaves toward a cloudless 
sky; a soft wind whispered confiden- 
tially through them, blending with the 
hurried hum of the honey-bees, franti- 
cally busy among the blossoms. The 
beauty of it all took Jerry Train by the 
throat. His eyes stung and moistened. 
A world that could hold such sights as 
this—and could be disfigured by such 
noisome dens as Denwood Prison! 

Laura Hope introduced him to some 
of the flowers, made him acquainted 
with the bees, swarming in and out of 
the white hives under the apple trees, 
initiated him into the winding paths 
which threaded the bit of woodland 
within the high brick walls. He 
scarcely answered her, content to listen 
and to drink in the strangely freshened 
loveliness of the out-of-doors. They 
came to a pause at the angle of the 
surrounding wall, against which peach 
trees had been trained in the English 
fashion. She faced him, with a sudden 
change ‘1 her manner. 

“You love it, don’t you, Mr. Judson?” 

“Yes.” He said it earnestly and 





honestly. Her face was touched with 
a wistfulness which hurt him savagely. 

“I—I hope you won’t go back to— 
to that horror, after this taste of free- 
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dom. It was terrible enough before— 
it would be hideous, now, if you went 
back.” 

He clenched his hands. 
going back. I'll see to that.” 

Her eyes seemed to deepen and 
darken. ‘You needn’t, you know, un- 
less you choose. Mr. Maxwell and my 
father can prevent it, if you do as they 
want you to.” 

He caught at the unvoiced meaning. 
“There’s a price to pay, then—for all 
of this? I thought so. Well, I'll pay 
it! I’m not going back, whatever it 
costs to stay outside.” 

She nodded slowly. “I was sure 
you'd feel that way about it. It’s the 
only sensible view, of course. After 
all, the old idea of an absolute code of 
morals is beginning to fade, isn’t it? 
We've learned that circumstances de- 
termine right and wrong, that the so- 
called sanctity of property is only a 
phrase, that life belongs to the men 
who have the courage and skill to seize 
its good things and the strength to hold 
them. I suppose you’ve heard all about 
that from Mr. Maxwell, though. 
You’re going to join us, aren’t your” 

A sudden shadow fell across the 
brilliant morning, for Jerry Train. He 
tumbled abruptly out of his  fool’s 
paradise into grim and _ forbidding 
realities. There was no possible room 
for misunderstanding her words. She 
took it for granted that he had received 
a definite proposal and accepted it—a 
proposal to ally himself with Maxwell 
and Hope in their criminal activities. 
It hurt him horribly to hear her calmly 
voicing the ugly sophistries that would 
have been hateful enough if Maxwell 
or her father had advanced them. On 
her lips they had the effect of blas- 
phemies uttered by a child. And he 
dared not argue against the false 
doctrine. He must play his part, play 
the game through. It was too late to 
go back now. As it was there was an 
ever-present risk of her recognizing 


“T’m_ not 




















him as the man who had all but 
captured Semple. 

“Yes,” he agreed, slowly. “I sup- 
pose that’s good philosophy. but I 
mustn’t mislead you, Miss Hope. They 
haven’t asked me to join anything. 
They haven’t asked me to do anything 
at all, in fact. But of course I’ve 
guessed that there was a price to pay 
for all these unexpected favors. And 
I meant to pay it.” 

She surveyed him steadily, her face 
very grave. “I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t explain, even if they haven't 
seen fit to tell you yet. You'll be given 
a chance to join an organization which 
hasn’t any name, any officers, any by- 
laws or dues or headquarters. My 
father’s the head of it, and Mr. Max- 
well’s behind him—Mr. Maxwell and 
men even higher than he, whom he 
represents. The membership consists 
of carefully picked men from Denwood 
—men like you, for instance, chosen 
because they have displayed a high type 
of courage and intelligence and in- 
genuity. These men earn their freedom 
by coming in with us and _ standing 
ready to obey orders. Instead of 
acting on their own initiative, they 
merely undertake the work for which 
they have special ability under my 
father’s direction. 

“The risk is practically removed, and 
the profit is tremendously increased. 
For instance, if you had sold the 
Forscythe diamonds to Runkle, you’d 
have been lucky to get two thousand 
for them. In our hands they would 
have brought thirty or more, because 
we have reduced the item of disposing 
of such things to an exact science. And 
if you had been one of us you wouldn’t 
have been caught—your connection 
with the affair would have ended when 
you turned in the stones, you see. And 
you wouldn’t have been incautious 


enough to leave finger prints, either. 
It’s very simple.” 


“Yes 


very.” Jerry Train spoke with 
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an effort. It was all working out 
exactly as he had hoped, and yet nothing 
in all his life had disappointed him 
so cruelly. This girl, who seemed to 
typify all that was honest and clean 
and fine, was by her own confession 
no more than a clever thief, consciously 
allied with her father and Maxwell in 
their rascality, a useful cog in their 
machine of crime! And he had been 
fool enough to think that he had mis- 
judged her, that there was some in- 
nocent explanation of the circumstantial 
evidence against her. 

“IT should think there’d be a risk, 
though,” he added, after a moment. 
“You have to trust yourselves pretty 
thoroughly to the men you use—and 
even the best types of crooks are un- 
reliable. Isn’t there always a chance 
that they will double cross you—sell 
you out to the police?” 

She laughed softly. ‘“Perhaps—but 
not more than one chance in a million. 
Why should they? They’re infinitely 
better off with us than they ever were 
when they worked independently. 
They only do what they’re best fitted 
for; they run almost no risk; they have 
far more money, and, if they should 
get into trouble, there’s a tremendously 
powerful organization behind them, a 
group of brilliant minds, backed with 
unlimited money and almost unlimited 
influence. That’s one side of it. Let’s 
look at the other. Suppose a man tried 
to betray us. He could go to the 
police with a story that Warden Max- 
well had engineered his release in order 
to use him in criminal activities, that 
my father and I aided and abetted. 
And to prove it he’d have exactly his 
own unsupported word, the word of a 
convict, who would have to admit that 
since his parole he’d been up to his 
old tricks. _No—there’s no risk worth 
mentioning. Besides we pick our 
men pretty carefully. We don’t make 
many mistakes, and when we do make 
one we find it out very quickly, Then 








things happen.” Her face darkened. 
Jerry Train had a sudden memory of 
Phil Semple, wheeling his truck in the 
jute mill. He understood. Treason 
didn’t pay, obviously. 

He listened attentively to a detailed 
explanation of the scheme, admiring 
its effective simplicity in spite of him- 
self. Intensely as he abhorred the idea 
that Laura Hope should be involved in 
a conspiracy of clever rogues, he could 
not deny that the plan was wholly prac- 
tical, that barring some such remote 
contingency as his own intervention, it 
offered almost no chance to disaster. 
And he remembered with a sudden flash 
of dismay that it was his business to 
smash the gang completely, to put 
Maxwell and Hope behind prison bars 
—to put the girl there, too, if he could. 
He turned back, his shoulders droop- 
ing, the skies grayer than ever. 

“What’s wrong?” The girl sensed his 
change of mood intuitively. “You— 
you looked so strange just then 

He laughed. “Did I? I suppose it 
was because I’m old-fashioned enough, 
in spite of everything, to hate the idea 
of your being mixed up in this sort of 
thing. Perhaps it’s true that the old 
idea of an abstract code of right and 
wrong has been discarded, but somehow 
it seems as if it ought to stand—for 
girls like you. Silly, isn’t it?” 

She studied him for a deliberate mo- 
ment. Then she laughed very gently. 
“Yes,” she said, “of course it’s silly. 
But it’s rather nice, nevertheless. | 
think I like that, Mr. Judson. Thank 
you.” 

He set his teeth to restrain the words 
that leaped to his lips. He wanted to 
burst into passionate speech, to over- 
whelm her with moralizing, to convert 
her by sheer force of will from the 
miserable tissue of falsehood in which 
her father had nourished her. He 
longed to confess his own elaborate 
deception, to explain how, even if he 
should fail or abandon his design, some 
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other man must inevitably succeed in 
it, how infallibly even shrewd sins 
earned their rewards. But he held his 
tongue. To speak now would throw 
away all that he had accomplished, and 
to no good purpose. He couldn't hope 
to convince her; he would assuredly 
demonstrate that he could not be trusted 
as neophyte in 
tion:in which she was uncrowned queen, 


; : 
the nameless organiza- 


They came back to the house in silence, 

The day dragged after this. He tried 
to read, but his mind refused to con- 
centrate on the printed page; he tried 
to find distraction in the gardens, but 
his thoughts veered persistently back 
to the problem which tormented him. 
He must upset the carefully built 
structure of Maxwell and Hope, put 
an end to their crafty manipulation of 
men and laws to cheat the public and 
to profit themselves, and yet he must 
contrive to spare Laura Hope from her 
share in the inevitable penalty of their 
misdeeds. 

More; he was a prisoner here in this 
lonely house in the woods, with no con- 
ceivable way of escape, no means of 
reaching Devlin with the amazing news 
of what had happened to him. He 
could do nothing but wait until Hope 
or Maxwell chose to give him his op- 
And when it came, he could 
not determine how he should meet it. 

It came sooner than he had _ hoped. 
He had spent two days at Halfway 
House, two days of continuous mental 
torture, divided 
resolution to shield Laura Hope and his 


portunity. 


between his growing 


unwavering determination to break up 
the group to which she belonged, when 
the anthropoid, Jocko, summoned him 


to the presence of his host. Hope was 


sitting in the same great chair, his white 

hands folded on his lap, his eyes stab- 
| 4 

bing and. penetrant, his lips curved in 

the same faintly cynical smile they had 

worn on the two prior occasions when 

Jerry had faced him. 


“My 


daughter tells me that you 

















understand the essential facts of your 
presence here, Judson. I had meant 
to tell you myself, but possibly her 
judgment is better than mine. It has 
proved so on more than one occasion. 
She remarkably accurate intu- 
itions.’ He smiled a_ shade less 
sardonically. ‘‘Well, what do you think 
about it—about the scheme in gemeral ?” 

“It seems pretty sound, sir.” Jerry 
groped carefully for his words, “I can 
understand the strength of it.” 

“Yes. But I meant to ask what you 
thought about joining us. It’s entirely 
up to you to decide, you know. You 
If you want to come 
Ii you'd 


has 


can suit yourself. 
in, we'll take a chance on you. 
rather stay out : 

“I’d rather stay out, thanks,” Jerry 
was amazed to hear his voice making 
the momentous decision. He had fully 
resolved to go through with whatever 
program lay before him. His one 
chance of reaching Devlin lay in falling 
in with the designs of his guards, his 
one hope of protecting Laura Hope. 
And yet, quite without intention, he 
found himself refusing to go on with it. 

Hope’s brows rose. “Why, if I may 
ask?” 

Jerry set his teeth. 
run straight, that’s all. I’ve had enough 
of trying to outwit the law. T’m much 
obliged for the chance, but I’ll play it 
straight, after this.” 

It was an insane thing to say, as he 
realized the moment he had said it. In 
a few words he had deliberately for- 
feited all he had gained by his degrad- 
ation in the cells at Denwood. And he 
had not advantaged Laura Hope by 
ever so little! He waited for Hope’s 
answer as a criminal waits for sentence. 
Hope shrugged. 

“I’m disappointed, I admit. I feel 
that you had a fine future with us. It 
would have meant a quick parole, to 
begin with. You’d have been free to 
go home, with plenty of money for 
present needs, and you would never 





“I’m going to 
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have had to worry over finances again 
as long as you played fair with us. 
And I don’t deny that you’d have been 
useful, too. But of course you know 
your own mind best. I'll tell you— 
take an hour or two to think it over 
before you decide finally that you want 
to go back to Denwood and serve out 
your time. That seems rather stupid 
to me.” 

Jerry snatched at the reprieve. He 
could affect to reconsider, could come 
back to announce that he had changed 
his mind, could go on with his plans, 
after all, in spite of his moment of in- 
sanity. He turned away quickly and 
went out into the sunlight. Laura 
Hope hailed him from her favorite seat 
in the hammock. He joined her with 
a quickening of his pulses. He would 
let her convert him to her warped 
philosophy. That was the most plaus- 
ible way out. 

“T’ve just told your father that I’d 
decided to stay out of your little club, 
Miss Hope. He wants me to reconsider 
before I make it final. Perhaps you'll 
help me decide.” 

Her face sobered instantly. She 
clasped her hands and leaned forward. 
“Oh, you can’t mean it! Why, I was 
counting on you—absolutely. There’s 
a perfectly fascinating job in prospect, 
where your talent would count wonder- 
fully. And if you refuse it means going 
back to Denwood, with Mr. Maxwell’s 
dislike to make it harder than ever. 
He never forgives. Oh, you mustn’t 
go back on us now x 

He turned the tables quickly. “That’s 
your way of looking at it. Suppose 
you try mine. I—I can’t help hating 
the thought of your being mixed up in 
this thing. 





I wish I could make you 
see, as I see, that no matter how you 
argue with yourself, you can’t make 
crime anything but crime. Why, your 


freedom depends on the honor of a set 
of thieves and thugs, men who would 
cut a throat for a little dirty money. 
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It’s horrible! I wish you’d open your 
eyes before it’s too late Pi 

She laughed indulgently and shook 
her head. “I’m afraid you'll never con- 
vert me, Mr. Judson. But I’ve simply 
got to convert you, for your own sake 
as well as ours. You've got to come 
in with us—gof to! I just won’t have 
you go back to Denwood for a mere 
silly principle. I'll make you a com- 
promise offer. Help us with this one 
job and I'll see that you aren’t called 
on for any more. There! Isn’t that 
fair? Just one little easy, interesting 
affair, and then you can be whatever 
you please. Think it over.” 

Jerry Train thought hard. He held 
out his hand suddenly. “All right,” he 
said, a touch of excitement in his voice. 
“It’s a bargain.” 

She seemed not to see his hand. A 
queer change crept into her face—a 
drawn, wistful look which sent an ach- 
ing throb of sympathy through Jerry. 
But her voice was crisp and business- 
like. 

“Good. I'll tell father at once. He'll 
be pleased. We were both counting 
on you, you know.” 

She walked into the house quickly, 
without glancing back. Left behind, 
Jerry Train had a curious impression 
that in some mysterious fashion he had 
displeased her, after all. The friend- 
liness had gone. In its place there was 
only a curt, aloof impersonality, as if 
he had ceased to be a comrade and be- 
come an employee, a tool. 

She came back after a moment, her 
manner more businesslike than ever, 
the same wistful look in her eyes con- 
tradicting the cheerfulness of her 
speech. 

“Tt’s all settled,” she said. “We'll be 
ready to try it to-night, father thinks. 
You'd better get a bit of sleep if you 








can. You'll probably need it.” 

“What is it? What are we going to 
do?” Jerry stared blankly. She 
laughed. 
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“Oh, nothing much. Just a little 
matter of opening a rather tricky safe, 
You'll find it pretty easy, I should say, 
And I’ll be right there to help, if you 
need it. But you’d better try to sleep 
now. You'll need a clear head to- 
night.” 

CHAPTER V. 
QUITS. 

ERRY TRAIN leaned on the broad 
sill of his window, surveying the 
peaceful, friendly old garden, his mind 
busy with the problem which became 
more and more perplexing the longer 
he considered it. He stood definitely 
committed, now, to the projected en- 
terprise of the evening. At least it 
would secure him a temporary escape 
from the restrictions and isolation of 
Halfway House. It might present an 
opportunity to communicate with Dev- 
lin; it could hardly fail to furnish him 
with further evidence against Hope and 

Maxwell. 

On the other hand it certainly 
promised to involve Laura Hope more 
deeply than ever in the snare he had 
woven for the two arch-rascals. Trap- 
ping them, he could scarcely hope to 
avoid entangling her. And the more 
he considered this contingency the less 
he liked it. 

He told himself that she was quite as 
bad as the rest, that she was more 
dangerous, indeed, because she so com- 
pletely dissembled her guilt under the 
guise of frank honesty and wholesome 
youth; that she misused her charm in 
order to corrupt susceptible men. He 
informed himself, ‘again and again, that 
a woman who would deliberately exert 
her power over a man who had talked 
as he had talked, to the end of luring 
him back into the life of crime he was 
trying to forsake, had forfeited all right 
to sympathy. Whatever she seemed, 


Laura Hope was a criminal, and not 
merely that but a particularly formi- 
dable and dangerous criminal. He was 
























a sentimental ass to cling to any other 
idea for a moment. 

And yet he continued to cling stub- 
bornly to an exceedingly opposite con- 
viction. He had even begun to lose 
interest in his plan for trapping Hope 
and Maxwell; nothing seemed quite so 
important as making sure that the girl 
did not suffer the well-deserved penalty 
for her share in their transactions. 

He foresaw that this penalty would 
eventually be exacted of her, whatever 
he did or refused to do in the present 


emergency. He might abandon his 
attempt, refuse to go on with the 


scheme and go back to Denwood, where, 
whenever it suited him to appeal for 
rescue, Malachi Devlin would see that 
he was hastily released. But this in- 
volved no direct advantage to Laura 
Hope; it merely cut him off from the 
association with her which had been 
so difficult and costly to establish. He 
would have to recommence his search 
for her, with a very scant hope of 
success. He might conceivably be able 
to find his way back to Halfway House, 
after his release, but the odds were 
heavily against it. He had no way of 
knowing whether it lay to the north, 
south, east or west of Denwood. He 
was merely guessing when he located it 
tentatively as south of the prison. No. 
He couldn’t count on finding his way 
to her again. 

And if he did not, she would go on 
with her dangerous diversion until some 
miscalculation flung her into the hands 
of the law. To be sure Maxwell might 
contrive her escape, although it was 
hardly probable that he had enough in- 
fluence with the governor to accomplish 
the parole of a prisoner at Wayne, 
where women convicts were sent. But 
at the best of it she would emerge with 
the prison brand seared in her soul— 
a vastly different woman from the girl 
she was now. 

He reached the conclusion, at last, 
that he had best go forward with to- 
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night’s enterprise and trust to luck to 
find some way of turning # to his pur- 
pose. It was conceivable that he might 
be able to convince her, as a result of 
the night’s work, that crime never pays, 
that no human being or group of human 
beings is clever enough to outwit the 
sheer power of the great majority. 
He had settled on this policy when 
he caught a faraway sound of voices 
raised in argument. He could not dis- 
tinguish words, but his ears told him 
that Laura Hope and her father were 


disagreeing. The open windows of 
Hope’s bookroom faced westward, 


around the corner from the one where 
Jerry listened, but the murmur of con- 
fused speech which drifted up to him 
was audible enough to tell him that the 
pair were debating some topic with 
more earnestness than discretion. He 
held his breath, listening with all his 
might, but to no avail. He crept to the 
door of this room and peeped cautiously 
into the hall, only to see the repulsive 
face of Jocko appear at its farther end. 
He drew back, thinking hard. He 
wanted to hear what it was that they 
were discussing so intently down 
there. There must be some way—he 
grinned as the easy solution came to 
him. The wolfhounds were not in 
evidence. By day, no doubt, they were 
chained up somewhere. Jocko was in 
the upper hall, evidently on guard over 
his door. The kitchen, where the other 
servants probably were to be found, 
lay in the east wing, out of sight and 
earshot, Jerry thought, from his own 
windows and the soft flower beds below 


them. He climbed quickly to the sill, 
lowered himself by his hands and 
dropped. He landed with surprisingly 


little noise, although the shock sent him 
tumbling headlong among the pinks. 
He scrambled up and crept around the 
corner of the house until he was directly 


below the library windows. Here he 


could hear every word spoken within 
the bookroom 
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“Tt’s only this once, father,” Laura 
Hope said, wheedling. “Just this 
once i 





“Just once too often,” declared Hope, 
curtly. “I tell you, Laura, it’s no use 
thinking about it. You can see for 
yourself that it’s up to the man him- 
self—not to you or anybody else. As 
things stand it would be simple idiocy 
to lay down the cards. Go through 
with it. If he’s got the right stuff in 
him it’s bound to show. If he hasn’t— 
well, that’s bound to show, too. Run 
along and be sensible. I can’t under- 
stand why you should weaken, after all 
the proof you’ve had that the system 
can’t fail ii 

“I’m not weakening.” The girl spoke 
dully. “Only 4 

“Only what?” Hope’s tone was al- 
most impatient. 

“Oh, I hate it—I hate it!’ The words 
seemed to burst from her. “I can’t 
explain, but I know that much. I de- 
spise myself s 

“There, now ”’Jerry’s hands tight- 
ened as the sound of a sob came to him, 
She was crying, in there, because she 
had begun to see truth at last, because, 
in the teeth of Hope’s sophistries, she 
had learned to distinguish between right 
and wrong, to detest the part she was 
playing in his schemes. A throb of 
passionate satisfaction stabbed through 














him. He hadn’t been mistaken about 
her, after all! She was what she 
seemed. Only her father’s clever 


casuistry had warped her mind, misled 
her thoughts. Already his own plain 
speech had taken effect. She was sick 
of being a thief and the ally of thieves. 
He saw his course suddenly simplified 
before him. 

Whatever means Hope found of 
comforting her, the result was satisfac- 
tory. The sobs ceased, and the con- 


versation became an inaudible murmur. 
Presently Jerry caught the sound of 
her steps, the faint thud of a closing 
door, and knew that she had gone. He 
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crept back to the corner of the house, ’ 
straight across the garden toward the 
row of beehives below the gnarled ap- 
ple-boughs, triumphant over his luck, 
Things were going to work out right, 
after all. She was coming with him, 
to-night, as she had gone with Phil 
Semple on the momentous occasion of 
their first encounter. He would have 
every chance to deepen the impression 
he had made, to convince her that he 
was right and her father wrong. If 
he could persuade her of that, the rest 
didn’t matter. 

He would snap his fingers at Max- 
well, once he had made sure that the 
girl was no longer under the spell of 
his evil philosophy. He would issue 
an ultimatum to the warden and to 
Hope himself, his silence in exchange 
for their abrupt abandonment of their 
scheme, their complete acquiescence in 
his plans for Laura Hope’s future, a 
future in which he intended to play 
a very considerable part indeed. The 
game was in his hands at last. He had 
won—won far more than he had dared 
to hope. He whistled cheerfully as he 
came back to the house, entered the 
front door and went upstairs to his 
room. It amused him to meet Jocko at 
the head of the stairs, to see the sudden 
flash of surprise in the fellow’s simian 
eyes, the bewilderment which followed 
it as he brushed past him. Jocko’s 
elementary intelligence would find it 
hard to account for his exit from the 
bedchamber. He was in high good 
humor, now, so that even his dislike 
for the servant’s warped and beastlike 
body receded a little. 

He even enjoyed his dinner, which 
was well worth for that 
matter, the most appetizing meal he 
had eaten during his stay in Halfway 
House. And he was not in the least 
depressed when, summoned to Hope’s 
room, he found Maxwell waiting there. 
The warden’s presence only added to 
his sense of dominating the situation. 


enjoying, 





















He had completely lost his old fear of 
the man. 

“Well, Judson, they tell me you're 
not ready to come back to Denwood 
just yet.” Maxwell smiled thinly over 
the speech. Jerry straightened. 

“I’m never coming back, if it’s up to 
me,” he said firmly. “I’ve had all I 
want of that health resort, thank you. 
I’m going to play your game this once, 
because that’s the only way I can get 
out of coming back, but this is the end 
—absolutely. I'll pay your price, be- 
cause I’ve got to, but after that I’m 
through.” 

Maxwell lifted his brows. “I don’t 
understand what you're talking about. 
I haven’t any ‘price,’ as you call it. I 
brought you here to let Hope look you 
over. He thinks you’d. better stay on 
awhile. That’s all.” 

It dawned on Jerry that in all his 
dealings with the warden he had not 
once heard a directly incriminating 
word from the man’s own lips. Max- 
well played the game safely, even now. 
There was nothing to connect him with 
the conspiracy except the fact of his 
connivance at Jerry’s temporary release 
from prison. The fiction of a sick man 
who was to be cured was his nearest 
approach to admitting a part in the 
affair. Jerry laughed gently. If it 
suited Maxwell to bluff, let him. He 
wasn’t going to testify against the man 
in court. Suspicions, as far verified 
as his were, would serve his present 
need quite as well as positive evidence. 

“All right,” “Have 
it your own way, so long as I don’t have 
to go back to Denwoody When do I 
start, Mr. Hope? And what are my 
orders?” 

Hope shrugged. “You’re sure you’re 
willing to through?” he said. 
“The way you talked this afternoon I 
had my doubts. This isn’t the sort of 
thing that can be handled in _half- 
hearted style. If you're going to 
weaken, do it now.” 
3D vs 


he said easily. 


see it 
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Jerry shook his head. “TI settled all 
that this afternoon,” he said. “TI’ll see 
it through. Tell me what you want 
and I'll do the rest. But it’s this once 
and no more, remember. We're quits, 
after to-night.” 

He fancied that a swift exchange of 
glances passed between the other two, 
but he not be sure. It didn’t 
matter, anyway. He held the trumps. 
When the time came to play them he 
would control the situation easily 
enough. For the present all that 
mattered was to get safely away from 
Halfway House with the girl. Once 
beyond the walls, with Laura Hope 
safely out of reach of her father’s 
poisoned wisdom, he could laugh at 
them both. As if in answer to his 
thought she entered. He flashed a swift 
glance at her, 

She was dressed as if for a journey, 
very plainly, but with a touch of the 
quiet smartness which characterized all 
of her manifestations. Her face was 
a trifle paler than usual, and: he fancied 
that she had spent an unhappy hour 
or two since her interview with her 
father. Maxwell quickly and 
placed a chair for her, but Hope did 
not stir. His long, white hands lay 
passively on the arms of his chair. 

“You’re ready, Laura?” 

“Quite.” She spoke dully, as if her 
thoughts were elsewhere. 

“You understand exactly what’s to 
be done? I’m leaving Judson to your 
direction, you know. He’s had no in- 
structions, as yet.” 

“Quite, thanks. And the car’s wait- 
ing. I think we’d better start at once.” 

Jerry was instantly on his feet. “I’m 


could 


rose 


sort of restless, myself,” he said, smil- 


ing. “The sooner we begin, the better 
it will suit me.” 

Hope’s eyes rested keenly on his 
daughter’s face. “You haven’t for- 
gotten what I told you, Laura? I’m 


inclined to think it might be better to 
send one of the others to-night.” 
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“Oh, no. 
I understand perfectly.” 
“Come along, Mr. Judson.” 


I’m quite all right, really. 
She rose. 


Jerry needed no second bidding. 
They went out to the porch, beyond 
which stood Maxwell’s car and an- 


into which the girl climbed, 
motioning him to the place beside her. 


He sprang in eagerly, and the starter 


other, 


clanked. 
drive, the headlights flashing on the 
screen of shrub and forest which shut 
it in. The outer gate in the brick wall 
was open for them, and they turned 
into the highway. Jerry breathed more 
easily as the car gathered speed. He 
waited until a mile or two separated 
them from Halfway House. Then he 
spoke abruptly. 

“Stop the car, please. 
undivided attention for a few minutes.’ 

She obeyed readily enough. The car 
slowed and ran to a halt at the side 
of the road. She shut off the engine 
and faced him, her eyes wide and won- 
dering in the dashlight. 

“What is it?” 

“Just this: we’re not going to rob 
anybody’s safe to-night, Miss Hope. 
I never meant to, for a minute. I just 
pretended to agree because it seemed 
to be the only way of getting myself out 
of jeopardy—and bringing you with me, 
I’m sorry I had to do even that, but it 
couldn’t be helped. Laura—ti beg your 
pardon—Miss Hope, I can’t stand the 
idea your being tangled up in this 
miserable business for another minute. 
You’ve got to listen to me.” 

She touched his 
moment—you really mean that? 


They moved slowly into the 


I want your 


’ 


“Wait a 


You 


slaev 
sreeve. 


positively refuse to go on with it?” 
J a ee 


it means 


“Yes. 
“Even if that you have to 
Te Sea Ata 


go back to that horrible pla: 
“Yes—I’d refuse even if it 
worse than that, but—— 
“Then you can tell me the rest of it 
some other time,” she cut in, quickly. 
“We'll have to hurry, now, or we'll be 


meant 


” 
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too late. You mustn’t try to talk to~ 
me till I stop—lI’ll need all my senses 
for the car.” 

She twisted it about with amazing 
speed and sent it fairly flying back over 
the road they had just traveled. Jerry 
Train was too stunned by the sudden- 
ness of it all to interfere until the car 
was under way. After that he dared 
not try to prevent. At the speed at 
which the car fled over the road even a 
slight distraction of the driver’s atten- 
tion would inevitably mean a wreck, 
But he cried out, angrily. 

“Wait—stop a minute—we mustn't 
go back there, of all places. it will 
ruin everything.” 

She laughed, as she bent lower over 
the wheel. “No it won’t—trust me, 
please. And let me drive. I can’t talk 
—at this speed.” 

He protested vainly. The = car 
scarcely slowed at the outer gate, skid- 
ding dangerously as it took the sharp 
curve. It flashed up the drive at a pace 
which forbade him to meddle. And it 
halted, with a creak of locked wheels, 
before the house, just as Maxwell came 
to the doorway. Jerry braced himself 
to make a fight of it, if necessary. But 
the girl sprang out, eagerly, and sped 
toward the steps. 

“T’ve brought him back,” she panted, 
as Jerry followed her. “He absolutely 
refuses to go through with it. He says 
he'll go back to Denwood and finish 
his time rather than go on. You can 
ask him yourself.” 

Maxwell eyed Jerry levelly. The 
younger man squared his shoulders. 
“That’s right, Maxwell. It’s off, per- 
manently. I’m not robbing any safes 
for you or anybody else. And what's 
more——” 

“Never mind the rest of it, then.” 
Maxwell shot out a hand and seized 
one of Jerry’s. “This is splendid! I 
could hardly believe that I’d_ been 
wrong about you, Judson. I'd have 
bet on my judgment. You haven't got 
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one of the earmarks of a genuine 
crook. By Jove, I’m glad you came 
back before I started! Come in. This 
will please Hope tremendously, we 


mustn’t keep him waiting to hear the 


news.” 

Jerry could only stare from the girl’s 
radiant face to Maxwell’s beaming grin, 
He had been ready for a desperate 
hand-to-hand grapple for his life, and 
for a moment he suspected treachery. 
If they got him into the house—— 
The girl’s eyes stilled the thought as it 
was born. There could be no treason 
beneath such honest pleasure as shone 
from them now. Something was be- 
hind the appearances on which he had 
built up his careful circumstantial case 
against Maxwell. He yielded to the 
insistent urging of the hand which 
continued to grip his own, and found 
himself inside the house, where even 
Jocko greeted him with an amiable, 
yellow-fanged grin which completely 
transfigured his heavy face, and, for 
the first time, addressed him with in- 
telligible speech. 

“Good work, Judson. 
you played it this way. 
you would,” 

The lesser riddle of the ape-man’s 
good will could not distract Jerry’s in- 
terest from the chief mystery. He 
followed Laura Hope into the book- 
room, where her father still sat in the 
huge armchair, his face a study in 
benevolent satisfaction, 

“Splendid, Judson! I was afraid 
we'd made a failure with you. This is 
fine. Sit down and stop worrying. 
You’re all right; for the first time since 
you came to us there’s absolutely 
nothing to worry about.” 

Jerry sat down. “If somebody 
doesn’t tell me what it all means I’ll— 
I'll explode,” he said. “I came back 
expecting to fight for my life, and I’m 
glad-handed all over the shop. What’s 
the answer? Quick!” 

There was a burst of laughter from 


Mighty glad 
I was hoping 
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the other three. And then Laura Hope 
shook her head reprovingly at him. 

“I’m not a lady bandit, first of all,” 
she said, “thanking you very much for 
the compliment. And my father isn’t 
a deep and devious plotter of crimes, 
either. And Mr. Maxwell isn’t a 
crooked official. It’s all a simple system 
of father’s finding out with absolute 
certainty whether a man in prison is fit 
to go free again. Don’t you see? If 
you could resist temptation, the way we 
put it before you, ii you preferred to go 
back to prison and serve out your time, 
if you weren’t even influenced by my 
subtle persuasions, we could be certain 
that you could be trusted to stand out 
against lesser temptations. That’s the 
whole story. We all thought you were 
going to be a splendid success, at first. 
And then, when you gave in, we were 
all horribly disappointed. I—I even 
begged father to give you another 
chance, I was so sorry. And then you 
proved yourself so gloriously, just now, 
that we’re all happy again.” 

Jerry Train’s brain staggered giddily 
under the the revelation. 
Looking back he could see how it ail 
fitted together, now, and a sense of 
shamed stupidity assailed him as he 
realized how blind he had been to hints 
which should have enlightened him at 
once. 

“It’s all a plant—then? I’ve 
been undergoing a sort of acid test up 
here? And if I’d gone through with 
the plan to-night——” 

“We'd have failed wretchedly, and 
Mr. Maxwell would have blamed you 
for it and taken you straight back to 
Denwood. You'd have gone on think- 
ing he was crooked, and thinking father 
and I belonged in the same class. I 
was horribly afraid that would be the 
outcome. But it’s all right now. 
You’ve passed with honors. I’m per- 
fectly sure nobody will ever persuade 
you to rob a safe again.” 

“You see, Judson, I’ve been handling 


shock of 


just 
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convicts a pretty long time.” Maxwell 
took up the story as the girl stopped. 
“And I’ve learned that while some men 
can’t be reclaimed by any method so 
far discovered, and simply have to be 
punished, there are plenty of first 
offenders, like you, who don’t need very 
much teaching to show them the sheer 
stupidity of crime. Such men only 
deteriorate in prison, and I’ve gradually 
worked out this scheme, with Hope, 
here, to give them a chance to come 
back before prison ruins them. The 
governor understands and approves. 
He'll pardon you on my say-so, without 
a question, because he’s watched this 
system work before. And if it had 
showed you up as willing to be brow- 
beaten and persuaded into another 
crime, he wouldn’t have listened to any 
amount of pleading in your behalf. 
You'd have stayed in Denwood until I 
thought you were fit for another test. 
That’s really the whole story, except 
that I couldn’t possibly work it without 
Hope and his daughter. So much for 
that part of it. Now we come down 
to your immediate future.” 

“TI was forgetting that myself,” con- 
fessed Jerry, grinning. “I’m still an 
escaped convict, I suppose.” 

“No, you’re still doing special work 
for me in my house at Denwood, and 
sleeping under my roof,” said Maxwell. 
“That’s about the only way I can cover 
up these little tests. If the guards 
guessed, I’d have troubles thick and 
fast. But you'll have to come back 
with me and stay until I can arrange 
your pardon. I don’t dare keep you 
outside any longer. After that we'll 
find you a job, where your employers 
understand all about you, and can’t be 
influenced by any police persecution. 
You won’t have an easy time fighting 
back, but you'll do it if you stick. 
You're not the first one, by any 
means 4 





“It’s very good of you, of course,” 
said Jerry, “but I shan’t need a job. I 
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can take care of myself, all right, I 
think. And if it’s any bother to get me 
a pardon, I'll attend to that, too. Or, 
rather, my friend Malachi Devlin will 
do it for me. You see, I’m not the only 
one who’s been laboring under a mis- 
apprehension. I’ve done you the honor 
of regarding you as_ exceptionally 
clever rascals. You’ve returned the 
compliment. We're both wrong. My 
name’s Gerald Train, and I’m supposed 
to be exploring the highlands in Peru 
about now. Devlin and I fixed this 
little stunt after your promising friend 
Phil Semple beat me silly with the butt 
of my own gun.” He turned a quiz- 
zically reproachful eye toward the girl, 
who flushed. 

“TI—I never dreamed he’d do that,” 
she said quickly. ‘We thought you 
were one of Devlin’s men, and it would 
have been a very troublesome thing, 
of course, if the police had found 
Semple a hundred miles away from 
prison, when the records showed him 
as present and accounted for. I just 
had to keep you from catching him— 
although I was doing my very best to 
get him safely back to Denwood my- 
self, at the time. He played a very 
shabby trick on us, you see.” 

“I know. He told me. He doesn’t 
exactly love you, I’m afraid. Don't 
think I bear malice. I deserved just 
what I got, although I didn’t quite see 
it at the time.” 

“But this complicates things con- 
siderably,” said Maxwell, frowning. 
“Devlin’s a first-class man in his line, 
and I’ve got a lot of respect for him, 
but I’d hate to have him hear a whisper 
about this scheme of ours. He’d never 
understand what——” 

Jerry laughed. “Don’t worry. I 
know Malachi. I'll tell him that you’re 
too crooked for me to have a chance 
of catching you. He'll believe that, 
because he believes it already. And 
you'd better let him get me out, too. 





















That'll please him and help keep him 
safely in the dark. I hate to go b: ick 
to Denwood, but I guess it’s necessary. 





“You won't find it so bad, in 
warden’s house,” said Maxwell. 
promise not to try to get even for the 
way you’ve taken me in. But when 


ly good time 


I think of all the perfect 


and work and sympathy that’s been 
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wasted on re 
respectable citizen 
Jerry Train gianced across the room 


orming a_ thoroughly 





at Laura Hope. There was a suspicion 

of a twinkle in his eyes, but his voice 

was very sober as he interrupted. 
“Oh, don’t let that worry you, Max- 


well,” he said. “It hasn’t been wasted. 
Not the least bit in the world.” 


“CANADA BLACKIE” 


NE of the most resourceful and daring criminals ever convicted in New York 


State was “Canada Blackie,” 
before his death. 
to life imprisonment in 1903 for his 

He was sent to Clinton Prison 
convicts are held. For 
but then 


Somehow he managed to obtain a supply 
yard, intending to blow up the north end of the cell block, 
But his plan was betrayed t 


confusion, make his escape. 


stool pigeon, and Blackie was put 


Leader of a band of yeggmen, Canada Blackie was 
share in an attack 
at Dannemora, 
the first seven years there the lifer 
he tired of the monotony of prison life and decided to 
‘ of dynamite, and buried it in the prison 


in solitary 


who became a power for good among prisoners 


sentenced 
k upon a bank. 

where the most dangerous 
had a good record, 
“crush out.” 


and, in the subsequent 
to the authorities by a 
confinement. 


That punishment proved even more irksome to his rebellious spirit, and he 


set to work again to escape. In 
by breaking up the heads of matches, 
compounding the two substances. 
The failed, too, 
strange weapon he had manufactured. 
solitary confinement in the dark 
dynamite had not yet been discoverec 
Blackie to Auburn prison 
ere he was still kept in solitary 
permitted the companionship of a cat 
The long months in the 


second attempt 


cell. 








lodging place. 
him to lose the sight of one eye and to 

Thomas Mott Osborne, 
in C Blackie, and 
desperate convict 
he had made which ope 
Blackie extracted a knife 
He asked Mr. Osbort 
message that there 

From that time 
was a model pris 


anada 
one day took from a 


1ed his cell door 


he had fashior 


would be no more 
until his death 
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some way a piece 
to him, and this he used as the basic material for a 
scraping the sides 


although he 
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, it was thought adv 
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dungeon 
contract 
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tin box 
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the whereabouts of the 
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at Clinton prison had caused 
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became interested 
that the hitherto 
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extent 
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bird is there with the goods and knows 


HE present chilliness that ex- 

ists between I and Benny 

was started the day Benny 

goes into a dirty-lookin’ book 
store, with more cobwebs in it than 
anything else, and for the price of a 
thin two-bit piece gets a second-hand 
copy of a book writ’ by a guy named 
Blackstone. 

This guy Blackstone used to be a 
constable or chief of police or some- 
thmin’ in a little burg in England some 
few hundred years ago, when the kings 
had to be slid into their evenin’ clothes 
with the aid of a donkey engine and 
a gang of boilermakers. On the strength 
of this two-for-a-cent job, this bird 
has the nerve to write a book on law, 
and he musta got hisself a good press 
agent, ‘cause his stuff is still goin’ 
strong. Where he gets off with this 
kinda stuff is too much for me, ’cause 
it stands to reason things are lots dif- 
ferent nowadays than what they was 
in them days. 

There wasn’t no first-class crooks. 
The way they treated a drunk in them 
days was rich. They’d put his feet 
through two holes in a board, and hang 
a sign around his neck with a big let- 
ter D on it, and then they’d put him 
out in the sunshine where everybody 
could see him. So I says, “A guy that 


’ 


ain’t had no more experience than this 
Blackstone party ain’t got no excuse 
in the world for writin’ a book. 
figure out where he gets his drag. 

However, Benny seems to think this 


I can’t 


what he’s talkin’ about. He’s as inter- 
ested as if he was gettin’ paid for it, 
and I can’t pry him away from said 
book, which is a blessin’ in a way, ’cause 
I don’t have to listen to his line of 
chatter while he’s readin’. Not that 
Benny talks too much or nothin’ like 
that. He’s right there a million ways, 
this bird is. He has ideas, and, be- 
sides that, Benny is the undisputed 
champion liar of the world. Believe 
me, every day I associate with Benny 
I come nearer to thinkin’ that this guy 
Ananias was a truthful boy, and his 
stuff was advertised too much. 

Anyway, as I was sayin’, I tries to 
get Benny away from this book of old- 
fashioned dope he’s bought, but I don’t 
seem to make no headway, so I drifts 
out and down to the gin mill on the 
corner, where I has a lot of heavy 
conversation with Gus, the bartender, 
and we hoists a few. 

Gus, by the way, is in the same class 
with the Rock of Gibraltar, and knows 
more people than Wilson. He’s great 
on this yessin’ stuff. Nobody never got 
no argument out of Gus. Most of Gus’ 
clients are more or less stewed when 
they come in for his counsel, and many 
a one of ’em has wept on his noble 
bosom. No matter what anybody says, 
Gus has got a way of makin’ you think 
you're absolutely right, and he’s with 
you strong, except when two intoxicated 
men get arguin’, each havin’ a different 
point of view; and then he’s not. 
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As I was comin’ out of the house of 
cheer a little while later, I gets in a 
argument with one ‘of the swingin’ 
doors, and while I’m tellin’ it a few 
things, the other one swings back and 
gives me a tap on the lamp, and | 
take the count. That’s how come [ 
gets a bird of a black eye. 

When I gets back to Benny, I got 
a beautiful shanty, and it’s gettin’ 
worse all the time. It’s one of the most 
beautiful “studies in black and blue” 
I’ve seen in a long time. Benny was 
still readin’ his Blackstone, and at first 
didn’t pay no attention to me comin’ in. 
However, he soon looks up, and when 
he sees that lamp of mine, which was 
closed for the season by then, he jumps 
out of his chair like somebody was in- 
vitin’ him to have a drink. I kinda 
thought he was goin’ to be there with 
the sympathy stuff, but nothing: stir- 
rin’. He thinks it’s so funny he does 
a song and dance over it. 

“Oh, what luck)” he sings. “Be-a-u- 
tiful, be-a-u-tiful.” 

First off I thinks maybe somebody’s 
give him somethin’. 
“What’s your main trouble?” asks I. 

He like to went into a fit or some- 
thin’) dancin’ around and slappin’ me 
on the back real affectionate. 

“Lovely, lovely, lovely!” says he. 
“Lovely black and blue eye!” 

“You won't be able to see it in a min- 
ute,” I throws him. 

“But, Hank,” he. insists, “that eye 
is worth a couple of hundred seeds 


some hop or 


to you, just the way she stands; and 
in the morning, with good luck, she 
ought to be lots worse.” 

“You been sleigh ridin’, ain’t you?” 
I says. 

“It’s a fact,” he says, real earnest- 
like, coolin’ down some; “I can get 
you at least two hundred iron men 
for that blinker.’ 

“Gimme a nickel, and you can have 
it,’ I tells him. “Is this another one of 


your bright ideas?’ 
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“No, sir,” says he. “This is the idea 
of our friend Blackstone.” 
“Blackstone!’’ I yells. 
know about black eyes?” 
“Everything,” answers Benny. “He’s 
one of the chief authorities on law in 

the world to-day.” 

“Outside,” says I. “He passed off a 
hundred years before Raleigh discov- 
ered America.” 

This crack of mine, showin’ Benny 
that I knew somethin’ about this his- 
tory thing, didn’t seem to bother him 
much. He’s lookin’ in the book, and 
a pointin’ with his finger and readin’ 
some kind of words that sound like 
Fyetalian to me. 

“Say,” I breaks in, 
pay me this two hundred seeds?” 

“T’ve got an idea that J. Roderick 
Wadsworth will be only too glad to pay 
you at least that amount for it,” he 
“With my guidance and coun- 


“What’s he 


‘who’s goin’ to 


tells me. 
sel, I have an idea——” 

“One of your ideas put me in jail 
once,” I reminds him abruptly. 

“The spoils of war,” says he, wav- 
in’ his hand as if it didn’t mean noth- 
in’ to be in stir. “It didn’t hurt you 
any, did it?” 

“It didn’t do me no good, neither,” 
I says. 

“To the contrary, it did do you some 
good,” says he, again wavin’ his hand. 

“How ?” I wants to know. 

“My boy, the experience you re- 
ceived while you were incarcerated was 
invaluable,” says he. “It added to your 
wealth of knowledge as nothing else 
could.” 

I got up on my high horse after that 
one. Believe me, I thinks this guy is 
gettin’ rabid. 

“One more crack like that, and out 
you go,” I tells him. ‘Now, let’s hear 
what this idea is you got.” 

I must say that Benny’s got this thing 
all worked up shipshape. It seems like 
he knows this J. Roderick Wadsworth, 
and he’s a banker with a lot of money, 
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which is the only thing that keeps him 
among the “upper crust,” ’cause he’s 
got a bad habit of goin’ to his club 
every night and gettin’ stewed. Benny 
says that he’s spotted this bird leggin’ 
it home for the last three nights. It 
seems like this club is just about a 
square away from his house, and he 
don’t take no automobile to go that 
little distance, so he puts his trust in 
the lamp-posts and tree boxes, and hikes 
it for home every mornin’ about two 
a. m., he not carin’ particular about get- 
tin’ to the office next mornin’ on time. 
I’m supposed to be walkin’ along the 
pavement in front of his house when 
he comes staggerin’ along, and then I’m 
to bump into him, and as I fall I’m 
to grab him, and we both goes down 
together. That’s the way I’m supposed 
to get this black eye, which this guy, 
to hear Benny tell it, will cheerfully pay 
for in the mornin’ when he’s sober. 

Well, everything’s all set for the big 
act that night about one-thirty, Benny 
thinkin’ that maybe on account of him 
bein’ on a souse for the last three 
nights, he might drift along a little early. 
We sits down on the curbstone and 
waits for him. At three a. m. we was 
still waitin’. 

“Maybe they got to carry him home 
to-night,” suggests I. 

“No, sir,” says Benny, shakin’ his 
head real positive. “You don’t know 
this bird like I do. Here he comes 
now.” 

I takes a slant up the street, and I'll 
say this bird was weakenin’ in the home 
stretch. He’s listin’ a bit to one side, 
and it’s plain to see the street ain’t wide 
enough for him. 

“Now,” says Benny, “T’ll stay here, 
and you follow instructions.” 

3elieve me, that’s one of the best 
things I do. I sticks my hands in my 


jeans, and I pulls my lid down over 
the bum blinker, 
fast up the street. 
to balance hisself 


and starts walkin’ 
The stew is tryin’ 
a little before he 
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goes on farther, and when I gets up to 
him, he tilts a little toward the front, 
and the next thing I know, I and him is 
sprawlin’ on the pavement and me on 
the bottom. Believe me, I don’t have 
to try no fancy work. It couldn’t have 
been better if it had happened by acci- 
dent. He just naturally bumped into 
me, and he’s a big man, and I falls down 
and him on top, but just to make the 
darn thing more realistic, as Benny 
says, I pulls and hauls and rolls around, 
draggin’ him with me. After a while, 
when I thinks he’s good and dirty, I 
gets up, and then I picks him up. He’s 
so stewed he ain’t said a word. 

“That was a mighty nasty wallop you 
give me, gov’nor,” I tells him, liftin’ my 
hat so he could see the blinker. 

“Tl have the zame,” says he. 

Right away I see there ain’t much use 
talkin’ to this bird, but I gives him a 
big line about what a rough guy he 
is, and I’ll have the law on him, and 
the last I seen of him, he was bein’ 
dragged in the hotfSe by some guy, 
which I takes to be the butler. 

“Lovely, lovely, lovely!” declares 
Benny, after the drunk is safe inside 
with the door shut. “Couldn’t have 
been better. Lovely, lovely, lovely, 
be-a-u-ti-ful !” 

“T’m doin’ all the work,” I says. 

“You mean you are doing it now,” 
says he. “But just wait until to-mor- 
row, my boy, and then you will see 
what brains can do.” 

I didn’t have nothin’ to say on that 
one, ’cause I’m givin’ Benny a hun- 
dred aces on this brains thing. This 
guy is just naturally there with that 
kinda stuff. Furthermore, he’s got the 
looks and the talk to back it up. 

This bird ain’t no ordinary crook. 
He’s a graduate, and he says it enti- 
tles him to be called a adventurer. He 
don’t pull none of this small-town stuff 
like crackin’ safes or pickin’ pockets, 
like I used to do before I and him 
formed a company and went in busi- 
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ness for ourself. All his stuff is real 
uptown stuff, and he mixes right up 
with the highbrows, gettin’ it over. 
And believe me, he’s what I calls a vel- 
vet-tongued artist at this chatter stuff. 
Why, he’s got a line of soft soap that 
would make some of our statesmen 
leave off the grape juice and take to 
five-cent “skats!” He’s got a figure 
like a ad for men‘s clothes, and I never 
seen a guy in my sweet young life that 
could wear a yellow necktie that not 
only talks, but screams and hollers, like 
he can. 

With it all, he’s one of the most mod- 
est li’l’ fellas you ever did see. As long 
as I have knew that guy I never heard 
him blow hisself up once. Just as he 
says, it ain’t necessary; and everybody 
in the profession knows he’s the best 
con man in the profession, and there’s 
only two high-class crooks in exist- 
ence, and there’s plenty of work for 
both Benny and him. 

However, to go on with this hair- 
raisin’ melodrama, the next day we 
drifts into J. Roderick Wadsworth’s 
office, on the fourth floor of the West- 
ory Buildin’, Benny has his Blackstone 
with him, and he’s dressd up like a 
Christmas tree. 

A little flapper meets us, and Benny 
tells her that his name is Oscar W. 
Graham, and that he’s an attorney at 
law, and he’s got very, very important 
business to transact with Mr. Wads- 
worth. This seems to turn the trick, 
and in a few minutes we're bein’ in- 
vited into the old boy’s private office. 

When JI first got a slant at him I 
kinda thinks we have hit around there 
at a bad time, ’cause he don’t look like 
he’s got over the bun he had last night. 
It didn’t need no bright guy to see that 
this old bird’s nursin’ a beautiful hang- 
over. He don’t seem to recognize me 
a-tall. 

Benny wades into him like a thou- 
sand bricks. He uncorks the soft soap, 
and tells him all about how I’m his 
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client, and I’d had a unfortunate thing 
happen to me the night before, and 
then he goes ahead and tells the old 
boy just what happened the night be- 
fore, with a little bull throwed in. He 
plays it strong, every once in a while 
pointin’ to my lamp, which is puffed 
up like a balloon, and then he opens his 
Blackstone and reads out of it somethin’ 
which goes like this: 

Assault and battery may subject the actor 
to a criminal prosecution by the State, and 
to a civil action in tort by the injured in- 
dividual. Such an act is at once a breach 
of the public peace and an invasion of the 
injured person’s rights, 


After he lets this sink in, he goes on 
to say that he dislikes very much to 
institute proceedings again a gentleman 
of Mr. Wadsworth’s standing, and he 
tells him that he felt confident when 
he left his office that mornin’ to call on 
the said Wadsworth that he would be 
anxious to settle this little affair out 
of court, and, with that in mind, he 
had volunteered to come with me to 
see “Waddy” and get this distasteful 
business over at once. 

Up to this time the old gent ain’t 
opened his gazabo. He’s alistenin’ 
pretty intent, but I couldn’t figure out 
whether he was impressed by Benny’s 
line, or whether he was thinkin’ about 
somethin’ else. However, Benny’s on 
the job and still talkin’, but I could see 
that he was almost finished, and he 
ain’t got a rise out of the old man yet. 
Believe me, the next remark Benny 
makes kinda wakes him up. 

“As I was saying, Mr. Wadsworth,” 
says Benny, “this is not a case to go into 
a court. A gentleman of your prestige 
and high standing naturally wishes to 
avoid all the unnecessary notoriety 
which attends a court trial. In the in- 
terest of justice I must say that my 
client has an absolutely open-and-shut 
case. You, my dear sir, were intoxi- 
cated, and while intoxicated committed 
an unprovoked assault upon this young 


Sea 
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man. You know, or your attorney will 
tell you, sir, that you are liable for dam- 
ages under the law if this young man 
wishes to push this case. I consider it 
a favor on my part for coming to you 
personally about this matter. This 
young man is perfectly willing to ac- 
cept any nominal sum, and thereby 
spare you the trouble and notoriety 
which must necessarily attend a case 
of this kind.” 

3enny waits for a minute, no doubt 
expectin’ a answer, but he got fooled. 
The old man never opened his yawp. 

“Of course,” goes on our hero, “if 
you do not care to settle this thing 
now, the only course open to me, as 
an attorney, is to institute proceedings 
against you for assault and battery, and 
after you are fined fifty dollars, which 
is the usual fine for a case of this kind 
when a defendant is found guilty, we 
will then institute civil proceedings and 
sue you for—say, about a thousand 
dollars’ damages,” 

This kinda wakes the old man up, 
and he looks first at me, then at Benny, 
and then he comes back to my damaged 
optic. 

“T beg your pardon,” says he, real 
politelike, I thought; “I was thinking 
about something else.” 

He gives my lamp another slant. 
“How much does this roughneck want 
for it?” 

This kinda gets my animal, but Benny 
frowns at me not to break up the party 
and throw water on the parade, and 
then he scratches his head real solemn- 
like. 

“Well,” he says, rubbin’ his chin and 
lookin’ at me, “I think about five hun- 
dred dollars would be about right.” 

“T’ll give you two hundred and not a 
damn’ cent more,” retorts old Wads- 
worth, 

Well, Benny hemmed and hawed, and 
shot his bag off some more, and finally 
he asks me what I think about it, and I 
nods my head; then we write the old 
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gent out a receipt and a release, as 
Benny called it, and the old man opens 
his safe and gives us the two hundred 
berries, and out we go. 

Once outside, Benny starts in on 4 
monologue about brains and muscle, and 
how brains wins out in the end, and 
advises me to take my hundred and get 
myself some books and read some, 

“It’s indispensable these days for a 
man to be fully acquainted with the best 
in literature and commentaries,” says 
he. “Now, look at this Blackstone. It 
cost me just twenty-five cents, and 
within twelve hours it’s brought us two 
hundred dollars.” 

“Yes, sir,” Iagrees. “I kinda had the 
idea that this guy Blackstone was a has- 
been, but I’m right here to say that this 
bird is there like a duck. Has he got 
any more dope in that there book that's 
as good as this?” 

“Why, my boy,” says Benny, “this lit- 
tle episode, which you were privileged 
to listen to, is a small nontechnical mat- 
ter compared to some of the ideas which 
are included in this little volume.” 

“Full of that kinda stuff, eh?” I says, 
completely took up with this old-timer. 

“Every idea here,” says Benny, “is 
worth a fortune to him who has the 
brains to adapt it to his particular line 
of business.” 

“Regular old hot stuff, eh?” I says. 

“You said it,” says he. “The con- 
tents of this bock are worth a million 
dollars to a man who knows what to do 
with the information he gets out of 
1 

“Well, I got to hand it te 
Jenny,” says I. “You're the meanest 
little talker I ever and I ain't 
tryin’ to hand you nothin’, neither. 
Believe me, if brains was electricity, 
you'd be a whole power plant.” 

Just then a big hand taps me on the 
shoulder, and believe me, a man of my 
experience don’t have to look around 
to tell when a bull touches him. Right 
away I see that the last chips ain’t been 


you, 


seen, 
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raked in yet; the game is still goin’. 
Benny’s still tellin’ me about what a 
wonder this guy Blackstone is, and he’s 
pointin’ somethin’ out to me in the book, 
with no idea that there’s a flatty stand- 
in’ next to us, givin’ us the double O. 
Believe me, I kinda felt that Benny’s 
tongue would go a long ways further 
in a emergency of this kind than mine 
would, so I pulls his coat tail to get 
his attention. 

Believe me, I’ve seen some indignant 
people in my life, bat never before did 
I see anything like the face that Benny 
passed that cop. He looked like he 
was about to fire the cop off the police 
force for darin’ to speak to us. 

“I beg your pardon,” says he, pullin’ 
me away and gettin’ in front of the flat- 
foot. 

“Mr. Wadsworth would be 
seein’ you two gints,” says he. 

“We just came from his office,” says 
Benny, smilin’. “It’s all right, I assure 
you. We’ve just seen him.” 

“And sure ’tis me that knows that,” 
says the bull. “But the owld gintleman 
forgot somethin’ while you were seein’ 
him, and now he’s afther seein’ you 
ag’in.” 

“Well, we won’t go,” says Benny, 
real finallike, turnin’ away. “We can’t 
be bothered.” 

“Oh, faith, you’re goin’ allright!” 
says Murphy. “And it goin’ to be me 
that'll take you if you don’t go peace- 
able.” 

Benny looks at the bull, and then 
he makes up his mind mighty quick, 
and it’s a good thing, too, I thinks, for 
this Irish canary looks like he can carry 
a half a dozen men up to “Waddy’s” 
office. So we all rides up to the fourth 
floor real sociablelike on the elevator. 

We finds the old gent pretty much as 
we left except that his brain seems to 
be a little clearer. He offers us chairs, 
and we all sit down. 

“Now,” says our old friend, J. Rod- 
erick Wadsworth, after we’d all got 


afther 
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settled, “while you gentlemen were here 
a few moments ago I was makin’ an 
effort to reconcile two of the coinci- 
dences which happened last night, and 
it was not until after you both had 
gone that I realized beyond reasonable 
doubt just how these two coincidences 
go hand in hand, as it were. So I sent 
one of my clerks after you, who in turn 
met my good friend, Mr. Holahan— 
here he pointed to the bull—who is here 
during this conversation, representing 
the law.” 

Benny nods real wiselike, while I 
was watching the bull, who has sit his 
big self right in front of the only door 
out of the room, 

“Now that we understand each other,” 
goes on “Roddy,” “I will proceed. Last 
night I admit I was intoxicated, and, 
through some agency possibly contribu- 
table to me or possibly not, I managed 
in some way to injure this young man. 
Now, at the time this young man says 
I assaulted him, I was the possessor of 
an exceptionally fine watch, and a wallet 
with some few dollars in it—about eight 
or ten dollars, to be exact—and after 
the occurrence I regret very much to 
say that both my watch and wallet had 
disappeared, my butler stating positively 
that I did not bring them home with 
me. In view of the extenuating cir- 
cumstances surrounding this case I feel 
as though this young man must know 
something about my missing prop- 
erty.” 

Durin’ this spiel I kinda gets the idea 
that somethin’ is goin’ wrong, but I 
feels that no matter what happens I 
got Benny with me on my side, but 
one look at him and I sees there’s 
nothin’ stirrin’, He’s lookin’ at me 
like I was poison or somethin’, From 


the expression on his mug I’m willin’ 
to swear that he thinks while I’m wras- 
tlin’ around the pavement with this old 
drunk, I’ve gone back to my old line 
and picked his pockets. Believe me, my 
head swims around on that. 
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“I should like a moment, if you 
please, to speak to my client privately,” 
says Benny. 

I and him goes over in the corner. 
“Did you pinch this guy’s ticker?” asks 
he. 

“You'll think a wagon run over you 
in a minute,” I tells him. 

“You ain’t been up to your old tricks 
again, have you?” he persists, 

“Where do you want to go, the hos- 
pital or the morgue?” I throws him. 

Benny goes back to the crowd, and 
rubs his chin some, like he was tryin’ 
to think. 

“My client denies any knowledge of 
your watch and wallet,” says he. 

Old Waddy turns to Pat. “What do 
you think of it, Mr. Holahan?”’ 

“Well,” says the cop. “TI t’ink it’s 
up to this gint to buy you another 
watch, or be afther puttin’ up the coin 
for another.” 

“Well,” says Roddy, sighin’ to his- 
self, “this young man has been very 
kind to me. He came here to my office 
and allowed me to straighten up the 
little difficulty we had, out of court, and 
I feel inclined to reciprocate.” He 
turns to Benny. “If your client wishes 
to buy me another watch, which will 
cost him about two hundred dollars, I 
will not prosecute, but in case he does 
not feel so inclined—well, I’m afraid 
we will all be compelled to step around 
to the station house with Mr. Holahan 
and get it settled in that way.” 

“Say,” said I to Benny, “can’t you 
see this guy’s tryin’ to pass us the razz?” 

“Kindly keep quict,” says Benny, giv- 
in’ mea dirty look. It’s easy to see 
he’s a little nervous about this station- 
house thing, and I’m here to say that 
I ain’t exactly tickled stiff over the 
proposition myself, 

Well, far be it from me to dwell 
on the disagreeable happenin’s of that 
afternoon. Sufficient to say that I don’t 
get a chance for my ante, and I’m the 
goat. I, Benny, Wadsworth, and the 


cop all go around to a jewelry store— 
there was ten of us that went alto- 
gether, I and Benny and Wadsworth 
bein’ three and Holahan the other seven 
—and Wadsworth picks out a peach of 
a sport-model ten-cylinder ticker that 
just stood us two hundred iron men, 
and it was only when it was in the old 
boy’s pocket that the big-pawed brick 
presser took his eyes off me. 

Anyway, I and Benny finally gets by 
ourself, 

“You made a fine mess of this thing, 
didn’t you?” says he. 

“How come?” I says. 

Benny is good and sore, and he gives 
me a good bawlin’ out. He says I 
ain’t treated him square, and all the 
teachin’ he’s give me is wasted. He 
says just when he had turned a good 
trick, I have to play hoss and upset 
everything, and if it hadn’t been for 
him I’d got took up, and sent up the 
river. 

“Tf you hada talked another minute 
I’d got shot at sunrise,” I tells him. 
“You stuck to me like water does to 
oil paper.” 

“T did everything I could for you 
under the circumstances,” he says. “In 
the first place, you didn’t let me have 
all the facts in the case.” 

“Facts!” I hollers. 

“Yes, facts!” he yells, gettin’ hot un- 
der the collar. ‘Blackstone says that a 
client should tell his lawyer everything, 
even though it be a detriment to the 
execution of the case, so that the lawyer 
may be prepared for any emergency.” 

“Who appointed you my lawyer?” 
asks I. 

“Vou did,” he screams. “And then 
you didn’t tell me that you lifted this 
guy’s watch and wallet. Therefore it 
was a distinct surprise when your coun- 
sel, meaning me, heard of it. If I 
hadn’t had my Blackstone with me, you 
would have gone to the pen.” 

“Did he tell you to fork over that 
two hundred seeds, too?” I asks. 
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warmed answers. 


“Certainly,” 
“Then he don’t know no more about 


law than I do about preachin’ a ser- 
mon,” says I. 
“Well, I’m sorry,” says he, waggin’ 
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“T wish I could believe you,” he says 
real mournfullike, and movin’ off. 
That evenin’ I was standin’ at the end 
of the bar handin’ friend Gus a line 
of talk, and who should float in and 
walk straight up to the booze counter 
but J. Roderick Wadsworth. “Holy 


“Ain’t I had 
of this poor fish all day, with- 
follerin’ me my favorite 

What’s he doin’ in here?” 
Gus and him seem to know 


Smokes!” thinks I. 
enough 
out his 
cheer parlor? 

However, 


into 


each other pretty well. They shake 
hands like real cordiallike, and I’m led 


to believe they’re pretty chummy. 
“IT got your phone message,” 
Roddy. “What’s up?” 
Gus reaches into the cash drawer and 


says 


fishes out a wallet as flat as a pancake, 
and watch. Believe me, I’m wise 
‘ight there, and I edges over a little 


loser to get 
Ine slant, and I nearly 
[his thing he’s got in 


look at said time-piece. 
ly took the count. 
his hand is a 


45 


. 


Blackstone 


regular alarm clock, with some kind of 
a dirty nickel-plated case, and a tick that 
you could hear three blocks off. I£ that 
watch cost more than ninety-eight cents, 
I’m the guy that built the pyramids. 
While [’'m recoverin’ from the blow 


Gus comes over, wipin’ a glass and 
grinnin’, 

“That’s a funny old guy,” says he. 
“He belongs to a club where I ’tend 
bar at night after I get through here. 


I’m usually off here about eight o’clock, 
and then I go up to the club and pick 
up a little extra money that way. Well, 


this old guy gets a bun on every dog- 
goned night, but when he gets stewed, 
he gets stewed right. Last night he 


1 
was up there, and I was kinda ’fraid 
1@ wasn’t goin’ to make it all the way 
1ome with the bundle he had with him, 
so I took his watch and his wallet and 
ept for him. To-day I called up 
iis office and told his stenog to tell the 
Id man I wanted to see him. When 
what I had for him, he was tick- 
silly. He slipped me five seeds.” 
“He looks like a pretty sharp old 


1 
i 
1 
I 


"em 


( 
he saw 
1 
i 


geezer at that,” I says. 

“Oh, yes!” says Gus, waggin’ his 
head, real positive. “Just because he’s 
a stew, ras think he’s a_ boothead. 


That guy’s just as bright as they make 
’em,.” 
“Correct,” 


says I. “You’re a smart 


boy, and you go to the head of the class. 
That old guy’s got more brains than 
Benny and Blackstone put togethe 
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yf fifty-three thousand dollars’ 


he guilty men to reveal the hiding place of thei: 


vould be given the maximum sent 
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aul. 
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and Louis Merriam for the theft 
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that the law allows if they refused to 


the whereabouts of the valuable 
be worth sev- 
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A Doctor Bentiron Story 


NE hot July afternoon I found 
& Doctor Bentiron engaged with 
three visitors. I handed him 
the three-o’clock reports and 
he took them silently, motioning with 
his head for me to stay. 

“My assistant, Doctor Blakely,” he 
drawled, yawning; and I looked at his 
guests. 

Standing directly before the doctor's 
great chair was a dapper, clean-shaven 
young man who carried himself im- 
portantly. Despite the heat, he wore 
a beautifully tailored frock coat, and 
there was a white rim about the top 
of his neat gray waistcoat. He was 
evidently on excellent terms with him- 
self. 

He looked patronizingly about the 
big, bare room. 

It was indeed a curious office, with 
its uncarpeted floor and blank, window- 
less walls. It was lighted by a sky- 
light which formed the entire ceiling, 
and its only furniture was the doctor’s 
great reclining chair, flanked by two 
squat revolving bookcases, six feet in 
diameter. Save in special cases, the 
doctor allowed his patients to stand, 
maintaining that this discouraged lo- 
quacity. But to one unacustomed, this 
‘ barren room, coupled with the chief’s 
careless shabbiness of dress, must have 
seemed odd enough. 

Our natty visitor seemed to find it 
, for he glanced at his companion 
with a supercilious smile. The latter 
vas an elderly man, comfortably stout, 
dignified, aloof. He was dressed with 
conservative exactitude, and wore neat 





so 


little sideburns; I took him to be a 
banker. Beneath his suave front I 
could detect worried lines; the well- 
kept hand which smoothed his cheek 
was unsteady. A little in the rear, as 
usual, stood my old friend, Detective 
Sergeant O’Malley, slight, diffident, un- 
easy, his beady eyes glinting alertly. 
Seeing me, he bobbed his rusty head 
in wordless greeting and flashed a look 
of inimitable contempt at the spokes- 
man of the little group. 

“Now begin again,” drawled Doctor 
Bentiron, yawning. His dull eyes were 
fixed vacantly upon the wall before 
him; he seemed even more than usually 
bored. 

The dapper young man advanced a 
step, coming directly in front of the 
great chair, and tried unsuccessfully to 
catch the chief’s eye. The doctor 
grunted inarticulately and turned a little 
farther away. He preferred that vis- 
itors should keep their distance; I knew 
that he disliked this man’s aggressive 
manner. 

“Tam Mr. Spottiswood,” began our 
guest. It was as though he said, “I 
am the Czar of all the Russians”—a 
more important personage in that day 
than in this, “I represent the National 
Banks’ Protective Society.” He paused 
to let that sink in, but the doctor re- 
mained supremely unimpressed. 

“Some time on Monday a quarter of 
a million in currency was abstracted 
from the vault of the Corn Growers’ 
National Bank,” went on Mr. Spottis- 


wood. “The money was in ten and 
twenty-dollar notes; worn bills which 
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had accumulated. Mr. Atkins, the 
cashier,” he gestured toward his silent, 
dignified companion, “had this money 
packed on Monday to be returned to 
the sub-treasury. Yesterday—Tues- 
day—when he went for the 
messenger the money was gone. He 
reported the loss to the president at 
once, and J Mr. Spot- 
tiswood inflated his neat waistcoat, as 
who should say, “They couldn’t have 
done better.” In rear O'Malley 
twisted a disdainful mouth. The doc- 
tor remained as aloof and indifferent as 


ever; his long gray eyes blinked sleep- 


to get it 


’ 


was sent ior. 


the 


ily. 

“My investigations proved,” the de- 
tective resumed, “that the money must 
have been stolen during working hours 
on Monday. they left that 
night, Mr. Atkins and the receiving 
teller, Mr. Henderson, saw vault 
closed by Marlboro, the assistant cash- 
ier. Then they went out with the first 
vice president, leaving Marlboro alone. 
The vault was in perfect condition—I 
had inspected it myself that morning— 
and the time-lock was set for eight 
a.m. Mr. Atkins here, arriving early 
on Tuesday morning, saw it opened and 
shortly afterward discovered the theft. 

“Now, only three men had access to 


Before 


the 


this vault: Mr. Atkins, Mr. Hender- 
son, the teller, and Marlboro. Of 
course I ordered his arrest at once.” 


Mr. Spottiswood paused, inflating his 
waistcoat more; apparently he 
awaited some commendation, but the 
doctor was mute. ‘And then,” he went 
on, rather crestfallen, “I advised com- 
ing to you.” 

Doctor Bentiron stirred a little, 
dropped his butt and began to roll an- 
other cigarette, yawning. “What have 
I to do with it?” he drawled. “Are you 
going to arrest me, too?” 

The detective flushed. 
hesitated, “it’s this way. 


once 


“Why,” he 
We can’t find 


out how Marlboro’”—I noted his care- 
ful omission of the Mister whenever he 
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spoke of the suspect—“got away with 


the money, or,what he did with it. He 
reported yesterday as usual; of course 
that was to disarm suspicion. I have 
traced his acts Monday night, without 
And so, hav- 
at his guilt by the process 


bringing out any clews. 
ing arrived 
of elimination . 
“Umphf,” 

i 
“Have your 


interjected the doctor. 


Certainly,” declared Spottiswood 
firmly. “It must have been one of these 
three men.” His weary 
patience, as though he explained to a 
child. The chief blinked imperturbably. 
“Only these three had access to the 
rs 
1 


tone held a 


vault, and the movements of Hender- 
son and Mr. Atkins are accounted for. 
They left with the vice president that 
night, as I told you—empty-handed. 
while I was working in the 
vault on Monday, Marlboro 
and the packages of bills. 
‘That would be worth stealing,’ he said. 
‘All small bills, too; they couldn’t be 
got them out of the 


5S 


Besides, 
came in 


looked at 


traced, once you 
bank.’ ” 
“Umphf,” said the chief again. “Two 
hundred and fifty thousand in tens and 
would make quite a bundle. 
one see Marlboro carrying a 


twenties 
Did any 


bag?” 

er ; ‘ 

“No,” admitted the detective reluc- 
tantly. “The watchman says his hands 


were empty. But he stayed in the bank 
after the other officers had left. I sup- 
pose he secreted the bills about his per- 
son.” 

“Umphf,” drawled the doctor. “It 
must have made him pretty stout. Did 
anybody carry out a bag that night?” 

The detective frowned. Beside him, 
Atkins started nervously and seemed 
about to speak. But it was O’ Malley 
who answered. “Peters, the book- 
keeper,” he vouchsafed, “carried a suit 
case.” 

Spottiswood smiled patronizingly, 
shaking his head in gentle reprobation, 
It was evident that he sought no aid 
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from the regular force; he was the 


pattern of the superhumanly wise 
story-book detective. One could im- 
agine him whispering “Bunglers!’ un- 


der his breath. 

“But Peters couldn’t have gotten into 
the vault, doctor,” explained Atkins, 
speaking for the first time. The words 
were positive enough, but he seemed 
to be arguing against a new-risen fear. 
His dignified manner failed to cover 
the note of strain. “It couldn’t have 
been Peters,” he protested weakly. 

“Umphf,” remarked the Doctor plac- 
idly, unheeding. “What was Peters do- 
ing with a suit case?” 

“His brother died on Sunday,” said 
Atkins. “I gave him Tuesday to go 
to the funeral, and he left direct from 
the bank Monday night. His brother 
lived in East Orange.” 

“Exactly,” droned the doctor 
ferently. “All very 
doubt; but I have work to do.” 
hand hovered over a push button. 

The bank detective took another 
step forward. It brought him almost 
to the chief’s knee, and the latter drew 
back a little. “But, Doctor Bentiron,” 
he protested. “we desire to retain your 
services. I know that you have been 
quite successful in criminal investiga- 
tions—of a sort.” The smooth 
were insufferably patronizing. “I want 
to employ you, in behalf of the N. B. 
P. S., to examine the Marl- 
boro, to put him through your psycho- 
logical and make him 
The day of old-fashioned sleuthing is 
past,” he proclaimed, warming to his 


indif- 
interesting, no 


His 


tones 


suspect, 


tests confess. 


subject. “We who are progressive rec- 


ognize the importance of modern meth- 
ods in the study of crime. We em- 
phasize the psychology of the criminal ; 
we employ expert psychologists ; we be- 
This is an im- 
portant case; success here will enhance 
your reputation. And the N. B. P. S. 


come expert ourselves. 


will pay well—very well—for a con- 
I thought there was a cer- 


fession.”’ 
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tain significance in the smooth tones; 
the speaker evidently felt that his argu- 
ment was cogent. 

But it was an unfortunate climax, 
No one could be less moved by cupid- 
ity than Doctor Bentiron; and, as I 
well knew, his reputation needed no 
In psychiatry, the doc- 
head and 
above any other alienist in the country, 
He turned his head a little and stared 
straight at the detective from beneath 
heavy, overhanging brows. That 
worthy flushed painfully; his eyes 


The chief’s direct gaze was 


enhancement. 


4 1 
tor stood alone, shoulders 


dropped. 
not easily supported. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, his 
dry, dragging “Young 
man, you are too fond of yourself. I 
do not like your manner; I am not in- 
terested in maunderings. In 
short, you annoy me. Go away.” He 
touched one of the battery of buttons 
at his elbow. 

A nurse popped in at the door, and 
the luckless detective went out. I al- 
most pitied him, those few drawiled 
words had cut his vanity so deep. The 
cashier followed silently, not much tast 
down; evidently he had hoped little 
from this interview. Last of all 
O'Malley trailed out, hesitating in the 
doorway for a moment. Then he fol- 
lowed his companions to the street; 
but the door had scarcely closed upon 


tones frosty. 


your 


them when he was back. 

The chief sat in his accustomed 
posture, slid far down in the great easy- 
chair, knees almost as high as his head. 
He smoked placidly, staring at the bare 
white wall before him, and did not look 
about ; that vague took in 
everything. 

“O'Malley,” he drawled, head still 
turned away, “you have something on 
Spill it; I don’t mind lis- 

His tone was kindly; 
fond of this diffident 


yet gaze 


your mind. 

tening t 

the chief was 

little man.” 
O’Malley shuffled uneasily for a mo- 


» VOU. 


















ment, standing carefully to one side of 
the big chair; he knew the doctor’s 
preference. “’Tis the same thing, sor,” 
he began shyly. “This man Spottis- 
wood is a grand detective, no doubt; 
he says so himself.” The rusty, creak- 
ing tones were heavy with sarcasm. 
“And I’m an old-fashioned, flat-foot 
cop; I know it. But, doctor, I ain’t 
satisfied. This here’s a queer case, en- 
tirely. I picked up a bit of paper, in 
there at the bank, and I brung it along 
to show you.” 

He produced a slip of plain paper, 
tightly folded as though it had been 
stuffed into a pocket. On it were two 
or three typewritten lines; to my curi- 
ous gaze they seemed ail X’s and Y’s. 

“Found it this morning,’ pursued 
O’Malley, “in the where thi 
Marlboro works, and Atkins and Hen- 
derson, too. On the floor, it was, all 
folded up like that. ‘Spots’ there, he 
sent for me to make the collar, you see. 
Fool trick, it was; they ain’t no evi- 
dence to hold him on. I bet he’s 
by now. Well, I picked up this here, 
saying nothing at all, and I took it 
down to headquarters with me, but they 
couldn’t make nothing out of it there. 
And so I brung it to you,” he finished 
simply. 

“Umphf,” answered 
iron indifferently; but I do not think 


office 


loose 


Doctor Bent- 
he was untouched by this sincere trib- 
ute, 
perts fell down?” 


“How can I read it, if your ex- 
But he looked more 
closely at the cryptic message. 

I leaned over the arm of his chair, 
peering curiously, and this is what I 
saw: 

IlfXheavyVXBO 2Z 2doul 
awayY 3X x 


he: vy 1E 1Wh 


} 1 
yOVheavy 10 3WheavyZX 
vyHO 2VheavyZB x 

The doctor looked at the paper 
thoughtfully, cigarette drooping from 
face all twisted to 


his eves 


a mouth corner, his 
keep the 
4D ps 


smoke out of 
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“Umphf,” he repeated presently. “Is 
your cipher expert a stenographer, by 
any chance?” 

O’Malley shook his head. 
know, sorr,” he answered. 
not.” 


“I don’t 
“Likely 


“I was—once,” vouchsafed Doctor 
Bentiron indifferently ; and I wondered, 
as often before, what might have been 
this extraordinary man’s beginnings. 
“And I should say, at a guess, that this 
cipher was based on shorthand. Here 
are three small x’s, you see, set alone 
as if at the end of sentences. Now, 
stenographers use a cross for a period. 
Also, in shorthand the same stroke in- 
dicates different sounds, according to 
its shading, light or heavy; and here 
we find, for instance, ‘V,’ and again 
*V heavy.’ In the way, in the 
first word is ‘half’ and in the third 
‘double,’ and shorthand strokes have 
different meanings if halved or dou- 
bled. Stenographers rarely use vowel 
signs; vowels are indicated by position 
—first, e and 1, above the line; second, 
a and o, on the line; third, oo and u, 
beneath the line. The figure here mighi 
indicate vowel positions. Of course, 
there is a ten; but that might be a 
number written as it is, or one-o; here 
are two or three other O’s, you see. 
Umphf. Yes.” 

He caught up pencil and paper and 
drew a little, pinwheel-like diagram, so: 


same 











O’Malley exclaimed. By now we 


were both at the chief’s elbows, lean- 


ing intently over the paper. ‘They was 


a picture just like that on another bit 
of paper on the floor!’ he cried ex- 


oT ee Pectin, ssh 
phi snid Nn - doc To Suy pos- 
ome hi: 
ing that this 


cipher indicates a short- 
hand message, the next thing to 


do is 
three sus- 


to find out which of these 
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pects writes shorthand, and what sys- 
tem he uses. There are some impor- 
tant differences in the strokes, you 
know.” He spun the bookcase at his 
right—O’Malley moved hastily back to 
give him room—and extracted his tele- 
phone from its cupboard. “Umphf,” 
said he, handing it to the little detec- 
tive. 

O’Malley gave the number of the 
Corn Growers’ Bank. “Hello,” said 
he presently. “Corn Growers’ Na- 
tional? O’Malley  taiking—Sergeant 
O’Malley, from police headquarters. I 
want the first vice president. fas 
Mr. Drullard? Sergeant O'Malley. 
Does Marlboro’ write shorthand? 
Yes? The others, too; don’t play fa- 
vorites,”’ drawled the chief. “How 
about Henderson? Yeah; and Atkins? 
. . . All three, huh? What systems 
do they use? What? ! richt. a 
We waited impatiently; that is, 
O’Malley and I. The chief was impas- 
sive, as always. Presently: “Hello? 

Marlboro uses Pitman; Hender- 


4 


son and Atkins, Underwood. . . . 
What? Oh, Underhill. Yeah. 
(hanks, . «. . Huh? Good- 
by.” And he hung up. 

Doctor Bentiron picked up his pen- 
cil again “I am amused,” he droned, 
yawning vastly. “This is interesting.” 
3ut he looked supremely bored, as was 
his habit at such times. “Now let us 
consider. There are no letters in short- 
hand; it is phonography—sound-writ- 
ing. Each stroke represents a sound, 
but they correspond roughly to the con- 
sonants; as I say, vowels are usually 
indicated by position.” He returned 
to his diagram, and drew another be- 
side it, thus: 


‘ 


“Those are all the strokes in Pit- 


man,” he explained. “Each has a dif- 
ferent meaning according to its shad- 


ing, heavy or light. Now, there are 
eight curved strokes, you see, and four 
straight ones. You will notice that in 
this cipher one finds only the first and 
Here are 
AB, eighth let- 
ter of the aiphabet. Let us suppose, 
then, that the curved strokes are indi- 
cated by the first eight letters. Of 
course C, D and G are missing, but 
they might not have been needed ina 
short message.” THe leaned forward, 
abserbed; his cigarette was forgotten, 
The doctor was as engrossed as we 
were in that most fascinating of pas- 
times, the solving of a cipher problem, 

“Umphf,” said he. “The other let- 
ters are V, W, X, Y, and Z. Five; 
that’s too many. There should be only 
four, in Pitman. Umphf.” He added 


a stroke, so: 


“Let’s try Underhill; that has a 
straight R-stroke. Yes. That would 
make it. And I know Underhill better, 
too. That accounts for all the letters 
here, except the O. Umphf! The O 
—TI have an idea. Well, let’s see what 
this makes. 

“We will suppose that each of these 
letters, up to H, stands for one of the 
curved strokes in Underhill shorthand. 
Now the natural place to begin letter- 
ing would be here at the left. Of 
course, they micht begin anywhere; but 
I judge that this was rather hurriedly 
devised. You see the syllable Way ap- 
pears twice, undisguised. No doubt 
they thought the mere translation into 
shorthand would be enough, without 
much further elaboration. Let us try 
it, at least.” And he began to letter 
his diagrams, so: 


\ i? ae nad | Ly; 
8,25, F and it. His ‘th 
1 
I 


c > 
B ” ike xX y 


€ wW 
as NY 
G yu 








oo haat 














Then, with frequent references to 
these diagrams, he translated the cipher 
into strokes, halving, doubling and 
shading as indicated, until it stood thus: 


Buried with Bill 
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S, at the end of a word, or used alone, 
is just a little ring, an O. This is a 
hybrid, of course; it’s not good short- 
hand. All the hooks and contractions 





“Umphf,” drawled the chief, con- 
templating his handiwork with some 
pride, “It’s plain enough now.” No 
doubt it was—to him; but O’Malley 
and I were still unenlightened. 

“Go on, doctor,” I begged. 

Doctor Bentiron yawned. ‘“Every- 
thing but the letter O is accounted for,” 
said he. “I can’t go into the signifi- 
cance of all the strokes in shorthand 


mn-WMn] ise, ~ 


—you'll find them in the book. But, for 
the benefit of your limited intelligence, 
my son”—with a faint, one-sided grin 
at me—“I will explain in detail.” This 
was characteristic of the chief. He 
never, as a lesser man might, held back 
the steps of his reasoning to dazzle his 
coworkers with an artificial climax. 
Each advance he explained patiently, so 
that his hearers might follow step by 
step. So his final conclusions appeared 
logically inevitable, not magical intui- 
tions to be wondered at. There were 
many dramatic moments in the cases 
which I watched Doctor Bentiron solve, 
but none of them was arranged; the 
climax grew out of the case itself, not 
by his planning. 

“Let us take the first word,” he be- 
gan. “A heavy vertical stroke in short- 
hand indicates the letter D; if halved, 
it means that D or T follows. The 





horizontal stroke is K; the light verti- 
cal one T, 


The ‘curved stroke stands 





for V. Then we have the O, and the 
next stroke is R in Underhill. Umphf. 
Plural, you see. That explains the O, 
as I thought; it indicates the circle-S. 
have been left out, and the vowels are 
indicated only by position. Too much 
trouble to work out signs for them, no 
doubt. In shorthand one would write 
this message so:’ His pencil worked 
rapidly for a moment. 


ae x 


“Now to translate. I won’t stop to 
explain each stroke, but here is the re- 
sult :” 

D-t-k-t-v-s r f-ter m. 
S-way-g s b-r-d n b-l-s g-r-v. 

“Now supply the vowels according to 
position; first, e and i; second, a and 0; 
third, oo and u, as I said. Remember 
that each stroke is a sound, not a 
letter, and you have the message: ‘De- 
tectives are after me. Watch out. 
Swag is buried in Bill’s grave.’ 
Umphf.” 

Hie dropped the pencil, while 
O’Malley and I exclaimed in admira- 
tion. ‘Yes, dear friends,” he drawled, 
smiling faintly. “I think rather well of 
myself—at But this cipher is 
1 


not so very complicated if one under- 


Way-ch t. 


times. 


stands wonder why 


stenography. I 


shorthand isn’t used 


more often as a 
basis for ciphers. I 1 


think I could fig- 
ure out a very intricate affair that way. 
Weil, O’Malley, you found something. 
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It seems to me this was a fairly impor- 
tant discovery for an out-of-date old 
flat-foot.” 

O’Malley flushed with pleasure, shift- 
ing his feet awkwardly. “It was yer- 
self read it, docther,” he pointed out, 
his brogue thick upon him. “An’ now, 
phwat will I do, sorr?” he finished 
simply. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor dubiously ; 
but I think this sincere dependence 
moved him a little. Moreover, beneath 
his impassable mask the chief took a 
keen delight in such problems. 
“Umphf,” he repeated. “My after- 
noon’s work is spoiled now. Oh, well.” 
He pushed a button. “How many, 
Miss Gallegher?” He yawned. 

“Four, doctor,” answered the nurse; 
“Miss Craven, Mr. Tobit, Mr. Vander- 
grift, and Mrs. Murphy.” 

“Bridget Murphy?” asked Doctor 
Bentiron. “I'll see her. Tell the others 
to go home. Get out, you two; come 
back in fifteen minutes, and we will 
reason together.” 

So we waited in the hall while Doc- 
tor Bentiron talked with an elderly, 
half-intoxicated slattern. In the mean- 
time his nurse sent home a famous ac- 
tress, a minister, and a millionaire; this 
was the doctor’s way. 

But presently Mrs. Murphy took her 
uncertain way to the street and we re- 
entered the office. 

“Umphf,” greeted the chief. “Let us 
consider.” He rolled another cigarette 
and smoked it silently. “Now then: 
To begin at the beginning, the money 
was stolen on Monday by one of these 
three men—that is, unless our friend 
Spottiswood was wrong in everything. 
A quarter of a million in tens and 
twenties would make a big bundle; a 
suit case full, I should think. Either 
this money is still concealed in the bank 
building”—O’Malley shook his head 


vigorously—“or it has been carried out. 
There was no time to smuggle it out 
piecemeal, as Spottiswood suggested ; 
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therefore, it went out in a lot, probably 
in a bag. Now I understand that only 
one suit case left the bank Monday?” 
O'Malley nodded. “Umphi,” drawled 
the doctor, exhaling a great cloud of 
wonder who thought to 
that?” The little detective 
flushed brick-red, shifting his feet 
shyly. “I thought so. Score two for 
the ‘flatty.’ So the bookkeeper, Peters, 
carried out a bag that night. Umphf, 
Yes. 

“He went to East Orange, Atkins 
said—to his brother’s funeral. Now this 
cipher may amount to nothing; we do 
not know even that it refers to this case 
at all; but let us assume that it does, 
Then, having arrived at Peter’s complic- 
ity by the process of elimination, as our 
friend Spottiswood puts it, let us try 
to imagine his movements in Jersey, 
The actual thief abstracted this money 
and packed it in Peters’ suit case. 
Peters carried it to Orange Monday 
night. Out there he was frightened 
in some way—no doubt he was shaking 
with fear, anyhow—and imagined that 
he was being followed. So he slipped 
out to the cemetery—that would be 
Tuesday night—and buried his loot in 
his brother’s grave. It would be an 
excellent hiding place, you see; plainly 
marked, easily described. His accom- 
plice could find it without any trouble. 
Moreover, the fresh-turned — earth 
would show no signs of being redis- 
turbed. Altogether an ideal hiding 
place—if one were not too scrupulous 
about the sanctity of the grave. 
Umphf. The funeral was on Tuesday, 
of course. Last night he hid the money 
and sent this message to his principal, 
warning him and telling where the loot 
was.” 

The chief laid down his cigarette and 
held the paper to the light. At one side 
was a faint semicircular indentation, 
as though from the rounded edge of a 
coin. “That is a cancellation mark, 
punched through the envelope. Mailed 


smoke. “I 
establish 




















last night in Jersey, it would be deliv- 
ered this morning. And this morning 
O’Malley picked it up in the Corn 
Growers’ Bank. It had doubtless been 
read, since part of the key was on a 
scrap of paper beside it. Then the thief 
crumpled the two papers into his vest- 
pocket and they dropped out onto the 
floor. Umphf. When did you arrest 
Marlboro ?” 

“That same time, when I picked the 
paper up, sorr,” answered the detective. 
“Belike he’s loose again by now. This 
new-fangled dick would have it so; but 
they’s nothing to hold him on at all, 
at all.” 

“Exactly. And Atkins and Hender- 
son were there, too?” 

O'Malley nodded again. 

“Then any one of the three might 
have dropped this message,” continued 
the chief. “It must have been one of 
them, if they were the only persons 
who had access to the vault. And all 
three write shorthand. Umphf. The 
fact that the cipher was based on the 
Underhill system, while Marlboro used 
Pitman, would tend to eliminate him, 
perhaps. Still, Peters may have in- 
vented the code; and the man at this 
end needed a key to decipher it, so he 
may not have been familiar with Un- 
derhill. No, we can’t play any favorites ; 
it might have been any one of the 
three. 

“At any rate, if our hypothesis is 
correct—and don’t forget that it is an 
hypothesis, with a very slender basis of 
fact—there is a quarter of a million 
buried with Bill out in East Orange. 
And you see, if Peter’s brother’s name 
should happen to be John, for instance, 
the whole thing falls to the ground. 
Well, if we are right, Peters is doubt- 
less going away from there as fast as 
he can, scared half to death. The chief 
criminal knows where the money is, and 
fears that his accomplice may have been 
watched. 
that he will visit the cemetery as soon 
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as he can—to-night, perhaps—and take 
that money away with him.” The doc- 
tor lapsed into silence, smoking con- 
templatively. ; 

At last he stirred, and yawned hugely. 
“Umphf,” he announced. “The thing 
interests me.” He appeared entirely un- 
interested, and bored almost to death; 
but that was his habit. “I can’t spare 
the time, but my afternoon is spoiled, 
anyhow. Blakely, I think you and I 
will run out to East Orange now, and 
see the end of this. O’Malley.” 

“Sorr?” answered the little detective 
eagerly. 

“Tf Marlboro hasn’t been discharged 
yet turn him loose. Have somebody 
to trail him, and Atkins and Hender- 
son, too. See where they go. I’m going 
to do a bit of sleuthing myself.” 

“It is like yerself, doctor,” said the 
detective gratefully. “I will raymim- 
ber this, sorr.” 

The doctor waggled a languid thumb. 
“Tt amuses me,” he disclaimed. ‘Also, 
I shouldn’t mind seeing our wise friend 
Spottiswood shown up a little. He 
gets on my nerves, that young man. 
And by the way, O'Malley, don’t men- 
tion any of this to him.” 

“T will not,” promised the detective 
emphatically. 

“Then go about your business. As 
soon as you phone in the address of 
Peter’s brother in Orange, Blakely and 
I will start. I'll send for you later, if 
we find anything.” 

O’Malley must have moved swiftly, 
for five o’clock found the big blue 
limousine rolling off the Twenty-third 
Street ferry. We hurried through the 
dingy streets, and swung south toward 
the Oranges. 

The chief was in one of his silent 
moods. He slouched back in his ac- 
customed corner, smoking one cigarette 
after another, and stared dully at his 
unpolished shoes. He was dressed as 
usual, in shabby, shapeless homespuns, 
but he carried a slim, ivory-handled 
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malacca_ stick which accorded ill 
enough with his loose gray Norfolk 
jacket. I wondered at this, for the 
doctor rarely carried a walking stick 
save in his semioccasional moments of 
sartorial splendor. 

The car rolled smoothly on over well- 
kept roads, past the lawns and gardens 
and trim, detached houses that make 
up the Oranges. We swung by acre 
after acre of tombstones and monu- 
ments, set in serried ranks; this is a 
region of cemeteries. Here and in 
Westchester lie New York’s prosperous 
dead, for wealth lies in state, even in its 
last resting place. 

But now the doctor stretched lazily 
and dropped his butt. “Stop at the ho- 
tel nearest Forest Avenue,” he directed. 
We were almost at our destination. 

A moment later we pulled up before 
a decent-looking road house. Here the 
doctor alighted, groaning, and ordered 
his car parked. Together we walked 
toward the address O’Malley had given 
us. 

As we turned into Forest Avenue 
the rolling lawns of the great Oaklawn 
Cemetery spread, smooth and wide, on 
our right. Gray and white monuments, 
varied here and there by the dull red of 
Scotch granite, seemed to eye each 
other askance, as though comparing 
their cost. 

Just opposite was a pretty little brick 
bungalow, set back in its own garden. 
Beside its door was a long streamer 
of crape. 

Here Doctor Bentiron turned in and 
rang the bell. 

After a little wait a pretty young 
woman answered the door. She had 
evidently been surprised at her work, 
for she was trying to hide a gingham 
apron behind her. She was dressed in 
deep mourning, and her eyes were red. 

“Mrs. Peters?” asked the doctor, 
doffing his hat deferentially. 

She nodded. “Come in,” said she. 


“Ts it something more about the cer- 
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tificate? There were two other gentle. 
men here. My brother has gone, but ] 
guess I can tell you.” 

“No,” answered the chief gently. “] 
just wanted to see your brother-in-law, 
Mr. George Peters.” 

She shook her head, a puzzled light 
in her blue eyes. “He’s gone,” said 
she simply. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “I was 
told at the Corn Growers’ Bank that 
I would find him here.” 

“Why,” explained the girl—she was 
little more—“he left very suddenly, I 
don’t understand it.” 

The chief made no comment, and she 
went on, as people were apt to do when 
he listened. I often wondered at the 


way in which his indifferent silence 
elicited confidences from all sorts of 
people. . 


“You see, my husband was _ buried 
yesterday.” She wiped her eyes fur- 
tively with a damp wisp of lace hand- 
kerchief. “We were all awfully up- 
set, of course, but George acted kind 
of queer, I thought. And while we 
were at the cemetery—about three 
o’clock, it was—two men called here 
and asked for him. It was about the 
death certificate—he gave the informa- 
tion, you see—but Lizzie—that’s my 
maid—forgot to tell me that until to- 
day. So, when she told George there 
were some strange men looking for 
him, he acted awful queer and kind of 
scared. We didn’t know what they 
wanted, you see. He went into my 
husband’s study and wrote something 
on the typewriter; he kept tearing it up 
and starting over. I found some of it 
in the wastebasket to-day,” she went 
on, pouring her talk into the chief’s 
sympathetic calm as though it relieved 
her. 

Doctor Bentiron nodded gravely; he 
had a remarkably magnetic presence 
when he chose. 

“It was funny stuff,” she rattled on. 
“All X’s and W’s and things. Well, 

















then he mailed a letter and went to 
bed. And this morning he was gone, 
suit case and all. He must have slipped 
out in the night, and he just left a note 
to say he had been called away, but 
I don’t see how he got any word with- 
out my knowing. It was kind of 
thoughtless, seems to me, to leave me 
all alone, with poor Will just buried, 
and all. But he must of had some rea- 
son, I suppose.” She winked back the 
starting tears; but, selfishly enough, I 
noted only that her husband’s name had 
been William. I was eager to visit 
“Bill’s grave.” 

The chief rose. “No doubt he had a 
good reason,” he agreed dully. “I am 
very sorry for your loss, Mrs. Peters. 
Your husband was buried here in Oak- 
lawn?” 

She nodded, following us to the door. 
“Tust over the hill,” said she, pointing. 
“You can almost see the place from 
here. Seems easier, kind of, to have 
him so near,” she finished wistfully. 

We went away, leaving her at the 
door, gazing out toward her husband’s 
grave. 

At the next corner Doctor Bentiron 
crossed the street and entered the 
wrought-iron gate of the great ceme- 
tery. In silence we climbed a winding 
drive, and presently, just over the crest 
of the hill, came to a new-filled grave. 
A modest headstone proclaimed this to 
be the last resting place of William A. 
Peters. 

The doctor glanced 
about. No one was in sight. With the 


indifferently 


ferrule of his slim malacca cane he be 
gan to probe the fresh-turned earth, 
while I looked on, absorbed. Pres- 
ently the stick met an obstruction, only 
a few inches below the surface. 


Thrusting here and there, the chief out- 
lined with little holes the oblong shape 
of some buried object; it might have 
been a suit case. 

“Umphf,” he drawled uninterestedly. 
“Our hypothesis seems to be proving 
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itself fairly well. There is something 
buried with Bill, sure enough. If Bill 
were alive he would be a rich man, I 
think.” And he turned back toward 
the little hotel. 

There he had me telephone to 
O’Malley at police headquarters. 
answered almost at once; I suspect that 
he had been watching the. phone. 

“The doctor thinks he has found it,” 
said I guardedly. “We are at Flynn’s 
Hotel in East Orange, and the doctor 
says for you to come out at once.” 

“I'm halfway there,” cried the de- 
tective eagerly. “Them three is all 
home,” he went on. “They’ll be looked 
after,” He hung up. 

We had our dinner on the wide, cool 
porch of the little hotel; the doctor ate 
silently, as usual. But over the coffee 
he rolled a cigarette and began to talk, 
yawning at intervals. 

“Poor Peters,” he drawled languidly. 
“*The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth.’ No doubt he is on his way to 
Canada. And all because he made a 
mistake in the death certificate. But I 
suspect that the bulk of the money is 
still in Bill’s keeping. It would be 
rather awkward to explain if he were 
caught with that bundle; and as it is, 
there’s nothing against him, A wiser 
man would have sat tight. Umphf.” 
And he yawned once more. 

Before we had finished, O’Malley 
shuffled up the steps, his beady black 
eyes dancing with excitement. “And 
phwat did yez find?” he demanded in 
his rusty, creaking voice. 

We sat torether on the wide veranda, 
waiting for the late dusk; and I told 
him of our discoveries, while the chief 








Ile 


slouched in a corner, smoking and gaz- 
At last 
cloud 
blact- 


. 


ing vacantly at the sunset sky. 


its colors faded; a film of gray 
and a hot, 
July night set in. The doctor uncrossed 
his thin less and threw his cigarette 
over the railing, slapping at an intru- 


sive mosquito, 


overspread the stars, 
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“There'll be 
He shook 


“Umphf,” he groaned. 
plenty of these up there!” 
his head mournfully. 

“Now, my children,” he resumed 
didactically, “if our reasoning is cor- 
rect, what I felt in Bill’s grave was a 
suit case full of money. The thief 
must be uneasy; le has been warned 
that Peters was watched—or thought 
he was—and he will fear for the safety 
of his cache. Wherefore I suspect that 
he will come after it as soon as he can; 
to-night, perhaps. I suggest that we 
spend the night up there with Bill. It’s 
warm enough; and the mosquitoes will 
keep us awake, I imagine. If no one 
appears we can at least dig up that box 
and see what’s in it, without making 
any explanation. And if any one does 
come 5g 


“Then,” supplemented 
> 


’ 





O'Malley, 
fervidly, “we drop on him!” 

“Certainly not,’ reproved Doctor 
Bentiron. “Not in the dark, if I can 
help it. He'll probably have a gun, and 
somebody might get hurt. I have.no 
rooted objection to a bit of wrestling, 
once in a way; but I prefer to see what 
I’m doing. And I very definitely do 
not desire to have Blakely here swing 
on me; his hands are too big.” I red- 
dened a little, looking at my clenched 
fist. My hands are pretty big, I sup- 
pose; but I am a big man. 

“And so,” the chief resumed, “we 
will follow him very quietly until he 
gets into a good light. Umphf. He 
will come by train, or he will drive out 
and leave his motor somewhere; he 
would scarcely drive right up to the 
cemetery. We can get him at the sta- 
tion, or when he goes back to the ga- 
rage. Yes. Exactly.” And he yawned 
again. With the approach of possible 
excitement the chief’s manner always 
became exaggeratedly bored; he 
yawned and stretched as though half 
dead for sleep. Perhaps it was his 


way of showing tension. 
The three of us set out through the 


dark, accompanied by a swarm of 
bloodthirsty mosquitoes. We stopped 
for a moment at the main gates of the 
great cemetery; here the doctor and 
O’Malley spoke briefly with the watch- 
man. The detective showed his badge 
and explained our mission as vaguely 
as possible, making no mention of the 
desecrated grave. After some parley 
we were given permission to spend the 
night in the cemetery. 

“It’s better to have it understood,” 
said the chief as we climbed a graveled 
drive. “We might not be seen at all; 
but people have a prejudice against 
night wanderers in graveyards.” 

It is true enough; the tradition of 
grave-robbing has long outlived its 
practice. Nowadays, with the endless 
procession of the city’s dead through 
the morgue to dissecting rooms, there 
is no need to rifle graves; unclaimed 
bodies more than supply the demand. 

Before we reached the new-dug grave 
of William Peters it was black dark, 
O’Malley and I blundered along, bark- 
ing our shins on headstones and mak- 
ing pretty bad weather of it; the chief 
held his course without effort. He had 
the eyes of a cat. 

At last we were ensconced in the lee 
of a tall granite shaft, within a few 
yards of the Peters’ lot. Here we set- 
tled ourselves in our various ways for 
the long vigil. The doctor sighed, 
stretching his thin limbs. “Can’t even 
smoke,” he mourned. “At least, the 
mosquitoes won’t bother me much with 
a fine, fat, florid young chap like 
Blakely close by.” 

His prophecy seemed likely to be ful- 
filled, for the pests fastened themselves 
upon me in swarms. I swore under my 
breath, slapping uselessly at my ankles. 

For a little while O’Malley and I 
talked in subdued tones; but presently 
we fell silent, and the darkness settled 
thickly about us, so that my companions 
were no more than blacker spots in the 
blackness, save for a dim white blur of 

















face. It was breathlessly still; all about 
us tombstones loomed spectrally ; as one 
watched them fixedly they seemed to 
stir and shift. 

The hours dragged slowly by, and my 
tension grew and grew until it was 
almost unbearable. I stared with 
straining eyes at imagined movements 
out there in the dark, and started at 
fancied sounds. I could 
O’Malley’s heavy breathing at my ear; 
at times he muttered prayers. The 
mosquitoes were forgotten. I was 
frankly afraid; the black silence whis- 
pered strange things in my ears, and 
under my feet were faint, half-felt stir- 
rings, as though the dead slept un- 
quietly. 

Somewhere in the distance a deep- 
toned bell boomed out the hour of 
twelve, and [ jumped nervously at the 
sound. O’Malley edged closer, touch- 
ing my sleeve furtively, and I was glad 
of that human contact. Only the doc- 
tor was unmoved. He stretched him- 
self in the dark beyond me, and I heard 
his breath come out in a tremendous 
yawn. 

And then, out in the blackness about 
us, I heard an unmistakable movement ; 
a stealthy step rustled the crisp grass. 
A thicker shade appeared on the white 
tombstone at which I stared; it was as 
though some amorphous thing was ris- 
ing from that grave. I drew away, 
shivering; O’Malley crossed himself. 
The doctor reached out a warning 
hand, and we both held our breath, 
waiting. 

A crouching figure detached itself 
from the gloom and paced furtively to- 
ward the grave we watched. It was 
almost formless, the face a mere blur 
beneath a wide slouch hat. I strained 
my eyes, but could make out no feature 
—only a glint from shifting eyes, that 
flashed a moment and was gone. 

We froze into statues; my limbs 
ached with their unconscious rigidity. 
The half-seen shape bent mysteriously ; 
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we heard the scraping of earth; then 
it heaved itself up, holding some bulky 
object. 

Involuntarily O’Malley and I started 
forward, but the doctor’s fierce clutch 
held us back. 

“Wait!” he 
“Wait.” 

I sank back while the vague shape 
moved slowly down the drive, feet 
grinding on its graveled surface. When 
it had reached a safe distance the chief 
released us. We rose and tiptoed 
stealthily over the grass. 

The chase led down a winding drive. 
More than once I lost our quarry, but 
Doctor Bentiron was never at fault. 
He led us straight to a small side gate. 
There, in the dim light of a far street 
lamp, I saw a slender slouch-hatted fig- 
ure. It looked keenly up and down the 
deserted road, and then stepped out 
briskly without a glance backward to 
where the doctor, a stooping shabby 
Nemesis, stood with us among the 
graves. 

“It’s not Henderson,” whispered 
O’Malley; “too thin. But I misdoubt 
we'd ought to of nabbed him. Now 
he'll get away on us, like as not.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief, and led the 
way to the street. The man we fol- 
lowed was now a block in advance; he 
passed under a lamp-post as we 
emerged, and I saw that he carried a 
suit case. 

“Tt ain’t Atkins, either,’ announced 
the headquarters man. “Atkins’s taller 
’n that.” 

“Oh, well, sighed Doctor Bentiron, 
“no doubt it is Marlboro—though I 
should hate to believe that Spottiswood 
was right, after all.” 

The chase was leading us back to- 
ward Flynn’s Hotel, and presently I 
saw that this was our goal. Allowing 
him time to get out of sight, we fol- 
lowed our prey into the little road 
house. 

The proprietor sat alone in the of- 






whispered imperatively. 
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fice, but the inner door was just swing- 
ing shut. “’S that fella staying here?” 
demanded O'Malley brusquely. 

Mr. Flynn, a stout, tired individual 
with drooping mustache and pouched, 
sleepy eyes, pointed mutely to the open 
register. 

“John Smith, New York,” we read, 
and opposite, “S-42.” 

“Just gone up,” vouchsafed the hotel 
man. “Come in an automobeel, ’bout 
ten o’clock.” 

“I’m gonna arrest him,” announced 
the detective, showing his badge. 

Flynn peered at it, blinking. “No, 
you ain't,” he contradicted. “This 
here’s Jersey, this is. You ain’t got no 
authority here.” 

O’Malley opened angry lips, but the 
doctor checked him. “Let me manage 
this,’ he ordered, and turned to the 
defiant landlord. 

“Now, Mr. Flynn,” he began, “it’s 
like this: You can refuse to help us 
if you like. Then we'll have to call in 
the local police, and there'll be noise 
and trouble and a bad name for your 
house. Isn’t that so?” 

The other nodded, his pouched eyes 
troubled. “I don’t want no ruckus 
here,” he admitted. 

“Well,” pursued the chief placidly. 
“this gentleman is a detective—Ser- 
geant O’Malley from New York police 
He has a warrant for 
My name is Bentiron 


sont 


headquarters. 
John Smith. 
and——” 
“Tt’s all right—all right, doctor,” 
broke in our host eagerly. ‘Anything 
you say goes out here. Mary Cleary is 


my own borned cousin, Doctor Bent- 


iron, sir. If 


you say it’s all right, I’m 


atisn ": Dah 

“Exa ly. droned the doctor, with- 
out a ¢ ye of man [ suppose he 
was use to being recognized and ad 
ferred to by alls of people. I think 


t 


personal acquaint 


he must have had a 
f York. 


ance with half of Greater New 


There'll be no scandal or talk if you'll 
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just help us to get this man Smith 
quietly out of here.” 

Protesting his willingness to do any- 
thing, even to murder, for the great 
Doctor Bentiron, Mr. Flynn led the way 
upstairs, his sleepiness gone. “The 
fourth room down the hall, on the left,” 
he panted; he was a short-breathed 
man. “Number 42, it is.” 

Waving us back, Doctor Bentiron 
advanced alone with his peculiarly 
noiseless tread, stooped briefly and re. 
turned to us. 

“Door locked,” he reported, yawn- 
ing. “Key in it. Any other door, 
Flynn? I’d hate to break in.” 

The hotel keeper nodded emphati- 
cally. “Forty-one,” he whispered, 
“Them two rooms is connecting, with 
bath. They’s a lock on the door be- 
tween, and a bolt—and the bolt’s on this 
side.” 

“Umphf,” commented the chief, 
“Blakely and I will engage Room 41 
for the night. Get me the key to that 
connecting door, Flynn, and dip it in 
salad oil first. Meanwhile, O’ Malley, 
you will camp in front of the hall door, 
for fear our unknown friend might 
make a bolt of it.” 

So Flynn tiptoed off, shoes creaking, 
and presently returned, bearing a key 
which dripped oil. 

“No, O'Malley,” said the chief; but 
the little detective rebellious 
head. 


“Tt’s meself ought to go in to him,” 


. 1 
SNOOK a 


he pro ested. 
[ tell you,” drawled the doc- 
this 


Ty 


oa 
tor imperturbably “I’m giving 
vy.’ And O'Malley went. 


As though ushering in ordinary 


guests, Flynn led us to Room 41. 
He drew the do ide and entered 
with h A € cle read, 

“A real good room,” he announced 
ly, snay on t lights; ‘“‘and 


enough for two.” The man 
ikings of an actor in his fat 


Yes, sif. 


plenty big 
had the mal 
hody. “Call you at seven? 




















Some ice water?” He winked porten- 
tously and shut us in. 

While I walked about, trying to act 
naturally, and mouthed inane nothings, 
Doctor Bentiron crept to the communi- 
cating door and slipped the oiled key 
into the lock; it turned silently, and I 
coughed to cover the sound when he 
swung the door abruptly open. 

At his shoulder, I looked into an 
ordinary hotel bedroom. At a small 
table beyond the foot of the bed sat 
our quarry, methodically counting and 
stacking ragged old bills—thousands of 
them. They covered the table and 
overflowed from an earth-stained suit 
case onto the bed. 

At our wunceremonious entry he 
started up, looking full at us. It was 
not Marlboro—nor was it .Henderson, 
or Atkins. It was the protagonist of 
modern detective science, Spottiswood! 

“Umphf,” said the chief, as genuinely 
surprised as I, 

The detective glared at us malig- 
nantly, his thin lips curling back from 
long, crooked teeth. After an amazed 
second, he snatched up a revolver and 
pointed it full at us. “Get out!” he 
snarled. 

Doctor Bentiron did not turn. “One 
side, Blakely!” he ordered, over his 
shoulder. 

His tone made disobedience impos- 
sible. I stood back against the wall, my 
heart full of fear for him. 

The chief stood within the doorway, 
stooping from the waist as usual. His 
heels were close together; his toes 
turned far out; his knees were bent for 
a spring. His arms were held stiff at 
his sides, hands turned out so that the 
palms were horizontal. Beneath the 
thin coat I could see the lean, lithe mus- 
cles creep. 

Crouching so, he began to advance 
with a curious, mincing gait, every mus- 
cle tense. 

“Get 
wildly. 


Spottiswood 
shoot !” 


back,” cried 
“Back—or I'll 
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The pistol barrel wavered. The doc- 
tor said no word, but continued his 
steady, mincing progress. The menac- 
ing revolver steadied; in Spottiswood’s 
eyes I saw the blaze of the hunted thing 
at bay. 

“He'll shoot!” I cried desperately— 
and with the words came the roar of 
the revolver’s discharge. 

But the chief also had read the prom- 
ise of that shot in the eyes he watched 
so closely. Light as a ballet dancer, 
he leaped to one side with the flash. 
An infinitesimal fraction of a second 
too late, the bullet buried itself harm- 
lessly in the door casing. 

In the hall, O’Malley began to shout, 
hammering frenziedly at the locked 
door. The doctor’s inexorable advance 
continued ; in the same breath the pis- 
tol barrel descended again and another 
shot rang out. 

Again, moving too swiftly for the 
eye to follow, the chief leaped aside 
and forward, catching Spottiswood’s 
arm so that his third shot struck the 
floor as the gun dropped from his fin- 
gers. 

My brief paralysis over—for I had 
been half dead with fear for the doc- 
tor—I sprang into the mélée. And 
then ensued a brief, fierce struggle, 
while O'Malley pounded and clamored 
ineffectually in the hall. Spinning and 
staggering in a veritable whirlwind of 
money, we fought the maddened thief. 
The table fell over; dirty bills filled the 
air; we stood ankle-deep in riches. 

It was over in a moment. The man’s 
desperate strength forsook him as I 
grappled him from behind. Indeed, I 
was scarcely needed; I think the chief 
could have managed him alone. There 
was a tremendous, tigerish strength in 
those lean, languid limbs of his. 

I held our captive in a chair while 
the doctor turned to admit our col- 
league. Not a hair was ruffled; he did 
not even breathe fast. The cigarette 
still hung from his bearded lips, but 
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its fire had been brushed off against 
Spottiswood’s shoulder. The hand with 
which the doctor struck a match was 
steady as a rock. 

He turned the key, and O’Malley 
burst in, sweating and panting, re- 
volver ready in his hand. At the sight 
of our captive he checked himself and 
stared, open-mouthed; then a faint, 
pleased grin came on his craggy fea- 
tures. 

“Well, me fine laddybuck,” he 
creaked, “’tis a new sort of detec- 
ing ye’ve invented!” He snapped hand- 
cuffs upon the wrists which I held for 
him. 

In the doorway the hotel man, Flynn, 
hung for a moment, surveying the wel- 
ter of bills on the floor. Then he turned 
away, mute, and I heard his heavy, 
creaking tread on the stairs. It was an 
exhibition of heroism; though he had 
owed a great debt of gratitude to Doc- 
tor Bentiron, he paid it all in that mo- 
ment. The man must have been burst- 
ing with curiosity. 

The chief smiled grimly and pulled 
a torn twenty-dollar bill out of his 
sleeve. “It’s pretty nearly all there, I 
guess,” he drawled. “And now, Spot- 
tiswood, suppose you teil us what you 
are doing in this galley? It does re- 
quire a certain amount of explanation, 
you know.” 

Our prisoner shrugged with forced 
nonchalance, but his eyes were big with 
fear. 

“IT was recovering the stolen money 
for the bank which employs me,” he 
“And then you and 


” 


answered boldly. 
that flat-footed cop butted in. 

“Umphf,” commented the chief in- 
“At midnight, all by your- 
And you were so overjoyed to 


differently 


self. 


4 


see us that you did your best to shoot 
me. 
tive engaged in legitimate investig 
don’t you think?” He fabricated a cig- 
arette, tucking in the edges of the pa- 
per daintily, wet it with his tongue, and 


Rather odd conduct for a detec- 
in ation, 
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gazed meditatively at the handcuffed 
detective. 

We sat in silence for a moment, while 
the doctor pondered. Then he rapped 
the side of his head sharply with bony 
knuckles. “Umphf,” he drawled, 
“Bentiron, old thing, you are an idiot. 
You grow senile, Bentiron.” 

Oblivious of our presence, he heaved 
himself up and slouched over to the 
wall telephone. After looking in the 
directory, he called a number. “Ring 
till you get them, central,” he directed. 
“This is urgent.” 

He draped himself against the wall, 
receiver to his ear, and waited pa- 
tiently. At last: 

“Mrs. Peters? Awfully sorry to dis- 
turb you, but this is a very urgent mat- 
ter. Your brother-in-law wrote a let- 
ter yesterday ; did you see the address ?” 
Not every one could have gotten an 
answer to such a question, especially 
from a woman roused at one in the 
morning, but there was a magical per- 
suasiveness in the doctor’s dry tones. 


As he listened his face cleared. “Yes? 
ae To his cousin, Frank Spottis- 
wood! Exactly. Thank you.” And 


he hung up. 

Still gazing speculatively at the crest- 
fallen private detective, Doctor Bent- 
iron wandered over to the bed, stood 
both pillows on end and leaned back 
Thin wreaths of smoke 
inscrutable bearded 





against them. 

drifted about his 

face. 
“Umphf,” he 


inspected that vault on 


drawled at last. “You 
Monday, didn’t 


you, Spottiswood ?” 
“He did,’ corroborated O’Malley 


with a malicious glee. “Tn and out of it 
s, testing the wiring, 


trical expert, too, is 


for an hour, he 


He’s 





a grand elec 





our scientific detective laddy here!” 

al 24-1 ” said the doctor. “And 
so Peters is your cousin? You knew 
who Bill was, didn’t you? I suppose 
Marlboro set you thinking when he said 


that stuff’—he gestured with a languid 
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thumb—“was worth stealing. Oh, mured. “And I see there’s a bath. 
well.” Yes. Gather up that stuff, O'Malley; 

“You can’t prove a thing,” snarled you can count it later. Take Spottis- 
Spottiswood defiantly. “I'd like to wood back to New York; no doubt the 
know what set you mixing into this, city will provide him with a bed. You 
may take my car. Blakely will go with 





anyhow !” 


“It was your cousin’s letter,” ex- you.” He yawned again. “I am going 
plained the chief kindly. “You dropped to bed. I’m getting old—late hours 
it in the bank, you know.” don’t agree with me. Send the car 

The other laughed harshly. “Tell after me at nine to-r\rrow, my son.” 
that to the suckers,” he jeered. ‘“No- He stretched until his joints cracked, 
body could read that letter!” and began to undress. By the time 

The doctor yawned. “I judge you O’Malley and I had picked up all the 


invented the cipher,’ he murmured. scattered bills and packed them away 
“But J read it. Put your trust in he was sound asleep. We tiptoed out 
ciphers.” He patted the bed tenta- with our prisoner, shutting the door 


tively. “A good mattress,” he mur- carefully behind us. 
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U. S. MAIL AN UNWILLING AID TO CROOK 
TNFORTUNATELY the many excellent features of Uncle Sam’s postal serv- 
ice render this department of the government at times a valuable aid to the 
schemes of many varieties of criminal, in spite of the vigilance of the post-office 
inspectors. 

One of the old-time crooks who appreciated the value of the postal service 
was the notorious swindler, George MacDonnell, whose most famous exploit was 
the million-dollar Bank of England forgery, for which he was sentenced to hard 
labor for life on August 26, 1873. 

On one occasion MacDonnell made the acquaintance of a cattle drover while 
on a railroad journey. The crook had a flask of brandy with him, and as he 
was also a man of good appearance and an entertaining talker the countryman 
found him a most agreeable traveling companion. Finally the cattle drover fell 
asleep, and MacDonnell took advantage of the opportunity to extract the con- 
tents of his wallet, amounting to twenty-six hundred dollars. The thief then 
wrapped the money up in some newspapers and addressed them to a fictitious 
name in New York. 

When the loss was discovered MacDonnell was quite as indignant as his 
companion, and insisted on being searched so as to prove his innocence of the 
theft. This allayed the cattleman’s suspicions. He apologized for even so much 
as suggesting that MacDonnell might have had anything to do with the dis- 
appearance of his money, and the two parted on good terms at the journey’s end, 
On his return to New York, MacDonnell secured his package from the post office. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


USPICIOUS of the conduct of his young wife, 
Detectives Brisley and Gunn, of Spinker’s Detective Agency, to shadow her. 


London alderman, sets 
Brisley reports 


Rita, Monte Irvin, a 


her geing with Quentin Gray and Sir Lucien Pyne to the apartment of an Oriental dream reader, 


Kazmah by name. 

Rita Irvin with the mystic. 
Alarmed by the detectives’ 

breaks into Kazmah’'s rooms. 


report that 


Rita 
Gray, who is likewise anxious about Rita, comes to the place also, 


He states that Gray has come out of the place alone, leaving Sir Lucien and 


fails to appear, Irvin summons the police and 


accompanied by his old friend Seton, whom he has met accidentally that night for the first time in 


Several years. 
The apartment 


recess in an inner room the lifeless body of Sir Lucien Pyne. 
There is no sign or trace of Rita Irvin. 


wound. 


is silent and apparently deserted, On investigation, 


however, they find in a 
Death has been caused by a stab 


Chief Inspector Kerry, investigating the crime, learns from Doctor Margaret Halley, a cousin 


of Gray's, that Rita 


drugs, but one against whom it 


Irvin and Sir Lucien were drug addicts, and Kazmah, an illicit 


was impossible to get evidence. 


traflicker in 


Margaret also states that she 


believes a secret syndicate has been formed to corner the contraband drug market. 
Rita Irvin was formerly on the stage, and was seught in marriage by Sir Lucien, but preferred 


Monte Irvin. 
to a Chinaman, Sin Sin Wa by name. 


On one occasion she visited a resort conducted by Mrs. Sin, a white woman married 
The place, known as The House of a Hundred Raptures, was 


situated in the Limehouse section of London, and presided over by Sin Sin Wa, a hideous one-eyed 


Chinaman, who continually 


cept a one-eyed raven about him. 


Sir Lucien accompanied Rita on this 


expedition, and two other drug addicts, Cyrus Kilfane and Mollie Gretna, were also in the party. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE BLACK SMOKE. 


P an uncarpeted stair Cyrus 
Kilfane led the party, and 
into a kind of lumber room 
lighted by a tin oil lamp and 
filled to overflowing with heteroge- 
neous and unsavory rubbish. Here 
were garments, male and female, no 
less than five dilapidated derby hats, 
more tea chests, broken lamps, tattered 
fragments of coconut matting, steel 
bed-laths and straw mattresses, ruins 
of chairs; the whole diffusing an in- 
describably unpleasant odor. 
Opening a cupboard door, Kilfane 
revealed a number of pendent, ragged 
and two more derby hats. 


garments 


Holding the clothes aside, he banged 
upon the back of the cupboard—three 
blows, a pause, and then two blows. 
Following a brief interval, during 
which even Mollie Gretna was held si- 


lent by the strangeness of the proceed- 
ings: 

“Who is it?” 
voice. 

“Cy and the crowd,” answered Kil- 
fane. 

Thereupon ensued a grating noise, 
and hats and garments swung suddenly 
backward, revealing a doorway in 
which Mrs. Sin stood framed. She 
wore a Japanese kimono of embroid- 
ered green silk and a pair of green and 
gold brocaded slippers which possessed 
higher heels than Rita remembered to 
have seen even Mrs. Sin mounted upon 
before. Her ankles were bare and it 
was impossible to determine in what 
manner she was clad beneath the ki- 
mono. Undoubtedly she had a cer- 
tain dark beauty, of a bold, abandoned 
type. 

“Come right in,”’ she directed. ‘Mind 
your head, Lucy.” 

The quartet filed through a carpeted 


inquired a muffled 














hallway, and Mrs. Sin reclosed the false 
back of the cupboard, which, viewed 
from the other side, proved to be a 
door fitted into a recess in the corri- 
dor of the adjoining house. This recess 
ceased to exist when a and 
heavier door was closed upon the first. 

“You know,’ murmured Kilfane, 
“old Sin Sin has his uses, Lola. Those 
doors are perfectly made.” 

“Pooh!” scoffed the woman with a 
flash of her dark eyes. “He is half a 
ship’s carpenter and half an ape!” 

She moved along the passage, her 
arm linked in that of Sir Lucien. The 
others followed. 

“Is she truly married to that dread- 
ful Chinaman?” whispered Mollie 
Gretna. 

“Ves, I believe so,” 


second 


murmured Kil- 


fane. “She is known as Mrs. Sin Sin 
Wa.” 
“Oh!” Mollie’s eyes opened wide. 


“T almost envy her! I have read that 
Chinamen tie their wives to beams in 
the roof and lash them with leather 
thongs until they swoon. I could die 
for a man who lashed me with leather 
thongs. Englishmen are so_ridicu- 
lously gentle to women.” 

Opening a door on the left of the 
corridor, Mrs. Sin displayed a room 
screened off into three sections. One 
shaded lamp high up near the ceil- 
ing, served to light all the cubicles, 
which were heated by small charcoal 
stoves. These cubicles were identical 
in shape and appointment, each being 
draped with quaint Chinese tapestry 
and containing rugs, a silken divan, an 
armchair and a low, Eastern table. 

“Choose for yourselves,” said Mrs. 
Sin, turning to Rita and Mollie Gretna. 
“Nobody else come to-night. You two 
in this room, eh? Next door each 
other for company.” 

She withdrew, leaving the two girls 
together. Mollie clasped her hands ec- 
statically. 
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“Oh, my dear!” she said. “What do 
you think of it all?” 

“Well,” confessed Rita, looking about 
her, “personally I feel rather nervous.” 
Mollie. “J am 
simply quivering with delicious terror!” 

Rita beeame silent again, looking 
about her and listening. The harsh 
voice of Lola could be heard from a 
neighboring room, but otherwise a per- 
fect stillness reigned in the house of 
Sin Sin Wa. She remembered that 
Mrs. Sin had said, “It is quiet—so 


“My dear!’ cried 


quiet——” 

“The idea of undressing and reclin- 
ing on these divans in real Oriental 
fashion,” declared Mollie, giggling, 
“makes me feel that I am an oda- 
lisque already. I have dreamed that I 
was an odalisque, dear—after smoking 
you know.” 

And now that evil spirit of abandon- 
ment came to Rita, communicated to 
her, by her companion. 
Dread, together with a certain sense 
of mortal reluctance, departed, and she 
began to enjoy the adventure at last. 
It was as though something in the 
faintly perfumed atmosphere of the 
place had entered into her blood, driv- 
ing out reserve and stifling conscience. 

When Sir Lucien reappeared, she 
ran to him excitedly, her charming face 
flushed and her eyes sparkling. 

“Oh, Lucy!” she cried. “How long 


possibly, 


will our things be? I’m keen to 
smoke !”” 
His jaw hardened, and when he 


spoke it was with a drawl more marked 
than usual. 

“Mareno will be here almost immedi- 
ately,” he answered. 

The tone constituted a rebuff, and 
Rita’s coquetry deserted her, leaving 
her mortified and piqued. She stared 
at Pyne, biting her lip. 

“You don’t like me to-night,” she 
declared. “If I look ugly, it’s your 
fauit. You told me to wear this horrid 
old costume!” 
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He laughed in a forced, unnatural 
way. “You are quite well aware that 
you could never look otherwise than 
maddeningly beautiful,” he said harshly. 
“Do you want me to recall the fact to 
you again that you are shortly to be 
Monte Irvin’s wife? Or would you 
prefer me to remind you that you have 
declined to be mine?” 

Turning slowly, he walked away. 

“Oh, Lucy!” whispered Rita. 

He paused, looking back. 

“T know now why you didn’t want 
me to come,” she said. “I—I’m sorry.” 

The hard look left Sir Lucien’s face 
immediately and was replaced by a curi- 
ous, indefinable expression. 

“You only know half the reason,” 
he replied softly. 

At that moment Mrs. Sin came in, 
followed by Mareno carrying two 
dressing cases. Mollie Gretna had run 
off to Kilfane and could be heard talk- 
ing loudly in another room, but, called 
by Mrs. Sin, she now returned, wide 
eyed with excitement. 

Mrs. Sin cast a lightning glance at 
Sir Lucien and then addressed Rita. 

“Which of these three rooms you 
choose?” she asked, revealing her 
teeth in one of those rapid smiles which 
were mirthless as the eternal smile of 
Sin Sin Wa. 

“Oh,” said Rita hurriedly. “I don’t 
know. Which do you want, Mollie?” 

“T love this end one!” cried Mollie. 
“Tt has cushions which simply reek of 
Oriental voluptuousness and cruelty. 
It reminds me of a delicious book I 
have been reading called ‘Musk, Hash- 
ish, and Blood.’ ” 

“Hashish !” 
laughed harshly. 
eat the hashish, and then 

She snapped her fingers, 
from Rita to Pyne. 

“Oh, really! Is that a promise?” 
asked Mollie eagerly. 

“No, no,” answered Mrs. 
is a threat!” 


said Mrs. Sin, and 
“One night you shall 





elancing 


Sin; “HH 
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Something in the tone of her voice 
as she uttered the last four words ip 
mock dramatic fashion caused Mollie 
and Rita to stare at each other ques- 
tioningly. That suddenly altered tone 
had awakened an elusive memory, but 
neither of them could succeed in identi- 
fying it. 

Mareno, a lean, swarthy fellow, his 
foreign cast of countenance accentu- 
ated by close-cut side whiskers, depos- 
ited Miss Gretna’s case in the cubicle 
which she had selected and, Rita point- 
ing to that adjoining it, he disposed the 
second case beside the divan and de- 
parted silently. 

“You notice how quiet it is?” asked 
Mrs. Sin as the sound of a closing 
door reached them. 

“Ves,” 
dinarily quiet.” 

“This an empty house—to let,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Sin. “We make it stay 
so; Sin the landlord, see? Windows 
all boarded up and everything padded. 
No sound outside, no sound inside. Sin 
call it The House of a Hundred Rap- 
tures, after the one he have in Buenos 
Aires.” 

The voice of Cyrus Kilfane came, 
querulous, from a neighboring room. 

“Lola, my dear, I am almost ready.” 

“Ho!” Mrs. Sin uttered a deep-toned 
laugh. “He is a glutton for chandu! 
Tam coming, Cy.” 

She turned and went out. Sir Lu- 
cien paused for a moment, permitting 


replied Rita. “It is extraor- 


her to pass. 

“Good night, Rita,” he said in a low 
voice. “Happy dreams!” He moved 
away. 

Lucy!” called Rita softly. 





“Ts itis it really safe here?” 

Pyne glanced aver his shoulder to- 
ward the retreating figure of Mrs. Sin. 
“T shall be awake,” he replied. “I 
would rather you had not come, but 


since you are here, you must go through 
” 


with it.” He glanced again along the 




















narrow passage created by the pres- 
ence of the partitions and spoke in a 


yoice lower yet. “You have never 
really trusted me, Rita. You were 
wise. But you can trust me now. 


Good night, dear.” 

He walked out of the room and along 
the carpeted corridor to a little apart- 
ment at the back of the house furnished 
comfortably but in execrably bad taste. 
Acheerful fire was burning in the grate, 
the flue of which had been ingeniously 
diverted by Sin Sin Wa so that the 
smoke issued from a chimney of the 
adjoining premises. On the mantel- 
shelf, which was garishly draped, were 
a number of photographs of Mrs. Sin 
in Spanish dancing costume. 

Pyne seated himself in an armchair 
and lighted a cigarette. Except for the 
ticking of a clock the room was silent 
as a padded cell. Upon a little Moor- 
ish table beside a deep, low settee lay 
a complete opium-smoking outfit. 

Lolling back in the chair and cross- 
ing his legs, Sir Lucien became lost in 
abstraction, and he was thus seated 
when, some ten minutes later, Mrs. Sin 
came in, 

“Ah!” she said, her harsh voice sof- 
tened to a whisper. “I wondered. So 
you wait to smoke with me?” 

Pyne slowly turned his head, staring 
at her as she stood in the doorway, one 
hand resting on her hip, her figure 
boldly outlined by the kimono. 

“No,” he replied. “I don’t want to 
smoke. Are they all provided for?” 

Mrs. Sin shook her head. “Not Cy,” 
she said. “Two pipes are nothing to 
him. He will need two more—per- 
haps three. But you are not going to 
smoke ?” 

“Not to-night, Lola.” 

She frowned and was about to speak, 
when there came a distant, querulous 
murmur : 

“Lola, my dear, give me another 
pipe.” 

Mrs. Sin tossed her head, turned and 
5Dps 
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went out again. Sir Lucien lighted an- 
other cigarette. When finally the 
woman came back, Cyrus Kilfane had 
presumably attained the  opium- 
smoker's paradise, for Lola closed the 
door and seated herself upon the arm 
of Sir Lucien’s chair. She bent down, 
resting her dusky cheek against his. 

“You smoke with me?” she whis- 
pered coaxingly. 

“No, Lola, not to-night,” he said, 
patting her jewel-laden hand and look- 
ing aside into the dark eyes which were 
watching him intently. 

Mrs. Sin became silent for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Something has changed in you,” she 
said at last. “You are different— 
lately.” 

“Indeed!”  drawled 
“Possibly you are right. 
said the same thing.” 

“You have lots of money now. Your 
investments have been good. You want 
to become—respectable, eh?” 

Pyne smiled sardonically. “Respect- 
ability is a question of appearance,” he 
replied. “The change to which you re- 
fer would seem to go deeper.” 

“Very likely,” murmured Mrs. Sin. 
“IT know why you don’t smoke. You 
have promised your pretty little friend 
that you will stay awake and see that 
nobody tries to cut her sweet white 
throat.” 

Sir Lucien listened imperturbably. 

“She is certainly nervous,” he ad- 
mitted coolly. “I may add that I am 
sorry I brought her here.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Sin, her voice ris- 
ing half a note. “Then why did you 


” 


Sir Lucien. 
Others have 


bring her? 
“She made the arrangement herself 
and I took the easier path. I am con- 
sidering your interests as much as my 
own, Lola. She is about to marry 
Monte Irvin, and, if his suspicions were 
aroused, he is quite capable of digging 
down to The Hundred Raptures.” 
“You brought her to Kazmah’s ?” 
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“She was not at that time engaged 
to Irvin.” 

“Ah—I see. 
says you are changed. 
charming friend.” 

Pyne looked up into the half-veiled 
dark eyes. ‘She never has been and 
never can be any more to me, Lola,” 
he said. 

At those words, designed to placate, 
the fire which smoldered in Lola’s soul 
burst into sudden flame. She leaped 
to her feet, confronting Sir Lucien. 

“T know! I know!” she cried 
harshly. “Do you think I am blind! 
If she had been like any of the others 
do you suppose it would have mattered 
to me? But you respect her—you re- 
spect her!” 

Eyes blazing and hands clenched, she 
stood before him, a woman mad with 
jealousy, not of a successful rival but 
of a respected one. She quivered with 
rage, and Pyne, perceiving his mistake 
too late, only preserved his wonted 
composure by dint of a great effort. 
He grasped Lola and drew her down 
on to the arm of the chair by sheer 
force, for she resisted savagely. His 
ready wit had been at work. 

“What a little spitfire you are!” he 
said, firmly grasping her arms, which 
felt rigid to the touch. “Surely you 
can understand? Rita amused me at 
first; then when I found she was going 
to marry Monte Irvin, I didn’t bother 
about her any more. In fact, because 
I like and admire Irvin, I tried to keep 
her away from the dope. We don’t 
want trouble with a man of that type, 
who has all sorts of influence; besides, 
Monte Irvin is a good fellow.” 

Gradually, as he spoke, the rigid 
arms relaxed and the lithe body ceased 
to quiver. Finally, Lola sank back 


And now everybody 
Yes; she is a 


against his shoulder, sighing. 

“T don’t believe you,” she whispered. 
“You are telling me lies. But you have 
always told me lies; one more does not 
matter, I suppose. 


How strong you 


are. You have hurt my wrists. Yoy 
will smoke with me, now?” 

For a moment Pyne hesitated, 
“Very well,” he said finally. “Go and 
lie down. I will roast the chandu.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DREAM OF SIN SIN WA. 


OR an habitual opium smoker to ab- 
stain when the fumes of chandu 
actually reach his nostrils is a feat of 
will power difficult adequately to ap- 
praise. An ordinary tobacco smoker 
cannot remain for long among those 
who are enjoying the fragrant weed 
without catching the infection and be- 
ginning to smoke himself. Twice to 
redouble the lure of My Lady Nicotine 
would be but loosely to estimate the se- 
ductiveness of the Spirit of the Poppy; 
yet Sir Lucien Pyne smoked one pipe, 
with Mrs. Sin, and perceiving her to 
be already in a state of dreamy abstrac- 
tion, loaded a second, but in his own 
case with a fragment of cigarette stump 
which smoldered in a tray upon the 
table. His was that rare type of char- 
acter whose possessor remains master 
of his vices. 

Following the fourth pipe—Pyne, 
after the second had ceased to trouble 
to repeat his feat of legerdemain—“the 
sleep” claimed Mrs. Sin. Her languor- 
ous eyes closed and her face assumed 
that rapt expression of Buddhalike 
beatitude which Rita had observed at 
Kilfane’s apartment. According to 
some scientific works on the subject, 
sleep is not invariably induced in the 
case of Europeans by the use of 
chandu. Loosely, this is true. But this 
type of European never becomes a 
habitué. The habitué always sleeps. 

That dream world to which opium 
alone holds the key becomes the real 
world, for the delights of which the 
smoker gladly resigns all mundane in- 
terests. The exiled Chinaman returns 
again to the sampan of his boyhood, 
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fldating joyously on the waters of some 
willow-laned canal; the Malay hears 
once more the mystic whispering in the 
mangrove swamps or scents the fra- 
grance of nutmeg and cinnamon in the 
far-off Golden Chersonese. Mrs. Sin 
doubtless lived anew the triumphs of 
earlier days in Buenos Aires when she 
had been La Belle Lola, the greatly 
beloved, and before she had met and 
married Sin Sin Wa. Chandu gives 
much but claims all; and he who would 
open the poppy gates must close the 
door of ambition and bid farewell to 
manhood. 

Sir Lucien stood looking at the 
woman, and although one pipe had af- 
fected him but slightly, his imagination 
momentarily ran riot and a pageant of 
his life swept before him, so that his 
jaw grew hard and grim and he 
clenched his hands convulsively. An 
unbroken stillness prevailed in the 
opium house of Sin Sin Wa. 

Recovering from his fit of abstrac- 
tion, Pyne, casting a final keen glance 
at the sleeper, walked out of the room. 
He looked along the carpeted corridor 
in the direction of the cubicles, paused, 
and then opened the heavy door mask- 
ing the recess behind the cupboard. 
Next opening the false back of the 
cupboard, he passed through to the 
lumber room beyond and partly closed 
the second door. 

He descended the stair and went 
along the passage; but, before he 
reached the door of the room on the 
ground floor: 

“Hello! Hello! Sin Sin! 
Wa!” croaked the raven. 
one p’lice chop, lo!” The note of a 
police whistle followed, rendered with 
uncanny fidelity. 

Pyne entered the room. It presented 
the same aspect as when he had left it. 
The ship’s lantern stood upon the table 
and Sin Sin Wa sat upon the iea chest, 
the great black bird perched on his 
shoulder. The fire in the stove had 
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burned lower and its downcast glow 
revealed less mercilessly the dirty con- 
dition of the floor. Otherwise, no one, 
nothing, seemed to have been disturbed. 
Pyne leaned against the doorpost, tak- 
ing out and lighting a cigarette. The 
eye of Sin Sin Wa glanced sideways 
at him. 

“Well, Sin Sin,” said Sir Lucien, 
dropping a match and extinguishing it 
under his foot. “You see I am not 
smoking chandu to-night.” 

“No smokee,” murmured the China- 
man. “Velly good stuff.” 

“Yes, the stuff is all right, Sin.” 

“Number one ploper,” crooned Sin 
Sin Wa, and relapsed into smiling si- 





lence. 
“Number one p’lice,” croaked the 
raven sleepily. “Smartest r 36 


even attempted the castanets imitation, 
but was overcome by drowsiness. 

For a while Sir Lucien stood watch- 
ing the singular pair and smiling in his 
ironical The motive which 
had prompted him to leave the neigh- 
boring house and to seek the compan- 
ionship of Sin Sin Wa was so obscure 
and belonged so peculiarly to the super- 
delicacies of chivalry, that already he 
was laughing at himself. Nevertheless, 
in this house, and not in its secret an- 
nex of The Hundred Raptures, he de- 
signed to spend the night. 

“Hon’lable p’lice patlol come ‘long 
plenty soon,” murmured Sin Sin Wa 
presently. 

“Indeed?” said Sir Lucien, glancing 
at his wrist watch. “The door is open 
above.” 

Sin Sin Wa raised one yellow fore- 
finger—without moving either hand 
from the knee upon which it rested— 
and shook it slightly to and fro. 

“Allee lightee,” he murmured. 
bobbery. Allee peaceful fellers.” 

“Will they want to come in?” 

“Wantchee dlink,” replied Sin Sin 
Wa. 
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“Oh, I see. If I go out into the pas- 
sage it will be all right?” 

“Allee lightee.” 

Even as he softly crooned the words, 
came a heavy squelch of rubbers upon 
the wet pavement outside, followed by 
a rapping on the door. Sin Sin Wa 
glanced aside at Sir Lucien, and the 
latter immediately withdrew, partly 
closing the door. The Chinaman shuf- 
fled across and admitted two constables. 
The raven, remaining perched upon his 
shoulder, shrieked, “Smartest leg in 
3uenos Aires” and, fully awakened, 
rattled invisible castanets. 

The police strode into the stuffy 
little room without ceremony, a pair 
of burly fellows, fresh-complexioned 
and genial as men are wont to be who 
have reached a welcome resting place 
on a damp and cheerless night. They 
stood by the stove, warming their 
hands; and one of them stopped, took 
up the little poker and stirred the em- 
bers to a brighter glow. 

“Been havin’ a pipe, Sin?” he asked, 
winking at his companion. “I can smell 
something like opium!” 

“No smokee opium,” murmured Sin 
Sin Wa_ complacently. “Smokee 
Woodbine.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the other con- 
stable. “I don’t think.” 

“You likee tly one piecee pipee one 
time?” inquired the Chinaman. “Got- 
chee fliend makee smokee.” 

The man who had poked the fire 
slapped his companion on the back. 

“Now’s your chance, Jim!” he cried. 
“You always said you’d like to have 
a cut at it.” 

“H’m!” muttered the other. “A 
‘double’ o’ that fifteen overproof Ja- 
maica of yours, Sin, would hit me in 
a tender spot to-night.” 

“Lum?” murmured Sin Sin blandly. 
“No hab got.” 

He resumed his seat on the tea chest 
and the raven muttered sleepily: “Sin 
Sin—Sin a 





“H’m!” repeated the constable. 

He raised the skirt of his heavy top- 
coat and from his trouser pocket drew 
out a leather purse. The eye of Sin 
Sin Wa remained fixed upon a distant 
corner of the room. [rom the purse 
the constable took a shilling, ringing it 
loudly upon the table. 

“Double rum, miss, please!” he said 
facetiously. ‘There’s no treatin’ al- 
lowed nowadays, so my pal’s payin’ for 
his own!” 

“T stood yours last night, Jim, any- 
way!” cried the other, grinning. “Go 
on! Stump up!” 

Jim rang a second shilling on the 
table. 

“Two double rums!” he ordered. 

Sin Sin Wa reached a long arm into 
the little cupboard beside him and with- 
drew a bottle and a glass. Leaning 
forward, he placed bottle and glass on 
the table and adroitly swept the coins 
into his yellow palm. 

“Number one p’lice chop,” croaked 
the raven. 

“You’re right, old bird!” said Jim, 
pouring out a stiff peg of the spirit and 
disposing of it at a draft. “We 
should freeze to death on this blasted 
riverside beat of it wasn’t for Sin Sin.” 

He measured out a second portion 
for his companion, and the latter drank 
the raw spirit off as though it had been 
ale, replaced the glass on the table and, 
having adjusted his belt and lantern in 
that characteristic way which belongs 
exclusively to members of the Metro- 
politan police force, turned and de- 
parted. 

“Good night, Sin,” he said, opening 
the door. 


“So long,” 


murmured the Chinaman. 


“Good night, old bird,” cried Jim, 
following his colleague. 

“So long. 

The door closed, and Sin Sin Wa, 
shuffling across, rebolted it. As Sir 
Lucien came out from his hiding place, 
Sin Sin Wa returned to his seat on the 
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tea chest, first putting the glass, un- 
washed, and the rum bottle back in the 
cupboard. 

To the ordinary observer the China- 
man presents an inscrutable mystery. 
His seemingly unemotional character 
and his racial inability to express his 
thoughts intelligibly in any European 


tongue stamp him as a_ creature 
apart and one whom many are 
prone erroneously to classify very 
low in the human scale. Sir Lucien 
usually spoke to Sin Sin Wa _ in 
English and the other replied in 


that weird jargon known as “pidgin.” 
But the Sin Sin Wa who murmured 
gibberish and the Sin Sin Wa who 
could converse upon many and curious 
subjects in his own language were two 
different beings—as Sir Lucien was 
aware. Now, as the one-eyed China- 
man resumed his seat and the one-eyed 
raven sank into slumber, Pyne sud- 
denly spoke in Chinese, a tongue which 
he understood as it is understood by 
few Englishmen, that strange, sibilant 
speech which is alien from all Western 
conceptions of oral intercourse as the 
Chinese institutions and ideals are alien 
from those of the rest of the civilized 
world. 

“Do you make a profit on your rum, 
Sin Sin Wa,” he said ironically, “at the 
same time that you keep in the good 
graces of the police?” 

Sin Sin Wa’s expression underwent 
a subtle change at the sound of his 
native language. He moved his hands 
and became slightly animated. 

“A great people of the West, most 
honorable sir,” he replied in the pure 
mandarin dialect, “claim credit for hav- 
ing said that ‘business is business.’ Yet 
he who thus expressed himself was a 
Chinaman.” 

“You surprise me.” 

“The wise man must often find occa- 
sion for surprise, most honorable sir.” 

Sir Lucien lighted a cigarette. 

“T sometimes wonder, Sin Sin Wa,” 
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he said slowly, “what your aim in life 
can be. Your father was neither a 
ship’s carpenter nor a_ shopkeeper. 
This I know. Your age I do not know 
and cannot guess ; but you are no longer 
young. You covet wealth. For what 
purpose, Sin Sin Wa?” 

Standing behind the Chinaman, Sir 
Lucien’s dark face—since he made no 
effort to hide his feelings—revealed the 
fact that he attached to this seemingly 
abstract discussion a greater importance 
than his tone of voice might have led 
one to suppose. Sin Sin Wa remained 
silent for some time. Then: 

“Most honorable he replied, 
“when I have smoked the opium, before 
my eyes—for in dreams I have two— 
a certain picture arises. It is that of a 
farm in the province of Ho-Nan. Be- 
yond the farm stretch paddy fields as 
far as one can see. Men and women, 
and boys and girls, move about the 
farm, happy in labors; and far, 
far away dwell the mountain gods who 
send the great Yellow River sweeping 
down through the valleys where the 
poppy is in bloom. It is to possess that 
farm, honorable sir, and those 
paddy fields, that I covet wealth.” 

“And in spite of the opium which 
you consume, you have never lost sight 
of this ideal?” 

“Never.” 

“But your wife?” 

Sin Sin Wa performed a curious 
shrugging movement, peculiarly racial. 
“A man may not always have the same 
wife,” he replied “rhe 
honorable wife who now attends to my 
requirements, laboring unselfishly in 
my miserable house and scorning the 
love of other men as she has always 
done—and as an honorable and upright 
woman is expected to do—may one day 
be gathered to her ancestors. A man 
never knows. Or she may leave me. 
I am not a good husband. It may be 
that some little maiden of Ho-Nan, 
mild-eyed like the musk deer and mod- 
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est_and tender, will consent to minister 
to my old age. Who knows?” 

Sir Lucien blew a thick cloud of to- 
bacco smoke into the room. “She will 
never love you, Sin Sin Wa,” he said 
almost sadly. “She will come to your 
house only to cheat you.” 

Sin Sin Wa repeated the eloquent 
shrug. “We have a saying in Ho-Nan, 
most honorable sir,” he answered; “and 
it is this: ‘He who has tasted the poppy 
cup has nothing to ask of love.’ She 
will cook for me, this little one, and 
stroke my brow when I am weary, and 
light my pipe. My eye will rest upon 
her with pleasure. It is all I ask.” 

There came a soft rapping on the 
outer door—three raps, a pause and 
then two raps. The raven opened his 
beady eye. 

“Sin Sin Wa!” he croaked. 
ber one p’lice chop, lo!” 

Sin Sin Wa glanced aside at Sir Lu- 
cien. 

“The traffic. A consignment of 
opium,” he said. “Sam Tuk calls.” 

Sir Lucien consulted his watch. “I 
should like to go with you, Sin Sin 
Wa,” he said. “Would it be safe to 
leave the house—with the upper door 
unlocked ?” 

Sin Sin Wa glanced at him again. 
“All are sleeping, most honorable sir?” 

“All.” 

“T will lock the room above and the 
outer door. It is safe.” 

He raised a yellow hand, and the 
raven stepped sedately from his shoul- 
der on to his wrist. 

“Come Tling-a-Ling,” crooned Sin 
Sin Wa. “You go to bed, my little black 
friend, and one day you, too, shall see 
the paddy fields of Ho-Nan.” 

Opening the useful cupboard, he 
stopped, and in hopped the raven. Sin 
Sin Wa closed the cupboard and 
stepped out into the passage. 

“T will bring you a coat and a cap 
and scarf,” he said. “Your magnifi- 


“Num- 


cent apparel would be out of place 


among the low pigs who wait in my 
other disgusting cellar to rob me. 
Forgive my improper absence for one 
moment, most honorable sir.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE TRAFFIC. 


IR LUCIEN came out into the alley. 
wearing a greasy cloth cap pulled 
down over his eyes, and an old overall, 
the collar turned up about a red woollen 
muffler which enveloped the lower part 
of his face. The odor of the outfit 
was disgusting, but this man’s double 
life had brought him so frequently in 
contact with all forms of uncleanness 
—including that of the Far East, com- 
pared with which the dirt of the West 
is hygienic—that he suffered it without 
complaint. 

A Chinese “boy” of indeterminable 
age, wearing a slop-shop suit and a cap, 
was waiting outside the door, and when 
Sin Sin Wa appeared, carefully locking 
up, he muttered something rapidly in 
his own sibilant language. 

Sin Sin Wa made no reply. To his 
indoor attire he had added a pea-jacket 
and a derby hat. 

The oddly assorted trio set off west- 
ward, following the bank of the Thames 
in the direction of Limehouse Basin. 
The narrow, ill-lighted streets were 
quite deserted, but from the river and 
the riverside arose that ceaseless jangle 
of industry which belongs to the great 
port of London. On the Surrey shore 
whistles shrieked and endless moving 
chains sent up their monstrous clangor 
into the night. Human voices some- 
times rose above the din of machinery. 

In silence the three pursued their 
way, crossing inlets and circling around 
basins dimly divined, turning to the 
right into a lane flanked by high eye- 
less walls, and again to the leit, finally 
to emerge nearly opposite a dilapidated 
gateway giving access to a small wharf. 
On the rickety gates bills were posted 

















announcing “This wharf to let.” The 
annexed building appeared to be a 
mere shell. To the right again they 
turned, and once more to the left, halt- 
ing before a two-story brick house 
which had apparently been converted 
into a barber shop. In one of the grimy 
windows were some loose packets of 
cigarettes, a soapmaker’s advertisement 
and a card: 

SAM TUK 

Barber 


Opening the door with a key which 
he carried, the boy admitted Sir Lucien 
and Sin Sin Wa to the dimly lighted 
interior of a room, the pretensions of 
which to be regarded as a_ shaving 
establishment were supported by the 
presence of two chairs, a filthy towel 
and a broken mug. Sin Sin Wa 
shuffled across to another door and, 
followed by Sir Lucien, descended a 
stone stair to a little cellar apparently 
intended for storing coal. A tin lamp 
stood upon the bottom step. 

Removing the lamp from the step, 
Sin Sin Wa set it on the cellar floor, 
which was black with coal dust, then 
closed and bolted the door. A heap of 
nondescript litter lay piled in a corner 
of the cellar. This Sin Sin Wa dis- 
turbed sufficiently to reveal a movable 
slab in the roughly paved floor. It was 
so ingeniously concealed by coal dust 
that one who had sought it unaided 
must have experienced great difficulty 
in detecting it. Furthermore it could 
only be raised in the following manner: 

A piece of strong iron wire, which 
lay among the other litter, was inserted 
in a narrow slot, apparently a crack 
in the stone. About an inch of the end 
of the wire being bent outward to form 
a right angle, when the seemingly use- 
less piece of scrap iron had been thrust 
through the slab and turned, it formed 
a handle by means of which the trap 
could be raised. 

Again Sin Sin Wa took up the lamp, 
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placing it at the brink of the opening 
thus revealed. A pair of wooden steps 
rested below, and Sir Lucien, who evi- 
dently was no stranger to the estab- 
lishment, descended awkwardly, since 
there was barely room for a big man 
to pass. He found himself in the 
mouth of a low passage, unpaved and 
shored up with rough timbers in the 
manner of a mine working. Sin Sin 
Wa followed with the lamp,~ drawing 
the slab down into its place behind him. 

Stooping forward and bending his 
knees, Sir Lucien made his way along 
the passage, the Chinaman following. 
It was of considerable length and ter- 
minated before a strong door bearing 
a massive lock. Sin Sin Wa reached 
over the stooping figure of Sir Lucien 
and unfastened the lock. 

The two emerged into a kind of dug- 
out. Part of it had evidently been in 
existence before the ingenious Sin Sin 
Wa had exercised his skill upon it and 
was of solid brickwork and _ stone 
paved—palpably a storage vault. But 
it had been altered to suit the China- 
man’s purpose and one end—that in 
which the passage came out—was tim- 
bered. It contained a long counter and 
many shelves; also a large oil stove and 
a number of pots, pans, and queer- 
looking jars. On the counter stood a 
ship’s lantern. The shelves were laden 
with packages and bottles. 

Behind the counter sat a venerable 
and perfectly bald Chinaman. The 
only trace of hair upon his countenance 
grew on the shrunken upper lip—mere 
wisps of white down. His skin was 
shriveled like that of a preserved fig 
and he wore big horn-rimmed_ spec- 
tacles. He never once exhibited the 
slightest evidence of life, and his head 
and face, sans the horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, might quite easily have passed 
for those of an unwrapped mummy. 
This was Sam Tik. 

Sending over a box upon which 
rested a canvas-bound package was a 
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burly seaman engaged in unknotting 
the twine with which the canvas was 
kept in place. As Sin Sin Wa and 
Sir Lucien came in, he looked up, re- 
vealing a red-bearded ugly face, very 
puffy under the eyes. 

“Wotcher, Sin Sin!” he said gruffly. 
“Who’s your long pal?” 

“Fliend,’ murmured Sin Sin Wa 
complacently. “You gotchee pukka 
stuff thisee time, George?” 

“T allus brings the pukka stuff!” 
roared the seaman, ceasing to fumble 
with the knots and glaring at Sin Sin 
Wa. “Wotcher mean—pukka stuff?” 

“Gotchee no use for blan,’” mur- 
mured Sin Sin Wa. “Gotchee no use 
for tin-tack. Gotchee no use for glue.” 

“Bran!” roared the man, his glance 
and pose very menacing. “Tin-tacks 
and glue! Who the flamin’ ’ell ever 
tried to sell you glue?” 

“Me only wantchee lemindee you,” 
said Sin Sin Wa. “No pidgin.” 

“George” glared for a moment, 
breathing heavily; then he stooped and 
resumed his task, Sin Sin Wa and Sir 
Lucien watching him in silence. A 
sound of lapping water was faintly au- 
dible. 

Opening the canvas wrappings, the 
man began to take out and place upon 
the counter a number of reddish balls 
of “leaf” opium, varying in weight 
from about eight ounces to a pound or 
more. 

“H’m!”) murmured Sin 
“Smyrna stuff.” 

From a pocket of his pea-jacket he 
drew a long bodkin and taking up one 
of the largest balls he thrust the bodkin 
in and then withdrew it, the steel 
stained a coffee color. Sin Sin Wa 
smelled and tasted the substance ad- 
hering to the bodkin, weighed the 
ball reflectively in his yellow palm and 
then set it aside. He took up a sec- 
ond; whereupon: 

“°Alf a mo, guv’nor!” cried the sea- 
man furiously. “D’you think I’m going 


Sin Wa. 


to wait ’ere while you prods about in 
all the blasted lot? It’s damn near 
high tide; I shan’t get out. ‘Alf time! 
Savvy? Shove it on the scales!” 

Sin Sin Wa shook his head. “Too 
muchee slick. Too muchee Lobbery,” 
he murmured. “Sin Sin Wa gotchee 
sabby what him catchee buy or no pid- 


gin.” 
“What’s the game?” inquired George 
menacingly. “Don’t you know a cake 


, 


o’ Smyrna when you smells it?’ 

“No sabby lead chop till plod ’em 
withee dipper,” explained the China- 
man imperturbably. 

“Lead!” shouted the man. 
ain’t no bloody lead in ’em!” 

“H’m,” murmured Sin Sin Wa smil- 
ingly. “So fashion, eh? All velly 
ploper.” 

He calmly inserted the bodkin in the 
second cake, seemed to meet with some 
obstruction, and laid the ball down upon 
the counter. From beneath his jacket 
he took out a clasp knife attached to 
a steel chain. Undeterred by a savage 
roar from the purveyor, he cut the 
sticky mass in half, and, digging his 
long nails into one of the halves, 
brought out two lead shots. He di- 
rected a glance of his beady eye upon 
the man. 

“Bloody liar,” he murmured sweetly. 
“Lobber !” 

“Who’s a robber?” shouted George, 
his face flushing darkly, and appar- 
ently not resenting the earlier innuendo. 
“Who’s a robber?” 

“One scarcee Smyrna feller packee 
stuff so fashion,” murmured Sin Sin 
Wa. “Thief-feller lobbee poor sailor- 
man.” 

George jerked his peaked cap from 
his head, revealing a tangle of unkempt 
red hair. He scratched his skull with 
savage vigor. 

“Blimey!” he said pathetically. 
“Ere’s a go! I been done brown, 
guv’nor.” 

“Lough luck,” murmured Sin Sin Wa 


“There 
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cakes of opium. 

The man watched him now in silence, 
only broken by exclamations of 
“Blimey!” and “Flaming hell!” when 
more shot was discovered. 

“Gotchee some more?” asked Sin Sin 
Wa when the tests were concluded. 

From the canvas wrapping George 
took out and tossed on the counter a 


square packet wrapped in grease 
paper. 
“H’m murmured Sin Sin Wa. 
“Patna. Where you catchee?” 


“Off of a lascar,” growled the man. 

The cake of Indian opium was sub- 
mitted to the same careful scrutiny as 
that which the balls of Turkish had al- 
ready undergone, but the Patna opium 
proved to be unadulterated. Reaching 
over the counter Sin Sin Wa produced 
a pair of scales and, watched keenly 
by George, weighed the leaf and then 
the cake. 

“Ten-six Smyrna; one-’leben Patna,” 
muttered Sin Sin Wa. “You catchee 
eighty jimmies.” 

“Eh?” roared George. “Eighty 
quid! Eighty quid! Flamin’ blind 
O’Riley! D’you think I’m up the pole? 
Eighty quid? You’re barmy!” 

“Eighty-ten,” murmured Sin Sin Wa. 
“Eighty jimmies opium; ten bob lead.” 

“IT give more’n that for it!’ cried the 
seaman. “An’ I damn near hit a police 
boat comin’ in, too!” 

Sir Lucien spoke a few words rap- 
idly in Chinese. Sin Sin Wa performed 
his curious Oriental shrug and, taking 
a fat leather wallet from his hip pocket, 
counted out the sum of eighty-five 
pounds upon the counter. 

“You catchee eighty-five,” he 
mured. “Too muchee p’lice.” 

The man grabbed the money and 
pocketed it without a word of acknowl- 
edgment. He turned and strode along 
the room, his heavy iron-clamped boots 
ringing on the paved floor. 
“Fetch a glim, Sin Sin,” 


mur- 


he cried. 
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and resumed his examination of the 
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“T’ll never get out if I don’t jump to 


a 

Sin Sin Wa took the lantern from 
the counter and followed. Opening a 
door at the farther end of the place, he 
set the lantern at the head of three 
descending wooden steps thus revealed. 
With the opening of the door the sound 
of lapping water had grown percepti- 
bly louder. George clattered down the 
steps, which led to a second but much 
stouter door. Sin Sin Wa followed, 
nearly closing the first door, so that 
only a faint streak of light crept down 
to them. 

The second door was opened and the 
clangor of the Surrey shore suddenly 
proclaimed itself. Cold, damp air 
touched them, and the faint light of the 
lantern above cast their shadows over 
unctuous gliding water which lapped 
the step upon which they stood. Slimy 
shapes uprose dim and ghostly from 
its darkly moving surface. 

A boat was swinging from a ring be- 
side the door, and into it George tum- 
bled. He unhitched the lashings and 
strongly thrust the boat out upon the 
vater. Coming to the first of the dim 
shapes, he grasped it and thereby pro- 
pelled the skiff to another beyond. 
These indistinct shapes were the piles 
supporting the structure of a wharf. 

“Good night, guv’nor!” he cried 
hoarsely. 

“So long,” muttered Sin Sin Wa. 

He waited until the boat was swal- 
lowed in the deeper shadows then 
closed the water gate and ascended to 
the room where Sir Lucien awaited. 
Such was the receiving office of Sin 
Sin Wa. While the wharf remained 
untenanted, it was not likely to be dis- 
covered by the authorities, for even at 
low tide the river door was invisible 
from passing craft. Prospective les- 
sees who had taken the trouble to in- 
quire about the rental had learned that 
it was so high as to be prohibitive. 

Sin Sin Wa gave fair prices and paid 
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cash. This was no more than a com- 
mercial necessity ; for those who have 
opium, cocaine, veronal or heroin to 
sell can always find a ready market in 
London and elsewhere. But one suff- 
ciently curious and clever enough to 
have solved the riddle of the vacant 
wharf would have discovered that the 
mysterious owner who showed himself 
so loath to accept reasonable offers for 
the property could well afford to be 
thus independent. Those who control 
“The Traffic’ control El Dorado—a 
city of gold which, unlike the fabled 
Manoa, actually exists and yields its 
riches to the unscrupulous adventurer. 

Smiling his mirthless, eternal smile, 
Sin Sin Wa placed the newly purchased 
stock upon a shelf immediately behind 
Sam Tak; and Sam Tuk exhibited the 
first evidence of animation which had 
escaped him throughout the progress 
of the “deal.” He slowly nodded his 
hairless head. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
KAZMAH’S METHODS. 

ITA DRESDEN married Monte 
Irvin in the spring and bade fare- 

well to the stage. The goal long held 
in view was attained at last. But an- 
other farewell, which at one time she 
had contemplated eagerly, no longer 
appeared desirable or even possible. 
To cocamania had been added a toler- 
ance for opium, and at the last chandu 
party given by Cyrus Kilfane she had 
learned that she could smoke nearly as 
much opium as the American habitué. 
The altered attitude of Sir Lucien 
surprised and annoyed her. He who 
had first introduced her to the spirit of 
the coca leaf and to the goddess of 
the poppy seemed suddenly to have de- 
termined to convince her of the folly 
of these communions. He only suc- 


ceeded in losing her confidence. She 
twice visited The House of a Hundred 
Raptures with Mollie Gretna and once 


with Mollie and Kilfane, unknown to 
Sir Lucien. 

Urgent affairs of some kind necessj- 
tated his leaving England a few weeks 
before the date fixed for Rita’s wed- 
ding, and as Kilfane had already re. 
turned to America, Rita recognized 
with a certain dismay that she would 
be left to her own resources—handi- 
capped by the presence of a watchful 
husband. 

This subtle change in her view of 
Monte Irvin she was incapable of ap- 
preciating, for Rita was no psycholo- 
gist. But the effect of the drug habit 
was pointedly illustrated by the fact 
that, in a period of little more than six 
months, from regarding Monte Irvin 
as a rock of refuge, a chance of salva- 
tion, she had come to regard him in the 
light of an obstacle to her indulgence. 
Not that her respect had diminished. 
She really loved at last, and so well, 
that the idea of discovery by this man, 
whose wholesomeness was the trait of 
character which most potently attracted 
her, was too appalling to be contem- 
plated. The chance of discovery would 
be increased, she recognized, by the 
absence of her friends and accomplices. 

Of course she was acquainted with 
many other devotees. In fact she met 
so many of them that she had grown 
reconciled to her habits, believing them 
to be common to all “smart” people, 
a part of the bohemian life. The truth 
of the matter was that she had become 
a prominent member of a coterie closely 
knit and associated by a bond of mutual 
vice; a kind of masonry whereof Kaz- 
mah of Bond Street was grand master 
and Mrs. Sin grand mistress. 

The relations existing between Kaz- 
mah and his clients were of a most 
peculiar nature, too, and must have 
piqued the curiosity of any one but a 
drug slave. Having seen him once in 
his oracular cave, Rita had been ac- 
cepted as one of the initiated. There- 
after she had had no occasion to inter- 
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view the strange, immobile Egyptian, 
nor had she experienced any desire to 
do so. The method of obtaining drugs 
was a simple one. She had merely to 
present herself at the establishment in 
Bond Street and to purchase either a 
flask of perfume or a box of sweet- 
meats. There were several varieties 
of perfume, and each corresponded to 
a particular drug. The sweetmeats cor- 
responded to morphine. Rashid, the 
attendant, knew all Kazmah’s clients 
and, with the box or flask, he gave them 
a quantity of the required drug. This 
scheme was precautionary, for if a vis- 
itor should chance to be challenged on 
leaving the place, there was the legiti- 
mate purchase to show as evidence of 
the purpose of the visit. 

No conversation was 
merely the selection of a scent and the 
exchange of a sum of money. Rashid 
retired to wrap up the purchase, and 
with it a second and smaller package 
was slipped into the customer’s hand. 
That the prices charged were exces- 
sive, nay, ridiculous, did not concern 
Rita; for in common with the rest of 
her kind she was careless of expendi.- 
ture. 

Chandu, alone, Kazmah did not sell. 
He sold morphine, tincture of opium, 
and other preparations; but those who 
sought the solace of the pipe were com- 
pelled to deal with Mrs. Sin. She 
would arrange chandu parties or would 
prepare The Hundred Raptures in 
Limehouse for visitors, but except in 
the form of opiated cigarettes, she 
could rarely be induced to part with 
any of the precious gum. Thus she 
cleverly kept a firm hold upon the de- 
votees of the poppy. 

Drug takers form a kind of brother- 
hood, and outside the charmed circle 
they are secretive as members of the 
Mafia or the Camorra. In this se- 
crecy, which indeed is a _ recognized 
symptom of drug mania, lay Kazmah’s 
security. Rita experienced no desire 
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to peer behind the veil which, literally 
and metaphorically, he had placed be- 
tween himself and the world. At first 
she had been vaguely curious and had 
questioned Sir Lucien and others, but 
nobody seemed to know the real iden- 
tity of Kazmah and nobody seemed to 
care provided that he continued to 
supply drugs. They all led secret, 
veiled lives, these slaves of the labora- 
tory; and that Kazmah should do like- 
wise did not surprise them. He had 
excellent reasons. 

During this early stage of faint curi- 
osity, she had suggested to Sir Lucien 
that for Kazmah to conduct a dream- 
reading business seemed to be to add 
to the likelihood of police interference. 
The baronet had smiled sardonically. 

“Tt is an additional safeguard,” he 
had assured her. “It corresponds to 
the method of a notorious Paris assas- 
sin who was very generally regarded 
by the police as a cunning pickpocket. 
Kazmah’s business of ‘dream-reading’ 
does not actually come within the act. 
He is clever enough for that. Remem- 
ber, he does not profess to tell fortunes. 
It also enables him to balk idle curi- 
osity.” 

At the time of her marriage Rita was 
hopelessly in the toils and had been 
really panic-striken at the prospect— 
once so golden—of a protracted sojourn 
abroad. The war, which rendered 
travel impossible, she regarded rather 
in the light of a heaven-sent boon. 
Irvin, though personally favoring a 
quiet ceremony, recognized that Rita 
cherished a desire to quit theaterland 
in a chariot of fire, and accordingly the 
wedding was on a scale of magnificence 
which outshone that of any other cele- 
brated during the Season. Even the lu- 
gubrious Mr. Esden, who gave his 
daughter away, was seen to smile twice. 
Mrs. Esden moved in a rarefied atmos- 
phere of gratified ambition and parental 
pride which no doubt closely resembled 
that which the angels breathe. 
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It was during the early days of her 
married life, and while Sir Lucien was 
still abroad, that Rita began to experi- 
ence difficulty in obtaining the drugs 
which she required. She had lost touch 
to a certain extent with her former 
associates, but she had retained her 
maid, Nina, and the girl regularly went 
to Kazmah’s and returned with the little 
flasks of perfume. When an accredited 
representative was sent upon such a 
mission, Kazmah dispatched the drugs 
disguised in a scent flask, but on each 
successive occasion that Nina went to 
him, the prices increased and finally be- 
came so exorbitant that even Rita grew 
astonished and dismayed. 

She mentioned the matter to another 
habitué, a lady of title addicted to the 
use of the hypodermic syringe, and 
learned that she, Rita, was being 
charged nearly twice as much as her 
friend. 

“J should bring the man to his 
senses, dear,” said her ladyship. “I 
know a doctor who will be only too 
glad to supply you. When I say a 
doctor, he is no longer recognized by 
the B. M. A., but he’s none the less 
clever and kind for all that.” 

To the “clever and kind” medical 
man Rita repaired on the following 
day, bearing a written introduction 
from her friend. The discredited phy- 
sician supplied her for a short time, 
charging only moderate fees. Then, 
suddenly, this second source of supply 
was closed. The man declared that he 
was being watched by the police and 
that he dared not continue to furnish 
her with cocaine and veronal. His 
shifty eyes gave the lie to his words, 
but he was firm in his resolution, what- 
ever may have led him to it; and Rita 
was driven back to Kazmah. His 
charges had become more extortionate 
than ever, but her need was imperative. 
Nevertheless she endeavored to find 
another drug dealer and after a time 
was again successful. 


At a certain supper club she was in. 
troduced to a suave little man, quite 
palpably an uninterned alien, who smil- 
ingly offered to provide her with any 
drug to be found in the British Phar- 
macopeia, at most moderate charges, 
With this little German-Jew villain she 
made a pact, reflecting that—provided 
his wares were of good quality—she 
had triumphed over Kazmah. 

The craving for chandu seized her 
sometimes and refused to be exorcised 
by morphia, laudanum, or any other 
form of opium; but she had not dared 
to spend a night at The House of a 
Hundred Raptures since her marriage. 
Her new German friend volunteered to 
supply the necessary gum and outfit 
and to provide an apartment where she 
might safely indulge in smoking. She 
declined at first. But finally, on Mollie 
Gretna’s return from France, Rita and 
Mollie accepted the suave alien’s invi- 
tation to spend an afternoon and eve- 
ning in his private opium divan. 

Many thousands of careers were 
wrecked by the war, and to the war and 
the consequent absence of her husband, 
Rita undoubtedly owed her relapse into 
opium smoking. That she would have 
continued secretly to employ cocaine, 
veronal, and possibly. morphine was 
probable enough; but the constant so- 
ciety of Monte Irvin must have made 
it extremely difficult for her to indulge 
the craving for chandu. She began to 
regret the gayety of her old life. 
Loneliness and monotony plunged her 
into a state of suicidal depression and 
eagerness for excitement. 

It was at about this time that she 
met Margaret Halley, and between the 
two, so contrary in disposition, a close 
friendship arose. The girl doctor soon 
discovered Rita’s secret, of course; and 
the discovery was hastened by an event 
which occurred shortly after they had 
become acquainted. 

The suave alien gentleman disap- 
peared. 








That was the entire story in five 
words—or all of the story that Rita 
ever learned. His apartments were la- 
beled “to let” and the night clubs knew 
him no more. Rita for a time was 
deprived of drugs and the nervous col- 
lapse which resulted revealed to Mar- 
garet Halley’s trained perceptions the 
truth respecting her friend. 

Kazmah’s terms proved to be more 
outrageous than ever, but Rita found 
herself again compelled to resort to the 
Egyptian. She went personally to the 
rooms in Old Bond Street and arranged 
with Rashid to see Kazmah on the fol- 
lowing day, Friday; for Kazmah re- 
ceived visitors only by appointment. As 
it chanced, Sir Lucien Pyne returned to 
England on Thursday night and called 
upon Rita at Prince’s Gate. She wel- 
comed him as a friend in need, unfold- 
ing the pitiful story, to the truth of 
which her nervous condition bore elo- 
quent testimony. 

Sir Lucien began to pace up and 
down the charming little room in which 
Rita had received him. 

“Leave Kazmah to me,” he said. “If 
you visit him he will merely shield 
himself behind the mystical business, 
or assure you that he is making no 
profit on his sales. Kilfane had similar 
trouble with him.” 

“Then you will see him?” asked Rita. 

“T will make a point of interviewing 
him in the morning. Meanwhile, if you 
will send Nina round to Albemarle 
Street in about an hour, I will see what 
can be done.” 

“Oh, Lucy,” whispered Rita. 
a pal you are!” 

Sir Lucien smiled in his cold fashion. 
“I try to be,” he said enigmatically ; 
“but I don’t always succeed.” He 
turned to her. “Have you ever thought 
of giving up this doping?’ he asked. 


“What 


“Have you ever realized that, with in- 
creasing tolerance, the quantities must 
increase as well, and that a day is sure 
to come when—— 
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Rita repressed a nervous shudder. 
“You are trying to frighten me,” she 
replied. “You have tried before; I 
don’t know why. But it’s no good, 
Lucy. You know I cannot give it up.” 

“You can try.” 

“T don’t want to try!” she cried ir- 
ritably. “It will be time enough when 
Monte is back again and we can really 
live. This wretched existence with 
everything restricted and rationed, and 
all one’s friends in Flanders or Meso- 
potamia or somewhere, drives me mad! 
I tell you I should die, Lucy, if I tried 
to do without it now.” 

The hollow pretense of reform con- 
templated in a hazy future did not de- 
ceive Sir Lucien. He suppressed a 
sigh and changed the topic of conver- 
sation. 

CHAPTER XXI. 


CIGARETTES FROM BUENOS AIRES, 


SIR LUCIEN’S intervention proved 
successful. KKazmah’s charges be- 
came more modest; and Rita no longer 
found it necessary to deprive herself 
of hats and dresses in order to obtain 
drugs. Nevertheless these were not the 
halcyon days of old. She was now sur- 
rounded by spies. It was necessary to 
resort to all kinds of subterfuge in 
order to cover her expenditures at the 
establishment in Old Bond Street. Her 
husband never questioned her outlay 
but, on the other hand, it was expedient 
to be armed against the possibility of 
his doing so; and Rita’s debts were 
accumulating formidably. 

Then there was Margaret Halley to 
consider. Rita had never hitherto given 
her confidence to any one who was not 
addicted to the same practices as her- 
self, and she frequently experienced 
embarrassment beneath the grave scru- 
tiny of Margaret’s watchful eyes. In 
another this attitude of gentle disap- 
proval would have been irritating, but 
Rita loved and admired Margaret and 
suffered accordingly. 
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As for Sir Lucien, she had ceased 
to understand him. An impalpable bar- 
rier seemed to have arisen between 
them. The inner man had become in- 
accessible. Her mind was not subtle 
enough to grasp the real explanation of 
this change in her old lover. Being 
based upon wrong premises, her infer- 
ences were necessarily wide of the 
truth ; and she believed that Sir Lucien 
was jealous of Margaret’s cousin, 
Quentin Gray. 

Gray met Rita at Margaret Halley’s 
flat shortly after he had returned home 
from service in the East and he immedi- 
ately conceived a violent infatuation 
for this pretty friend of his cousin’s. 
In this respect his conduct was in no 
way peculiar. Few men were proof 
against the seductive Mrs. Monte Irvin, 
not because she designedly encouraged 
admiration, but because she was one of 
those fortunately rare characters who 
inspire it without conscious effort. Her 
appeal to men was sweetly feminine and 
quite lacking in that self-assertive and 
masculine “take me or leave me” atti- 
tude which characterizes some of the 
beauties of to-day. There was nothing 
abstract about her delicate loveliness, 
yet her charm was not wholly physical. 
Many women disliked her. 

At dance, theater, and concert, Quen- 
tiny Gray played the doting cavalier, and 
Rita, who was used to at least one such 
adoring attendant, accepted his homage 
without demur. Monte Irvin returned 
to civil life, but Rita showed no dispo- 
sition to dispense with her new ad- 
mirer. Both Gray and Sir Lucien had 
become frequent visitors at Prince’s 
Gate, and Irvin, who understood his 
wife’s character up to a point, made 
them his friends. 

Shortly after Monte Irvin’s return 
Sir Lucien taxed Rita again with her 


increasing subjection to drugs. She 


was in a particularly gay humor, as 
the supplies from Kazmah had _ been 
regular; and she laughingly fenced with 





him when he reminded her of her de- 
clared intention to reform when her 
husband should return. 

“You are really as bad as Margaret!” 
she declared. “There is nothing the 
matter with me. You talk of ‘curing’ 
me as though I were ill. Physician, 
heal thyself!” 

The sardonic smile momentarily 
showed upon Pyne’s face. “I know 
when and where to pull up, Rita,” he 
said. “A woman never knows this. If 
I were deprived of opium to-morrow, 
I could get along without it.” 

“[ have given up opium,” replied 
Rita. “It’s too much trouble and the 
last time Mollie and I went She 
paused, glancing quickly at Sir Lucien, 

“Go on,” he said grimly. “I know 





you have been to Sin Sin Wa’s. What 
happened the last time?” 
“Well,” continued Rita hurriedly, 


“Monte seemed to be vaguely suspi- 
Besides, Mrs. Sin charged me 
I really cannot 


cious. 
most preposterously. 
afford it, Lucy.” 

“tT am glad you cannot. But what 
I was about to say was this: Suppose 
you were to be deprived, not of chandu, 
but of cocaine and veronal, do you 
know what would happen to you?” 

“Oh!” whispered Rita. “Why will 
you persist in trying to frighten me? 
I am not going to be deprived of them.” 

“T persist, dear, because I want you 
to try, gradually, to depend less upon 
drugs, so that if the worst should hap- 
pen, you would have a chance.” 

Rita stood up and faced him, biting 
her lip. “Lucy,” she said. “Do you 
mean that Kazmah i 

“IT mean that anything might hap- 
pen, Rita. After all, we do possess a 
police service in London and one day 
there might be an accident. Kazmah 
has certain influence, but it may be 
withdrawn. Rita, won’t you try?” 

She was watching him closely, and 
now the pupils of her beautiful eyes 
became dilated. 




















“You know something,” she said 
slowly, “which you are keeping from 
me.” 

He laughed and turned aside. “I 
know that I am compelled to leave 
England again, Rita, for a time; and 
I should be a happier man if I knew 
that you were not so utterly depend- 
ent upon Kazmah,” 

“Oh, Lucy, are you 
again ?” 

“I must. But I shall not be absent 
long, I hope.” 

Rita sank down upon the settee from 
which she had risen and was silent for 
some time. 

“T will try, Lucy,” she promised at 
last. “I will go to Margaret Halley as 
she is always asking me to do.” 

“Good girl!” said Pyne quietly. “It 
is just a question of making the effort, 
Rita. You will succeed, with Mar- 
garet’s help.” 

A short time later Sir Lucien left 
England, but throughout the last week 
that he remained in London, Rita spent 
a great part of every day in his com- 
pany. She had latterly begun to ex- 
perience an odd kind of remorse for 
her treatment of the inscrutably re- 
served baronet. His earlier intentions 
she had not forgotten, but she had long 
ago forgiven them; and now she often 
felt sorry for this man whom she had 
deliberately used as a stepping-stone 
to fortune. 

Gray was quite unable to conceal his 
jealousy. He seemed to think that he 
had a proprietory right to Mrs. Monte 
Irvin’s society and during the week pre- 
ceding Sir Lucien’s departure, Gray 
came perilously near to making himself 
ridiculous on more than one occasion. 

One night, on leaving a theater, Rita 
suggested to Pyne that they should pro- 
ceed to a supper club for an hour. 

“It will be like old times,” she said. 
“But your husband is expecting you,” 
protested Sir Lucien. 

“Let’s ring him up and ask him to 
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join us. He won’t; but he cannot very 
well object then.” 

As a result, they presently found 
themselves descending a broad, car- 
peted stairway. From the rooms below 
arose the strains of an American mel- 
ody. Dancing was in progress, or 
rather one of those orgiastic ceremonies 
which passed for dancing during this 
pagan period. Just “by the foot of the 
stairs they paused and surveyed the 
scene, 

“Why,” said Rita, “there’s Quentin 
—glaring insanely. Silly boy!” 

“Do you see whom he is with?” asked 
Sir Lucien, 

“Mollie Gretna.” 

“But I 
down.” 

Rita stood on tiptoe, trying to ob- 


mean the woman sitting 


tain a view. 

“Oh!”’ she 
“Mrs. Sin!” 

The dance at that moment conclud- 
ing, they crossed the floor and joined 
the party. Mrs. Sin greeted them with 
one of her rapid, mirthless smiles. She 
was wearing a gown _ noticeable— 
though not for quantity—even in that 
semidraped assembly. Mollie Gretna 
giggled rapturously, but Gray’s swiftly 
changing color betrayed a mood which 
he tried in vain to conceal by his man- 
ner. Having exchanged a few words 
with the new arrivals, he evidently 
realized that he could not trust him- 
self to remain longer. 

“Now I must be off,” he said awk- 
wardly. “I have an appointment—im- 
portant Good night, every- 
body.” 

He turned away and hurried from the 
room. Rita flushed slightly and ex- 
changed a glance with Sir Lucien. 
Mrs. Sin, who had been watching the 
three intently, did not fail to perceive 
this glance. Mollie Gretna character- 
istically said a silly thing. 

“JT wonder what- 


exclaimed 


suddenly. 





business. 


“Oh!” she cried. 
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ever is the matter with him! He looks 
as though he had gone mad!” 

“It is perhaps his heart,” said Mrs. 
Sin harshly and she raised her bold 
dark eyes to Sir Lucien’s face. 

“Oh, please don’t talk about hearts,” 
cried Rita, wilfully misunderstanding. 
“Monte has a weak heart and it fright- 
ens me.” 

“So?” murmured Mrs. Sin. 
fellow!” 

“T think a weak heart is most ro- 
mantic,” declared Mollie Gretna. 

But Gray’s behavior had cast a 
shadow upon the party which even 
Mollie’s empty, light-hearted chatter 
was powerless to dispel, and when, 
shortly after midnight, Sir Lucien 
drove Rita home to Prince’s Gate, they 
were very silent throughout the jour- 
ney. 

“Where does Mrs. Sin live?” asked 
Rita just before the car reached the 
house, although it was not of Mrs. Sin 
that she had been thinking. 

“In Limehouse, I believe,” replied 
Sir Lucien; “at The House. But I 
fancy she has rooms somewhere in 
town also.” 

He stayed only a few minutes at 
Prince’s Gate. As the car returned 
along Piccadilly, he glanced upward to- 
ward the windows of a tall block of 
chambers facing the Green Park and 
observed a light in one of them, Act- 
ing upon a sudden impulse, he raised 
the speaking tube. 

“Pull up, Fraser,” he directed. 

The chauffeur stopped the car and 
Sir Lucien alighted, glancing at the 
clock inside as he did so and smiling 
at his own quixotic behavior. He en- 
tered an imposing doorway and rang 
one of the bells. There was an inter- 
val of two minutes or so, when the 
door opened and a man looked out. 

“Ts that you, Willis?” asked Pyne. 

“Oh, I beg pardon, Sir Lucien. I 
didn’t know you in the dark.” 

“Has Mr. Gray retired yet?” 


“Poor 


” 


“Not yet. Will you please follow me, 
Sir Lucien? The stairway lights are 
off.” 

A few moments later Sir Lucien was 
shown into that apartment of Gray’s 
which oddly combined the atmosphere 
of a gymnasium with that of a study, 
Gray, wearing a dressing gown and 
having a pipe in his mouth, was stand- 
ing up to receive his visitor, his face 
rather pale and the expression of his 
lips at variance with that in his eyes, 

“Hello, Pyne,” he said quietly, 
“Anything wrong? Or have you just 
looked in for a smoke?” 

Sir Lucien smiled a trifle sadly. “I 
wanted a chat, Gray,” he replied. “I’m 
leaving town to-morrow: or I should 
not have intruded at such an unearthly 
hour.” 

“No intrusion,” muttered — Gray, 
“Try the armchair—no, the big one. 
It’s more comfortable.” He raised his 
voice: “Willis, bring some fluid!” 

Sir Lucien sat down, and from the 
pocket of his dinner jacket took out 
a plain brown packet of cigarettes and 
selected one. 

“Here!” said Gray. “Have a cigar!” 

“No, thanks,” replied Pyne. “I 
rarely smoke anything but these.” 

“Never seen that kind of packet be- 
fore,” declared Gray. ‘What brand are 
they?” 

“No particular brand. They are im- 
ported from Buenos Aires, I believe.” 

Willis having brought in a tray of 
refreshments and departed again, Sir 
Lucien came at once to the point. 

“T really called, Gray,” he said, “to 
clear up any misunderstanding there 
may be in regard to Rita Irvin.” 

Quentin Gray looked up suddenly 
when he heard Rita’s name. “What 
misunderstanding?” he asked. 

“Regarding the nature of my friend- 
ship with her,” answered Sir Lucien 
coolly. “Now, I am going to speak 
quite bluntly, Gray, because I like Rita 
and I respect her. I also like and re- 
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spect Monte Irvin; and I don’t want 
you or anybody else to think that Rita 
and I are or ever have been anything 
more than pals. I have known her long 
enough to have learned that she sails 
straight and has always sailed straight. 
Now listen, Gray, please. You em- 
barrassed me to-night, old chap and you 
embarrassed Rita. It was unneces- 
sary.” He paused and then added 
slowly: “She is as sacred to me, Gray, 
as she is to you; and we are both 
friends of Monte Irvin.” 

For a moment, Quentin Gray’s fiery 
temper flickered up, as his heightened 
color showed, but the coolness of the 
older and cleverer man prevailed. Gray 
laughed, stood up and held out his hand. 

“You're right, Pyne!” he said. “But 
she’s damn’ pretty!” He uttered a loud 
sigh. “If only she were not married!” 

Sir Lucien gripped the outstretched 
hand, but his answering smile had 
much pathos in it. 

“If only she were not, Gray,” he 
echoed. 

He took his departure shortly after- 
ward, absently leaving a brown packet 
of cigarettes upon the table. It was 
an accident. Yet there were few, when 
the truth respecting Sir Lucien Pyne 
became known, who did not believe it 
to have been a deliberate act, designed 
to lure Quentin Gray into the path of 
the poppy. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE STRANGLE HOLD. 


ESS than a month later Rita was in 

a state of desperation again. Kaz- 
mah’s prices had soared above anything 
that he had hitherto extorted. Her 
bank account, as usual, was greatly 
overdrawn and creditors of all kinds 
were beginning to press for payment. 
Then, crowning catastrophe, Monte 
Irvin, for the first time during their 
married life, began to take an interest 
in Rita’s reckless expenditure. By a 
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combination of adverse circumstances, 
she, the wife of one of the wealthiest 
aldermen of the City of London awak- 
ened to the fact that, literally, she had 
no money! 

She pawned as much of her jewelry 
as she could safely dispose of and tem- 
porarily silenced the more threatening 
tradespeople; but Kazmah declined to 
give credit, and checks had never been 
acceptable at the establishment in Old 
3ond Street. 

Rita feverishly renewed her old 
quest, seeking in all directions for some 
less extortionate purveyor, but none 
was to be found. The selfishness and 
secretiveness of the drug slave made 
it difficult for her to learn on what 
terms others obtained Kazmah’s pre- 
cious goods, but although his pgices un- 
doubtedly varied, she was convinced 
that no one of all his clients was so 
cruelly victimized as shé, 

Mollie Gretna endeavored to obtain 
an extra supply to help Rita, but Kaz- 
mah evidently saw through the device, 
and the attempt proved a failure. 

She demanded to see Kazmah, but 
Rashid, the Egyptian, blandly assured 
her that “the Sheikh el-Kazmah” was 
away. She cast discretion to the winds 
and wrote to him, protesting that it 
was utterly impossible for her to raise 
so much ready money as he demanded 
and begging him to grant her a small 
supply or to accept the letter as a prom- 
issory note to be redeemed in three 
months. No answer was received, but 
when Rita again called’ at Old Bond 
Street, Rashid proposed one of the few 
compromises which the frenzied woman 
found herself unwilling to accept. 

“The Sheikh el-Kazmah say, my 
lady, your friend Mr. Gray never come 
to him. If you bring him, it will be 
all right.” 

Rita found herself stricken dumb by 
this cool proposal. The degradation 
which awaits the drug slave had never 
been more succinctly expounded to her. 
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She was to employ Gray’s foolish de- 
votion for the commercial advantage 
of Kazmah! Of course! Gray might 
any day become one of the three wealth- 
iest peers in the realm. She divined 
the meaning of Kazmah’s hitherto in- 
comprehensible harshness—or believed 
that she did. She saw what was ex- 
pected of her. 

“Merciful Heaven!” she whispered. 
“T have not come to that yet.” 

Rashid she knew to be incorruptible, 
or powerless, and she turned away, 
trembling, and left the place whose faint 
perfume of frankincense had latterly 
become hateful to her. 

She was at this time bordering 
upon a state of collapse, Insomnia 
which latterly had defied dangerously 
increased doses of veronal was telling 
upon nerve and brain. Now, her head 
aching so that she often wondered how 
long she could-retain sanity, she found 
herself deprived not only of cocaine 
but also of malourea. Margaret Hal- 
ley was her last hope, and to Margaret 
she hastened on the day before the 
tragedy which was destined to bring 
to light the sinister operations of the 
Kazmah group. 

Although—perhaps_ mercifully—she 
was unaware of the fact, representa- 
tives of Spinker’s Agency had been 
following her during the whole of 
the preceding fortnight. That Rita 
was in desperate trouble of some kind 
her husband had not failed to perceive, 
and her reticence had quite naturally 
led him to a ‘certain conclusion. He 
had sought to win her confidence by 
every conceivable means and had failed. 
At last had come doubt—and the hate- 
ful interview with Spinker. 

As Rita turned in at the doorway 
below Margaret’s flat then, Brisley was 
lighting a cigarette in the shelter of a 
porch nearly opposite and Gunn was 
not far away. 

Margaret immediately perceived that 
her friend’s condition was alarming. 
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But she realized that whatever the 
cause to which it might be due, it gave 
her the opportunity for which she had 
been waiting. She wrote a prescription 
containing one grain of cocaine but de- 
clined firmly to issue others unless Rita 
authorized her, in writing, to under- 
take a cure of the drug habit. 

Rita’s disjointed statements pointed 
to a conspiracy of some kind on the 
part of those who had been supplying 
her with drugs, but Margaret knew 
from experience that to exhibit curi- 
osity in regard to the matter would be 
merely to provoke evasions. 

A hopeless day and a pain-racked, 
sleepless night found Kazmah’s un- 
happy victim in the mood for any meas- 
ure, however desperate, which should 
promise even temporary relief. Monte 
Irvin went out very early and at about 
eleven o'clock Rita rang up Kazmah’s, 
but only to be informed by Rashid, who 
replied, that Kazmah was still away. 
“This evening he tell me that he see 
your friend if he come, my lady.” As 
if the Fates sought to test her endur- 
ance to the utmost, Quentin Gray called 
shortly afterward and invited her to 
dine with him and go to a theater that 
evening. 

For five age-long seconds Rita hesi- 
tated. If no plan offered itself by 
nightfall she knew that her last scruple 
would be conquered. “After all,” whis- 
pered a voice within her brain, “Quen- 
tin is a man. Even if I took him to 
Kazmah’s and he was in some way in- 
duced to try opium, or even cocaine, he 
would probably never become addicted 
to drug-taking. But I should have done 
my part.” 

“Very well, Quentin,” she heard her- 
self saying aloud. “Will you call for 
me ?” 

But when he had gone Rita sat for 
more than half an hour, quite still, her 
hands clenched and her face a tragic 
mask. Gunn, of Spinker’s Agency, re- 
ported telephonically to Monte Irvin 

















in the City, that the Honorable Quen- 
tin Gray had called and had remained 
about twenty-five minutes; that he had 
proceeded to the Prince’s Restaurant 
and from there to Mudie’s where he 
had booked a box at the Gaiety Theater. 

Toward the fall of dusk, the more 
dreadful symptoms which attend upon 
a sudden cessation of the use of co- 
caine by a victim of cocainophagia, be- 
gan to assert themselves again. Rita 
searched wildly in the lining of her 
jewel case to discover if even a milli- 
gram of the drug had by chance fallen 
there from the little gold box, but the 
quest was in vain. 

As a final resort she determined to 
go to Margaret Halley again. She hur- 
ried to Dover Street and her last hope 
was shattered. Margaret was out, and 
Janet had no idea when she was likely 
to return. Rita had much ado to pre- 
vent herself from bursting into tears. 
She scribbled a few lines, without quite 
knowing what she was writing, sealed 
the paper in an envelope and left it on 
Margaret’s table. 

Of returning to Prince’s Gate and 
dressing for the evening she had only 
a hazy impression. The hammer beats 
in her head were depriving her of rea- 
soning power, and she felt cold, 
numbed, although a big fire blazed in 
her room. Then, as she sat before her 
mirror drearily wondering if her face 
really looked as drawn and haggard as 
the image in the glass or if definite de- 
lusions were beginning, Nina came in 
and spoke to her. Some moments 
elapsed before Rita could grasp the 
meaning of the girl’s words. 

“Sir Lucien Pyne has rung up, 
madam, and wishes to speak to you.” 

Sir Lucien! Sir 
back! Rita experienced a swift return 
of feverish energy. Half diessed as 
she was and without pausing to 
a wrap, she ran out to the telephone. 

Never had a man’s voice sounded so 


Lucien had come 


take 


sweet as that of Sir Lucien when he 
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spoke across the wires. He was at Al- 
bemarle Street, and Rita, wasting no 
time in explanations, begged him to 
await her there. In another ten minutes 
she had completed her toilette and had 
sent Nina to phone for a cab. One of 
the minor details of his wife’s behav- 
ior which latterly had aroused Irvin’s 
distrust was her frequent employment 
of public vehicles in preference to either 
of the cars. 

Quentin Gray she had quite forgot- 
ten, until, as she was about to leave: 

“Is there any message for Mr. Gray, 
madam?” inquired Nina naively. 

“Oh!” cried Rita. “Of 


Quick! Give me some paper and a 


” 


course! 


pencil. 

She wrote a hasty note, merely ask- 
ing Gray to proceed to the restaurant, 
where she promised to join him, left 
it in charge of the maid and hurried 
off to Albemarle Street. 

Mareno the silent, yellow-faced serv- 
ant who had driven the car on the night 
of Rita’s first visit to Limehouse, ad- 
mitted her. He showed her immedi- 
ately into the lofty study, where Sir 
Lucien awaited. 

“Oh, Lucy—Lucy!” she cried, almost 
before the had closed behind 
Mareno. “I am desperate—desperate!” 

Sir Lucien placed a chair for her. 
His face looked very drawn and grim. 
But Rita was in too highly strung a 
condition to observe this fact, or in- 
deed to observe anything. 

“Tell me,” he said gently. 

And in a torrent of disconnected, 
barely coherent language, the tortured 
woman told him of Kazmah’s attempt 
to force her to lure Quentin Gray into 
the drug coterie. Sir Lucien stood be- 
hind her chair and the icy reserve which 
habitually rendered his face an impen- 
etrable mask, deserted him as the story 
of Rita’s treatment at the hands of the 
Egyptian of Bond Street unfolded in 
all its sordid hideousness. soft, 
musical voice, for which of old she 


door 





Rita’s 
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had been famous, shook and wavered; 
her pose, her twitching gestures, all 
told of a nervous agony bordering on 
prostration or worse. 

“He dare not refuse you!” she con- 
cluded. “Ring him up and insist upon 
his seeing me to-night!” 

“7 will see him, Rita.” 

She turned to him, wild-eyed. “You 
shall not! You shall not!” she said. 
“T am going to speak to that man face 
to face, and if he is human, he must 
listen to me. Oh! I have realized the 
hold he has upon me, Lucy! I know 
what it means, this disappearance of 
all the others who used to sell what 
Kazmah sells. If I am to suffer, he 
shall not escape! I swear it. Either 
he listens to me to-night or I go straight 
to the police!” 

“Be calm, little girl,” whispered Sir 
Lucien and he laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

But she leaped up, her pupils sud- 
denly dilating and her delicate nostrils 
twitching in a manner which unmis- 
takably pointed to the impossibility of 
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thwarting her if sanity were to be re- 
tained. 

“Ring him up, Lucy,” she repeated 
in a low voice. “He is there. Now 
that I have some one behind me, I see 
my way at last!” 

“There may nevertheless be a better 
way,” said Sir Lucien, but he added 
quickly: “Very well, dear, I will do as 
you wish. I have a little cocaine which 
I will give you.” 

He went out to the telephone, care- 
fully closing the study door. 

That he had counted upon the influ- 
ence of the drug to reduce Rita to a 
more reasonable frame of mind was un- 
doubtedly the fact, for presently as 
they proceeded on foot toward Old 
Bond Street, he reverted to something 
like his old ironical manner. But Rita’s 
determination was curiously fixed. 
Unmoved by every kind of appeal she 
proceeded to the appointment which 
Sir Lucien had made—ignorant of that 
which fate held in store for her. And 
Sir Lucien, also humanly © blind, 
walked on to meet his death. 


> 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, August 19th. Do not forget that the magazine is published every 
week, and that you will not have long to wait for another 
installment of this serial. 





“CHRISTMAS KEOUGH’S” LOOT RECOVERED 


box in 


A SAFE-DEPOSIT 


a well-known company’s vault in New York 


was one of the places chosen by Thomas H. Newman, alias Christmas 


Keough, to hide loot which he had obtained in an ingenious way. 


Operating in 


the month of December, Newman would go into a jewelry shop, select an ex- 
pensive ring or scarfpin, and pay for it with a travelers’ check or a draft on an 


out-of-town bank for more than the price of the article chosen. 
take the ring or pin and money and depart. 


Then he would 
Several days later it would be 


learned that the draft or check was fraudulent. 
When, on a court order issued to a Fifth Avenue jeweler, Newman’s safe- 
deposit box was opened it was found to contain two thousand dollars, in money 


and several pieces of valuable jewelry obtained illegally. 


Newman, who is now 


serving a term in the prison at Joliet, Illinois, had carefully indicated, on a tag 
attached to each article, where it had been procured. 

















SERGEANT! Come back! A 
lady to see you,” called out 
the obliging patrolman to the 
blue-coated horseman riding 
slowly away from me. 

The officer on the dark-brown horse 
wheeled his mount and trotted back 
along the bridle path to where I waited 
beside the police station in the sheep 
meadow of Central Park. 

“What can I do for you?” 

bending down toward me. 
I’d like you to tell me some things 
about the mounted police division, Ser- 
geant Scofield, if you will,” I answered. 
“About your work and the horses, how 
many there are, what they how 
long they last in the service—things like 
that.” 

Lifting himself in the saddle, Ser- 
geant Scofield swung his leg backward 
over the horse, dismounted, and took 
off his cap. The double reins hung 
loosely over the animal’s neck, but it 
stood quietly, making no attempt to 
crop the grass beside the path. 

The lean man—or, 
rather, he gives the impression of being 
lean for his shoulders are broad. There 
is some in his hair, and some in 
his close-clipped mustache. But his 
light-blue eyes are very keen, like those 
one sees so often in Maine fishermen 
and others who spend much of their 
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sergeant is a 


gray 


ee orsoback 


YAlice Strope 


An interview with Sergeant John G. Scofield, of the New York 
Mounted Police. 





His move- 
ments are quick and graceful, and every 


time in the great outdoors. 
sense seems to be alert all the time. 
“Anything I know, I'll be glad to tell 
you,” he said graciously. “There are 
at the present time, I think, between 


three and four hundred horses in the 
department, but more are being bought 
daily. Several years ago there were 


about seven hundred, but it was thought 
that, as so many automobiles were 
traveling about, the department could 
use more motor cycles to advantage and 
do without so many horses. It was 
found, however, that mounted men 
were the only ones who could handle 
effectively the tremendous crowds of 
New York. That fact was demon- 
strated clearly at the time of the big 
parades, when the crowds _ broke 
through the lines of the foot policemen. 
You see, most people are afraid of 
horses because they don’t know what 
the animals are likely to do, whether 
they’ll suddenly kick out at them or ride 
over them or what. They’ll surge back 
when a prancing horse is edged in to- 
ward the crowd, when they wouldn’t 
move so that you could notice any dif- 
ference, for men on foot. 

“At busy crossings, too, 
man is easily seen and 


the mounted 
can move more 


rapidly and straighten out traffic more 
And, 


quickly than the foot patrolman. 
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of course, when it comes to service 
along bridle paths, mounted men are the 
only ones who can be used to stop run- 
aways and prevent people from getting 
hurt by horses.” 

“Do you have especially good horses, 
selected as the best in the department, 
for your work here in the park?” 

“No, we don’t. Of course, all the 
department horses are very good ones,” 
the sergeant replied, witha smile. “But 
I believe that this job requires more of 
a horse than any other work in the 
service, and I do think that the very 
best mounts in the police department 
should be used along the bridle paths. 
We have fifteen men here in the park, 
and | tell you they’re kept pretty busy 
—especially on Sundays in fair weather. 

“Just wait a minute. I'll show you 
some of the entries of runaways we 
have had here lately. Do think 
you can take care of the horse all right 
—not let him run away—while I go 
into the station house and get the 
book?” Sergeant Scofield inquired 
with an innocent smile. 

“Oh, yes,” said I cheerfully, though 
I knew little about the proper attitude 
to take toward the animal. But I need 
have had no doubt of the immediate 
future. The well-trained horse did 
nothing except reach over my shoulder 
and nuzzle the back of my neck, while 
I tried to appear unconcerned. 

Sergeant Scofield returned in a 
minute or two—though it seemed longer 
—with a little notebook. 

“Here, you see, are the entries for 
four months of runaways stopped by 
the mounted men in the park,” he began, 
turning over the leaves. ‘More than 
a hundred in four months. So you can 
see one reason why the mounted division 
is growing in size again. A big city 
cannot get along without us; can they, 
old boy?” Sergeant Scofield stroked 


you 


his horse’s neck as he spoke, and the 
horse replied by moving his head up and 
down several times rather violently. 
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“He’s with you on that, sergeant,” 
said I, amused and, I must confess, a 
bit startled. Then, continuing my quest 
for information for readers of Dr- 
TECTIVE Story MaGAzine, I asked: 
“Are there any special requirements for 
police horses? How are they chosen?” 

“They used to be bought by contract 
with different companies and then tried 
out for ten days before the sale was 
completed. Now, a veterinary and a 
policeman go about together picking up 
the best horses they can find anywhere 
for this service. Of course those they 
select must still be tried out afterward.” 

“How much does the department pay 
for its horses?” I wanted to know. 
“And is any special kind of horse better 
than others ?” 

“You ask two questions at once, 
don’t you?” Sergeant Scofield smiled 
again. “Well, the department has paid 
as high as three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars for a single horse. No, 
there aren’t any special kinds or breeds 
that we prefer. The animal must be 
strong, have speed, and be calm and 
intelligent. It’s a fact that the 
thoroughbred is not the best horse for 
this work. He’s too high-spirited; gets 
nervous when there’s ticklish work on 
hand. And of course the outlaw horse 
—the ugly, vicious fellow—is no good 
to us. 

“Now, there’s a very good horse,” 
continued Seigeant Scofield, indicating 
the steed of a policeman who was ap- 
proaching. “Some people might not 
like his conformation, but he’s strong 
and speedy. You see, he hasn’t much 
daylight under him; his legs are rather 
short and his body is set low. That 
makes for strength. 

“Curtin,” he added to the mounted 
man, “what do you think of your 
horse?” 

“Oh, he’s just about all right,” re- 
sponded the man, with a broad grin. 

In a moment his grin was broader 
still for I asked him what sort of work 
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his horse had done before the depart- 
ment bought him. 

“Oh, I guess he was just a colt,” he 
replied, hitching the animal to a post 
before the station-house door. Then he 
went on into the building. 

“This fellow,” Sergeant Scofield 
resumed the conversation, patting his 
own mount as he spoke, “was a coach 
horse before he joined the department. 
Usually the horses we have are about 
sixteen hands high and weigh about 
eleven or twelve hundred pounds. My 
old horse, Frank, that I had before this 
one, was big—weighed sixteen hundred 
and fifty pounds—but he was above the 
average. 

“The department has a place down at 
Sheepshead Bay where the horses are 
tried out. The men down there some- 
times have a difficult time of it. 
They’re good boys, though, and will 
sometimes struggle for months with a 
rather wild horse if they think he will 
finally be all right for police work. But 
ordinarily most of the breaking in and 
training are done by the mounted man 
to whom the horse is assigned.” 

“And how do you get the men for the 
mounted squads?” I asked. 

At this point, however, I thought the 
interview might terminate with great 
abruptness. Behind the sergeant, on the 
bridle path, a horse was prancing nerv- 
ously, and the rider seemed nervous, 
too. I do not know by what sixth sense 
the officer became aware of the situa- 
tion, for the animal made no sound that 
I could hear; the turf of course dead- 
ened any noise his hoofs have 
caused. Suddenly Sergeant Scofield’s 
hand went to the pommel of his saddle 
and his head turned at the same time 
toward the disturbance. I expected to 


may 


see him spring to the horse’s back and 
After a quick sur- 
vey of the scene, however, he evidently 
decided that there was no danger of an 
accident, for he faced me again. 

“Let me see—I was going to tell you 


ride rapidly away. 


about the mounted men. They come 
from the regular force. Any patrol- 
man who believes he would make good 
in the mounted squad can put in an ap- 
plication for such service. ~ Then he is 
sent to one of the squads, usually here, 
and is given a try-out. If we think he’ll 
make a good horseman, for police work, 
he is transferred to a mounted squad 
when a vacancy occurs. 

“By the way, we have a man here 
who is the best I’ve ever seen at stop- 
ping a runaway. He seems to know 
exactly how to handle them, the psy- 
chological moment to act, and all that 
sort of thing. He beat me out not long 
ago. A runaway went right by us, and 
that man got away after him just a 
second ahead of me. He, not I, halted 
I couldn’t help ad- 
miring his splendid efficiency.” 

Sergeant Scofield’s horse thought 
that he deserved a little praise and at- 
tention, too, for he moved forward now 
and thrust his head between the officer 
and me. 

“Here! 


the runaway horse. 


Stop that!’ said the ser- 
geant. And then to me apologetically, 
as the horse again stood absolutely 
still: “I haven’t had him very long.” 

“What sort of work did the mounted 
men do before they came into the de- 
partment? That exceptional stopper of 
runaways, for instance—was he an ex- 
pert cavalryman or something like 
that?” I inquired. 

“No, he wasn’t,” replied the sergeant 
slowly. “He had been brought up on a 
farm, knew horses pretty well, I guess; 
been around with them a lot. But he 
hadn’t ridden much. Cavalrymen aren’t 
our. best mounted men, by any means. 
In this work an untrained man who sits 
a horse well will often beat out fellows 
you'd think would be at the top of the 
1 must 
think fast, must have nerve and stead: 
ness, 

The Sunday morning riders were out 
in force on the bridal path. Contin- 





class. A good mounted policem: 





and great precision of movement.” 
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ually men and women in smart riding 
clothes went past us, and many of them 
turned with a bright smile and cheery 
word of greeting to the sergeant. Fi- 
nally I commented upon the number of 
people he knew. 

“Yes, you do meet a lot of people 
here,” Sergeant Scofield said modestly. 
“Many of them come to the bridle path 
every day. Most of them are wealthy.” 
He paused for a moment meditatively, 
then went on: “Fine people, too, who 
are really democratic. A man learns a 
lot of things here about human nature 
he didn’t know before, and in mounted 
work you learn the good points of 
horses. Yes, some of them are mighty 
intelligent.” 

“How long do the horses usually last 
in this work?” I broke in. 

“Well now, that’s a hard question. 
It depends a lot upon the horse. This 
one”’—the sergeant pointed to the 
forelegs of his mount— “is not very 
strong in the legs. He went down with 
me once. You see that place at his 
knee, where the hair is rough? There’s 
a spot there where there is no hair. He 
went down on both knees, but the hair 
has grown over the other scar. I know 
his weakness now, though, and he won’t 
go down again with me. But he won’t 
last as long, I guess, as my old horse, 
Frank. He was twenty-nine years old 
when he died, and I had ridden him for 
seventeen years. He had lost some of 
his speed toward the end, but he never 
stumbled in all the time I had him, and 
he was the most intelligent horse in 
the department.” 

Sergeant Scofield’s face lighted up. 
It was evident that he took great pride 
in the animal he had ridden so long. 

“Yes, that horse was certainly a 
wonder. Some of them, you know, 
don’t think much. Their attention can 
be distracted easily from the thing they 
are doing. But that old horse—well, 


if I left him standing anywhere and 
then moved off a space, he would come 


to me even if he had to go out of the 
direct way two blocks to pass a jam in 
the traffic to get to me. 

“Tn the old days the horses used to be 
stabled on the upper floor of that build- 
ing back of you. If I was with the men 
in the room below and called out, 
‘Frank!’ that horse would come down- 
stairs to me. And that is not all. 
When I was stationed at the Grand 
Central Depot at Forty-second Street, 
I’d sometimes jump on the rear plat- 
form of a Madison Avenue car and 
then call Frank. He’d speed up after 
that car quick as a flash and follow it 
until I jumped off. I had to stop that, 
for crowds would come up to see him 
do that stunt. I'd sometimes leave 
Frank standing beside the curb. If he 
saw a heavy truck coming up too close 
behind him, he’d just step up on the 
sidewalk until the truck had passed by. 
Then he’d go back to his place beside 
the curb. Of course I taught him a few 
tricks, like shaking hands, motioning 
with his head for ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ and 
counting. But the calm stepping up out 
of danger was entirely his own idea.” 

Another officer, an ex-member of the 
mounted squad, came up and spoke to 
Sergeant Scofield. After he had been 
presented to me and been informed of 
my errand, he said: 

“Have you told Miss Strope about 
old Frank ?” 

“Yes, I have been doing so,” admitted 
the sergeant. “Old Frank was the most 
intelligent horse in the department.” 

“The most intelligent horse in the 
department!” repeated the other. “He 
was the most intelligent horse in the 
world !” 

“And what finally became of him? 
Did he die in service?” I asked sym- 
pathetically when the patrolman had 
gone on. 

“No; he was sold. You see, I just 
couldn’t bear to part with him, although 
he was old for this work and had to be 
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handled carefully. Everybody knew a horse grows too oid or slow for the 
how hard it would be for me to give _ service, he becomes the property of the 
him up, so, to make things easier, they officer who has ridden him, provided 
waited until I was away on leave, and’ the man can give him a good home. I 
then sold him. He was.sent to a_ only wish it might have been so then, 
beautiful estate up the State. But he so that I could have looked out for 
only lived- ten days after he left the Frank.” 

department. He missed the crowds of The interview was over. After shak- 
New York and just died of homesick- ing hands with me, Sergeant Scofield 
ness.” A film seemed to cloud the ser- mounted his dark-brown horse and 
geant’s eyes momentarily. “Now when went at a trot up the bridle path. 
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INDISCREET CROOK TALKED IN SLEEP 

HEN Fred Burgwart gave his young bride eleven hundred dollars she was 

surprised, and asked him where he had obtained it. Laughingly he replied 

that he had “stuck up” a man in the Times Square subway station, but she did 

not believe him. Later she read that a holdup had occurred the previous night 

at that place, and still later she heard her husband talking in his sleep. The 

language he used was strange and disturbing to the peace of mind of a law- 

abiding young wife. Burgwart rambled on disconnectedly about “jobs” and 

“bulls” and “stick-up men,” and referred to Rudolph Dressler—his accomplice— 
and “that Times Square stunt.” 

Then Mrs. Burgwart decided that it was time for her to consult the police. 
This she did, resulting in the capture and conviction of the two men. Burgwart 
turned State’s evidence. Dressler, who is also known as George Higgins, was 
sentenced to five vears in Sing Sing prison. Twelve hundred of the twenty-one 
hundred dollars stolen were recovered. 





WOLVES IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


HERE are any number of cases on record where unscrupulous thieves have 

adopted the garb of religion in order to work some fraudulent appeal for 

charity, but it has remained for two holdup artists in Jersey City to wear such 
clothing for an ordinary store robbery. 

The shoe emporium conducted by Anatole Nodica and his wife was the 
scene of the crime. Mrs. Nodica was alone in the place when two customers 
entered. One wore the robes of a nun; the other the Roman collar and clerical 
garments of a priest. 

They sat down, and as Mrs, Nodica bent over their shoes she suddenly 
felt a revolver thrust against her side, while a gruff voice threatened her with 
instant death if she raised an outcry. Having thoroughly intimidated the pro- 
prietress, the pair went to work and took ninety dollars from the till and four 
hundred and fifty dollars from a mattress on a bed in a rear room. 

According to Mrs. Nodica’s story, both her assailants were men, as the 
fraudulent nun was possessed of a very deep bass voice. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE MAN IN CHAIR. 


OME on, Ambrose; we’ve 
been waiting for you—some 
B one to drop in and make a bit 
of a Berrensen is 
winning all the coin. How are you 
feeling to-night?” 

As Curtis chipped the question at him 
half sarcastically Rixson threw his 
light dustcoat onto an already over- 
loaded settee and leaned his arms on 
the back of the speaker’s chair. 

“Oh, rotten!” he muttered languidly. 

“Purvis, give me a drink.” 

Purvis leaned out and down, creas- 
ing the front of his dress shirt, and 
came to view with a decanter of 
whisky, a siphon and a spare glass 
which the ledge beneath the green baize 
table had yielded. 

“You look it,” he said, laughing and 
pouring out a stiff peg. “Better join 
in and relieve Berrensen of some of 
his ill-gotten gains.” 

The newcomer yawned and, tilting 
his opera hat back, drained off the spirit 
at a gulp. 

“Ah, now 


THE 






splash. 


I feel better,” he said, 


forcing a laugh and taking a proffered 
cigarette. 


“What’s the sensation?” 


Rolfe Curtis replied without looking 
up from his game. “Jack pots; a couple 
of quid to come in and a couple to 
open.” 

Rixson drew a chair to the card table 
and sat down. 

“Old man, you look pretty battered,” 
remarked Purvis with a grin, glancing 
at the othér’s dark-shadowed eyes. 
“Finding the pace a bit too heavy, eh?” 

“It isn’t light,’ the young man an- 
swered, tossing a couple of scarlet chips 
into the heap and drawing two cards 
for a flush and missing. “I’m thinking 
of chucking all this; it’s killing me.” 

A chorus of derisive laughter greeted 
him. Ambrose Rixson’s tired glance 
took in the wild disorder of the room, 
and a sigh broke from him. It would 
be hard to get away, hard to free him- 
self from the shining shackles which 
so long had bound him to a wasted life. 
The man next him bet two; Curtis saw 
it, raised it two, and Rixson’s glance 
dropped to his hand where he found 
he had bagged a second queen, so he 
called. The next him had 
opened out on aces, but had surrendered 
one in the hope of a flush, and had only 
scooped a second knave. 

“What’s yours?” the man asked. 

“Queens,” was Curtis’ swift reply. 


fellow 




















Rixson sailed in. “Same here,” he 
cried. What’s top?” 

“Kings,” was the answer. 

“Ace,” roared Rixson, and drained a 
second tumbler of whisky and soda 
just as Purvis’ servant appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Mr. Rixson wanted on the telephone, 
please,” he said, and held wide the door. 

The young man swept his winnings 
into his pocket and cursed impatiently. 

“Just my luck, when I looked like 
cooping the whole bagful up. Know 
who wants me, Prince?” 

The man shook his gray head. 

“I don’t know sir. The gentleman 
simply asked for you; said he wanted 
you urgentlike. I told him you were 
engaged, that you’d only just arrived, 
but he hung on.” 

Rixson crossed the wide vestibule to 
Howard Purvis’ writing room. Prince 
had switched on the light, and the single 
globe burned brightly in the electric 
chandelier. 

As Rixson took up the telephone he 
caught sight of Prince still lingering 
in the doorway. 

“T shan’t want you, Prince. You 
can close the door,” he said icily and 
then spoke into the transmitter. ‘Well, 
who is it, and what d’you want? .. . 
Yes; I’m Mr. Rixson. I can’t catch 
your name, and anyway, I don’t know 
why you want to ring me up at my 
friend’s house. .. . Oh, Donner- 
more, is it? Well, Mr. Donnermore, 
what do you want?” An even more 
pronounced whiteness crept up under 
his bloodless skin, 

The man on the far end of the wire 
laughed. “Want? What I always want 
from you, Mr. Rixson, and never can 
get—money. I’ve been after you all 
day ; rung up your clubs, your flat, Mr. 
Harbut’s hottse, but you’re always out 
or gone on somewhere else. Don’t 
swear or ring off, because I mean real 
business this time.”’ 

“Call me up to-morrow. I’m engaged 
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now—very important. Really, Donner- 





more, I'll pay. I’ve money coming in 
this month—quite a lot, more than 
enough to square you. By the bye, how 
much is your account?” 

The bookmaker grinned. “It isn’t 
what you owe me, but the ring of us— 
me and my friends. Tops a couple of 
thousand easily, and as you’ve hedged 
so often, we've decided among us to 
straighten the tangle out. Unless I 
get a check by this time Thursday, or 
rather by second post three days from 
now, I go straight to your uncle, and 
up goes the donkey.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Donnermore. You 
wouldn’t dare. Besides, you'd be kill- 
ing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
If my uncle knew, he’d simply cut me 
out, and you and your whole crew could 
go whistle for your money. Don’t do it, 
man. You'd feel sorry afterward.” 

The other laughed contemptuously. 
“Tt’s your last chance, sir. You’ve 
doped us long enough. Promises aren’t 
the same as payments. We're tired out, 
fair spun, that’s what we are, it’s up 
to you to make good right now, or by 
Friday me and Sir Johnstone Sherlicker 
meet for a little mutual soul comforting. 
Good night, Mr. Rixson, and don’t for- 
get—the check on Thursday eight 
o’clock post at the latest!” 

Rixson banged the receiver down 
and staggered away. 

“The brute means it—every word,” 
he muttered, holding his hand to his 


forehead. “Once uncle knows, the 
whole blessed show goes phut. I won- 


der—I wonder if he’d do it?” 

A fresh idea had come to him, an 
idea so bold that it almost took his 
breath away. Ina few quick strides he 
vas in Harold Purvis’ room, where the 
little party, gamblers all, sat impatiently 
waiting his return, 

“Sorry, boys, I’m not playing any 
more to-night,” he said, bending over 
the settee for his coat and jamming 
his hat well down on his head. ‘‘To- 
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morrow you shall take your revenge. 
I’ve got to fly i“ 

“Not trouble, I hope?’ Berrensen 
asked, shooting him a critical glance. 

Rixson hid his feelings well. 

“R; Prince,” as that 





Rather not. 
worthy appeared in answer to the bell, 
“you might whistle for a taxi.” 

The man withdrew, and the quiet 
Mayfair street was made hideous with 
shrill sound. 

Rixson reached out for his glass, but 
Curtis seized the decanter. 

“Better not, old sport, if youre meet- 
ing any one,” he cautioned. “Have a 
cigar instead. Anyway, you’re looking 
better than when you popped in, If 
you’re free early, you'll find us at 
Monty Grainger’s for ‘Splosh.’” 

Rixson shook his dark head. 
“Thanks; I expect to be busy. I’ve 
rather important business on. Thank 
you, Prince. Tm coming. Night, 
night, boys. See you at the club in the 
morning.” 

He tilted his hat back from his fore- 
head as the keen night air bathed his 
face, and ran lightly down the wide 
steps. 

“178G, Prince’s Gate,” he told the 
driver and swung in. 

Ten minutes later he stood in the 
portico of his uncle’s town house. An 
uncovered gas jet flared in the stone 
roof. He did not stop to ring, but 
opened one leaf of the double doors 
and passed iato the hall. Everything 
was very quiet and dignified as befitted 
Sir Johnstone Sherlicker’s Old-World 
tastes. Rixson shuddered at the bare 
thought of living in such a museum 
should the place ultimately come to 
him, 

“Ten past nine. In the library, for 
sure,” he decided, setting down his coat 
and hat. “Old duffer always reads 
after dinner for a couple of hours.” 

His quietly restrained knock met with 
no answer, though a pencil of light 
streamed through the keyhole. His 






heart began to thump hard, and the 
blood to run faster in his veins as he 
let himself softly in. The interview 
wouldn’t be a pleasant one, to say the 
least. It promised to be thoroughly 
stormy, unless the tale he told was 
sufficiently water-and-hole proof not to 
arouse the old man’s suspicions. 

A sea of books and somber shadows 
enfolded him. From one wall a dull- 
hued Titian looked down on a marble 
bust, a sculptured head of some Greek 
god which Ambrose had learned to 
loathe. 

Then he stood quite still, save for 
his fingers, which twitched nervously, 

“Uncle,” he said, “are you free to 
spare me a few moments. I want to 
speak to you on rather—well—er—im- 
portant business.” 

The bowed figure, seated with its 
back to him, never stirred. The shaded 
lamplight fell on the lowered head and 
glinted on the flecks of silver in the 
hair. 

“Uncle,” said Rixson again and ad- 
vanced another step into the room. 

Still no response from the sitting 
man, whose right hand outstretched, 
rested on an open book across which 
a pen had fallen, leaving a trail of ink. 
Rixson drew in his breath and glanced 
almost fearfully round. The stillness 
in the room, broken alone by the steady 
ticking of the bracket clock, was appal- 
ling—too horrible in the strained state 
of his nerves. 

“T am very sorry to disturb you— 
to have come in unannounced, but 
Wardle seemed nowhere about,” he 
muttered apologetically, “And _ this 
business of mine—it’s important and 


can’t wait. Of course, if you’d rather 
see me later, V'Il wait in the smoking 
room, or——” 


He had drawn onto the rug by the 
fireplace, the better to read the ex- 
pression on his relative’s face. Like 
most young men of his stamp, he 
prided himself on being a judge of 
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character. He believed that a lot de- 
pended on sizing up the other man first. 

But Sir Johnstone betrayed no sign 
of comprehending. His lower jaw— 
that jaw which knew how to snap and 
snarl where his nephew’s shortcomings 
were concerned—drooped limp and life- 
less; the glazed eyes were fixed blankly 
on a propped-up work of reference 
close to his left hand. 

With a muttered oath the young man 
started forward and touched the bowed 
form. It shifted ever so lightly, slid 
a little in the chair, and dropped limply 
onto the ledge of the desk. 

“Good Heaven! What’s wrong? 
Speak, uncle. I’m Ambrose,” he 
breathed in a stifled whisper and then 
started away, his hands falling to his 
side. “Why, he’s dead!” 

For a few seconds, which seemed 
like an eternity, he stood irresolutely 
watching the inert form. Then some- 
thing that glinted brightly and_ still 
swayed against the rosewood of the 
desk drawers caught his eye—his 
uncle’s private keys dangling from a 
gold chain. 

On tiptoe he moved again to that 
still form and placed his hand over 
Sir Johnstone’s heart. No answering 
beat could he feel although the outflung 
hand was still warm. 

In a flash he went down on hands 
and knees, snapped back the swivel and 
taking the bunch in his shaking fingers 
stole toward the green-painted safe 
door let into the wall. 

To open it was but the work of a 
moment; to drag to view an enevlope 
bearing the superscription, “Sir E. 
Johnstone Sherlicker’s Last Will and 
Testament,’ and to scan the contents, 
the labor of a minute only. Then he 
straightened up, wild-eyed and panting. 

“The old beast.  Everythiug to 
Rupert—and at his death to come to me, 
Great Scott, I’m bunkered!” 

“Yes, ’m afraid you are. If any- 
thing has happened to the master,” 
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came in a purring voice from the door- 
way. 

Rixson turned round, his teeth chat- 
tering. 

“Oh, Wardle, do you see what’s hap- 
pened? My uncle is dead.” 

The valet stared, wild-eyed. “Dead? 
He can’t be dead. He was right enough 
when I left him half an hour ago. 
Rang for his barley water, he did. 
There it is, half gone.” 

“All the same, he’s dead, Wardle 
dead as a stone. I came in less than 
two minutes ago and found him in his 
chair. What the doctor so long pre- 
dicted must have happened, he went out 
like the snuff of a candle with heart 
failure or something similar. But, man, 
this—this,” tapping the fluttering 
sheets, “this makes a beggar of me.” 

Wardle stifled a grin. “You've been 
a reckless young devil, Master 
Ambrose, that you have. You re- 
member what the old gentleman always 
said, that unless you mended your wild 
ways, he’d cut you right out and leave 
the money, the estates, everything to 
Master Rupert.” 

“Confound Rupert!” Rixson snarled. 
“Am I to go poor all my days, dogged 
by debt, just because Morrison has 
posed as a twilight saint? It mustn’t 





be. Something must be done, this will 
destroyed. At any rate I should share 
then.” 


The valet shook his head, and a cun- 
ning gleam shot little flecks of yellow 
light into his deep-set eyes. 


“No go, sir, wouldn’t do at all. You 
see, the will there is only a copy. The 
solicitors have the original. If what 


you say is true, you don’t touch a 
penny until Rupert Morrison dies, by 
which time, of course, in the event of 
ordinary things, you’d be an old man.” 

Rixson went a shade paler. ‘In the 
event of ordinary things,” he repeated 
mechanically. 

Wardle laughed softly and rubbed his 
hands. “That’s what I said. Master 
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Rupert is young—younger than you by 
two years—and he hasn't gone the pace 
like you have. There’s not much 
chance, unless—well, unless——” He 
broke into an evil cackle—‘something 
happened to put him out of court al- 
together. He’s been here to-night.” 

“When?” 

“Just after seven.” 

“What for?” 

“To see your uncle.” 

“Did he see him?” 


“No. Sir Johnstone was out.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“He’s coming again at the half 
hour.” His cunning glance wandered 


face to the 
“How long 


from the shining clock 
bowed form in the chair. 
has your uncle been dead?” 

“Only a few moments. 
warm.” 

“And Master Rupert coming here at 
the half hour! It could be done.” 

“What could be done?” 

Rixson’s lips were quivering now. 

“Something to put you in possession 
of that fortune. Let’s see. Shut that 
door.” 

Like a shadow he glided over the 
worn carpet and placed his hand on 
the lined cheek of the dead man. 

“Ves,” he repeated. “Still warm. 
Quick now. Put that document back 
where you found it and replace those 
keys. Master Rupert was always one 
for punctuality. In five minutes at the 
outside, but not before, he’ll be here. 
That’s right. Now listen, for this is 
a dead, a straight fair deal between you 
and me.” 

His voice rattled on, a cracked, harsh 
tone that irritated the young man’s soul. 
The minutes passed slowly but surely, 
and the deadly work went on. The 
clock on the bracket chimed the half- 
Then the loud rever- 


He’s still 


hour musically. 


berations of the front doorbell clanged 
through the house. 

Wardle shipped from the room to the 
regions downstairs. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MESSAGE OVER THE WIRE. 


ARNETT BELL, like his brother 

official detectives, had a habit of 

dropping into the Empire when business 
was slack. 

From one or other of the Scotland 
Yard or Bow Street men he was pretty 
sure to pick up some trifle of otherwise 
jealously guarded information more or 
less useful. To-night, barely had his 
keen glance swept the packed house, 
than Charley Gartrell of Branch Street 
claimed him. 

Gartrell was well on the way to a 
superintendentship, a popular fellow in 
the force and a great friend of Bell. 

“Just the fellow I’m looking for,” he 
said, extending a huge paw in which 
even Bell’s fair-sized hand vanished to 
nothingness. “You reckon to know a 
bit, Garnett, about jewelry.” 

Bell smiled. “Just a little, Charley. 
What d’you want?” 

Gartrell drew him aside and became 
confidential. ‘Fact is, old man, I’ve 
a heap of stuff up at the station, just 
recovered from a fence’s in Soho. A 
chap in Paris—a jeweler right enough 
—has put in a claim for a big bunch 
of it; says he made it in his own work- 
shops, though he hasn’t much in the 
way of proof. We don’t quite know 
what to do. It’s a miscellaneous lot, 
lifted from half the capitals of the 
Continent. J wish you’d just nip along 
with me and give me a hand at sorting 
it out.” 

The younger detective 
“Sure, old man, I’m coming right now.” 

“Good.” 

Gartrell’s big pale face expanded in 
a smile for the uniformed attendant 
who knew him so well, and side by side 
the two men passed out of the music 
hall 

Leicester Square throbbed and glit- 
tered with the gay night life of London. 
Along Cranbourne Street the two de- 


n¢ ydded. 

















tectives passed, conversing confiden- 
tially. In a little while they turned 
away from the main thoroughfare with 
its blaze of lights, and constant suc- 
cession of pleasure’ seekers, and 
mounted a flight of steps leading to a 
small door in a high red building, be- 
fore which a uniformed constable kept 
guard. 

The narrow vestibule, with its in- 
quiry box, opened to a maze of glass 
and wood-partitioned corridors. 

Gartrell went up two flights of stairs 
with Bell at his heels. Ina small room, 
furnished with a bookshelf and a desk 
on which was a telephone and a litter 
of papers, he found Bell a chair and 
turned to the safe. Irom this he drew 
a wicker basket piled high with a heap 
of flashing gems and glittering orna- 
ments. 

“All nobbled from jewelry manu- 
facturers,” Gartrell remarked, spread- 
ing out a small-fortune’s worth on his 
blotting pad. “Torini of Milan was 
robbed on the sixth of February, Pedro 
Rodriguez of Lisbon wired through 
early in May. Of course it must all be 
the work of the same gang. Just how 
Pietro Vallioni came into possession, 
we're somewhat at a loss to understand. 
Now sort a few things out if you can.” 

Garnett Bell sat down and screwed 
a gem-dealer’s lens into his left eye. 

“That is Spanish, and so is that. 
These two are modern Italian,” he said, 
running fingers through the maze of 
chains and pendants, enamels and set 
stones. “The torque-——” 

“Which is that?” 

“This collar of twisted gold. It also 
is Italian, made probably in Turin. 
Most of the rings are Spanish, except 
this one, which is Russian.” 

Gartrell looked pleased. ‘Dash it, 
Bell, you appear to be a walking en- 
cyclopedia so far as jewelry is con- 
cerned, I guess—excuse me a mo- 


ment,” he broke off as a bell over his 
head whirred. 


He moved aside and 
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the telephone. “Yes, this 
Street. Inspector Gartrell 
What’s that? . ‘ 

: Where? ... Oh, 
very well. We'll come along at once. 
Yes, I’ve got the address. Pierce,” he 
called to a constable in the anteroom, 
the door of which was ajar, “ask 
Sergeant Brinnon to see me.” 

A second later Brinnon entered from 
the common room in his shirt sleeves. 

“News of a murder just come 
through,” Gartrell explained. “Sir 
Johnstone Sherlicker has been shot. 
Get your coat on; we'd better slip 
along.” 

The door closed on Brinnon, and Bell 
helped to sweep the jewelry back into 
the safe. 


picked up 
is Branch 
speaking. 
Murder? 


Gartrell reached for his hat. “Doing 
anything special?” he asked. 
Bell shook his head. “Nothing 


particular.” 

“Come along, then. This promises 
to be an interesting case. Well-known 
baronet found murdered in his library 
in Prince’s Gate. Assassin escaped, 
and something was said about another 
man being wounded. Couldn’t quite 
catch the drift of that.” 

By this time Brinnon had joined 
them. In Piccadilly they hailed a taxi 
and drove to the scene of the crime. 
The three men entered the library, 
where a strange sight met them. 

On the faded carpet, over against 
the safe, an elderly man lay on his 
side with a dark hole showing against 
the whiteness of his shirt front. 
Around the edge a scarlet stain had 
gathered. 


Gartrell went down on his knees. 
“Dead, quite dead, I see,” he said 
shortly. “Has a doctor been sum- 
moned ?” 

“Yes, sir. Doctor Manito, Sir John- 


stone’s medical man,” said the 
valet. 
Gartrell looked up and beyond him 


to where a white-faced young man sat 


own 
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limply in a straight-backed chair. He 
was in his shirt sleeves and one arm, 
the right, had the sleeve rolled up. 
About the soft, almost feminine arm, a 
bandage was wrapped, and through the 
wrapping a crimson stain was spread- 
ing visibly. 

The young man looked too ill to 
speak. He leaned back, his head on 
the edge of the chair back, his lips 
quivering. Every now and then the 
valet held a glass of water to his lips 
and sprinkled a few drops on his closed 
eyelids. 

Bell was swift to see what had hap- 
pened. ‘Here, get some of this between 
his lips,” he said, thrusting a brandy 
flask into the servant’s hands. “Ah! 
That’s better. Do you feel very bad?” 

Ambrose Rixson sat up and blinked 
dazedly in the light. “I don’t quite 
know how I do feel,’ he muttered 
brokenly. ‘“What’s happened to him? 
Is he dead?” 

“Yes,” 
up. “When did this happen?” 

“At half past nine,” the valet replied. 

A frown settled on the Scotland Yard 
man’s face. “And still a doctor hasn’t 
come. Brinnon, ring up for the divi- 
sional We ought to have a 
medical man’s testimony at once.” 

The young man in the chair shivered, 
despite the running fires which a second 
pull from Bell’s brandy flask brought 
to his veins. 

“Have they caught him?” 
tered, staggering weakly to his feet. 

Gartrell rose. ‘We've caught no one. 
We are absolutely in the dark as to 
Perhaps you can 


responded Gartrell, looking 


surgeon. 


he mut- 


what has happened. 
tell us. Sit down and take things easy 
for a bit.” 


Rixson sighed. “Oh, hell! This 
arm!” he moaned and bent himself 
double over the wounded limb. “Why 
the deuce doesn’t Manito come? Is 
there nothing that can be found for 
my uncle?” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing,” said 
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Gartrell. “The bullet took him clean 
through the heart and came out just 
under the left shoulder blade. Ah! 
You're feeling better now,” the Scot- 
land Yard man continued, as two vivid 
spots of color appeared in Rixson’s 
“I'd like you to tell me as 
shortly and as clearly as you can is 

Ambrose averted his gaze from the 
dead man on the floor. ‘“There’s not 
much to tell. I just looked in on my 
uncle, after.an hour or two with my 
friends. I walked straight in, as | 
usually do, and made for this room, 
where my uncle always sits reading 
after dinner. To my surprise, I heard 
the sound of voices in altercation, then 
a shot and a scream, followed by a dull 
thud. I rushed in in time to see a tall 
young fellow with his back to me, hold- 
ing a smoking revolver in his hand. Of 
course I dashed at him and closed with 
him,.when I saw what had happened 
to my uncle, in the struggle the 
revolver went off, and | got the second 
bullet through my arm. I don’t re- 
member much more till I came round 
to find Wardle valet, 
know—bending over me and _ forcing 


cheeks. 
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but 


he’s. the you 


water down my throat.” 
Gartrell wrote rapidly. “I under- 
y ¥ 1 . ,’ 
stand. You are the dead man’s 


nephew ?’ 
“His eldest nephew. My name is 
Rixson, Ambrose Garth Rixson.” 
“About what time would this be?” 
“As near as I can say, a few minutes 
before half past nine.” 
“And this man——?” 
“T did not see his face. 
“Although you closed with him?” 
You see, my first 


“That 1s so. 


thought was to get the pistol out of 


his hand. He was holding it 
‘ : 


down- 


iggie my face was 


har 
ward, so in the strt 
Of course the 
whole affair lasted only a few seconds, 
from the time I heard the first shot and 
my uncle’s scream to the time when I 


turned to the ground. 


myself was wounded.” 





















“And Wardle, the valet-—when did 
he arrive on the scene?” 

“He must have been pretty quick, 
seeing he had three flights of stairs to 
come up. At the time he was in one 
of the cellars.” 

“Doing what?” 
round on the listening man. 

“] was drawing a jug of-beer, sir, for 
my supper. It’s a long way down, sir. 
I fancy I heard the first shot, but I 
can’t be certain. However, I heard Mr. 
Rixson shout; that’s how I knew some- 
thing was wrong. I dropped the jug 
and raced upstairs.” 

“Straight into the library—this room. 
I suppose it’s the library ?” 

“This is the library, sir; but I didn’t 
come straight in, because I saw a man 
rushing along the hall. Unfortunately 
he reached the door several yards 
ahead of me and slammed it in my face. 
Look, that’s what he did to my fingers,” 
and he showed a couple of finger nails 
fast purpling under a bruise. 

Gartrell snapped his book to. 

“Talk to this gentleman,” he said, in- 
dicating Sergeant Brinnon. ‘Tell him 
as clearly and as accurately as you can 
how much you saw of this man, how 
he was dressed and so forth. Ah, here 
is Doctor Manito, I believe.” There 
was a sound of footsteps in the hall, 
and presently a tall, dignified man 
walked briskly in. “I’m afraid bad 
work has been afoot, doctor. Sir 
Johnstone has been the victim of a 
dastardly attack.” 

Manito inclined his head toward the 
waiting Wardle. 

“Give me a hand,” he said curtly, and 
between them the dead man was lifted 
to the leather-covered couch. 

Gartrell bent close and watched the 
deft hands at work testing for some 
signs of life. 

“There is no hope,” the doctor said. 
“He must have died instantaneously. 
You can see just where the bullet struck 
7) vs 


The officer swung 
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him,” and with that he opened the shirt 
front and exhibited the marks of death. 

Ten minutes later he left, holding 
himself at the service of the police 
authorities, 

Gartrell turned to Brinnon. “Well, 
what have you got?” he asked crisply. 

“Alfred Wardle’s story.” 

“Keep it by you, merely as a matter 
of form,” Gartrell said sharply, but at 
the same time shooting his colleague a 
warning glance which no one else save 
Garnett Bell noticed. “Now, Mr. 
Wardle, your evidence is very valuable. 
You must pull yourself together and 
think and speak as coherently as 
possible. Time is slipping by; every 
minute now means an hour’s start for 
the murderer. Do your best to describe 
him.” 

The valet’s timid glance wandered 
from the detective’s face to the stiff 
form upon the couch. 

“I couldn’t say more, sir, than that 
he was tall and dark. You see, he went 
out of the front door like a streak of 
light.” 

low was he dressed ?” 

“Black trousers and a 
with a white wrap 
throat.” 

“Should you say he was a common 
man—lI mean, by his clothes?” 

Wardle coughed behind his hand 
“Rather not. I know something about 
clothes; it’s my business. The over- 


black over- 


coat, round his 


’ 
coat was of good cut, and it had a collar 
—a velvet collar, dark like the 
material.” 

“And the hat? What sort of a hat?” 

“A crush hat, same as gentlemen 
wear for the theater. I particularly 
noticed the hat, because it was squashed 
flat, and he must have left it on a chair 
in the hall when he came in, for as he 
rushed to the door he picked it up and 
tucked it under his arm.” 

Gartrell whistled. Already the case 

looking interesting. I 


“This room 
was it in disorder when you 


was 
now, 
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entered? I mean, was anything dis- 
arranged as though to suggest that 
robbery might be the motive?” 
‘No. lLverything was in perfect 
order, except for a couple of chairs 
The master lay on his 
side just as you found him, I knew 
better than to move him when I found 
him dead, and Mr. Ambrose, well, he 
was sitting on that couch, dazedlike, 
with the blood dripping from a wound 
in his arm.” 

“H’m! It’s a pity you didn’t see the 
other man’s face. How old should you 
say he was—young or middle-aged ?” 

“Oh, quite young.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because his hair was very dark and 
shiny. There was no gray in it. I 
could see quite well as he passed under 
the vestibule lamp. You remember he 
had his hat under his arm?” 

The detective’s eyes seemed every- 
where at once. Garnett Bell still sup- 
ported the limp form of Rixson and 
every now and then held the brandy 
flask to his lips. 

Suddenly Gartrell broke the silence. 
“IT see the has left a very 
valuable clew in our hands.” 

“What’s that, sir?” Wardle asked. 

The other leaned across the desk and 
picked up a heavy caliber revolver, the 
breach of which he opened. Five shells 
tumbled into his hand. Two were 
empty cases. 

Ambrose Rixson inclined his head. 
“Yes, that’s the weapon,” he muttered 
weakly. “I believe if I hadn’t knocked 
it from his hand, the brute would have 
shot at me again.” 


overturned. 


assassin 


Gartrell was busy examining the 
weapon. “R. M.” he said, reading the 
engraved initials aloud. “Mr. Rixson, 
have you any idea who ‘R, M.’ might 
be?” 

Ambrose shook his head wearily. 
the least. R. M.! 


onT 


Not in 


The 


letters aren’t familiar at all.” 


Suddenly a cry broke from Wardle. 


He dashed forward and almost tore 
the weapon from the officer’s hand. He 
gripped it tight, turning it over several 
times. Then his scared, wide-open 
glance traveled backward and forward 
between Gartrell and Ambrose Rixson, 

“Well, what is it?’ snapped the 
younger man irritably. 

Wardle held out the weapon. “The 
pistol, Master Ambrose, it’s one of a 
pair belonging to Master Rupert.” 

With a quick stride Gartrell had 
seized the revolver. 

“Who’s Master Rupert?” he asked 
sharply, and waited for several seconds 
before either of the questioned pair 
replied. 

A light, hali-hysterical laugh burst 
from the man on the chair, and his eyes 
went to the floor. 

“Of course the idea’s ridiculous. It 
couldn’t have been Rupert,” he repeated 
slowly. “All the same, Wardle may be 
right. For all I know the weapon may 
have belonged to him, though I’ve never 
seen it before.” 

Gartrell began to show signs of 
eagerness. “We are entitled to know 
all you can tell us,” he said. “Who is 
this Rupert M.?” 

“Tf what Wardle says is correct, the 
initials must refer to my cousin, Rupert 
Morrison.” 

“1 see, 
live?” 

Rixson’s head came up with a jerk. 
“Am I bound to answer? I mean, I am 
bound to say things which might cause 
embarrassment to an innocent man?” 

The detective looked grave. “You're 
not bound to say anything at all, sir. 
As a matter of fact, I have no authority 
for questioning you, only the circum- 
stances are so exceptional and call for 
such speedy, action on our part if any- 
thing is tohe done toward apprehend- 
ing the criminal. I take it you have 
no objection to answering any questions 
that may assist us in bringing the mur- 
derer to book?” 


Where does Mr. Morrison 

















Rixson looked relieved. “I agree. 
There is that aspect to be considered. 
I’m afraid, though, I’ve told you as 
much as I know. Certainly I should be 
very loath to say that Rupert was the 

Oe 
assassin. 

“Of course, of course,” Gartrell 
agreed. “All the same, in face of this 
discovery we must take every clew into 
consideration. Wardle, you were ap- 
parently the only servant in the house 
Can you 


” 


at the time of the tragedy. 
say if your master had any callers? 

Wardle looked genuinely concerned. 
“He had but perhaps it is 
hardly fair 

Gartrell’s customary patience began 
to evaporate. 

“Time is running against us. For 
the moment sink your personal feelings. 
Who was this visitor?” 

“Mr. Morrison, sir.” 

The answer fell upon the silence of 
the room with startling distinctness. 


one, Sir; 
” 








CHAPTER Til. 

THE WOVEN 

M®: RUPERT MORRISON called 

to-night to see Sir Johnstone 

Sherlicker?” Gartrell was making 

notes again, 
“That’s 


swere d. 


WED, 


93 


right, sir,” the valet an- 
“He came just about seven 
o'clock. He said he wanted to see his 
uncle on very urgent business, I believe 
of a private nature. [ informed him 
that Sir Johnstone was not at home 
and was not expected back before 
eleven.” 

“Was that the truth?” 


“Quite. I thought the master had 
gone out to dinner. To my surprise he 
returned at a ter to eight. He 


all room, the room 
we use for breakfast. After dinner he 
came in here to write or read. I never 
saw him but once, when I brought him 
a glass of barley water which I usually 
do about half past eight.” 


dined alone in tl 
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The detective took down everything. 

“What did Mr. Morrison say when 
you told him your masier was 

“He locked surprised, said he had a 
very urgent reason for calling, and that 
he would come in again during the 
evening. So far as I know he never 
came, unless—unless—oh! Mr. Am- 
brose,” and turning his face toward 
the dead man’s eldest nephew, the valet 
showed eyes that were moist with tears. 

Gartreil was quick to anticipate him. 
“You needn't You will have 
plenty of opportuniiy to tell your story 
in open court,’ he explained. “You 
can leave us, Mr. Wardle. I wish to 
speak privately to Mr. Rixson,  Brin- 
non, phone through to the Yard a de- 
scription of the man as near as Wardle 
has given it—tall and dark—and 
describe the clothes. Now, Mr. Rixson, 
I am speaking just to gratify my own 
curiosity, and with a view to throwing 
some real light on this extraordinary 
case. As one of the deceased’s nephews 
you may have been more or less in his 
confidence. Can you suggest any rea- 
son for Mr. Morrison being interested 
in your uncle’s death?” 

Rixson looked indignant. “I’m per- 
fectly sure there wasn’t. My uncle was 
an extremely wealthy man who had 
always been most generous to both of 
us. We are his only relatives. Of 
course, both have expectations under his 
will, but the allowance he made us 
rendered it unnecessary for either ever 
to have to look to that possibility. Of 
course, as the elder, naturally the 
greater bulk of the property will come 
to me, unless of course, since making 
the last will of which I am cognizant, 
he left his fortune to charity.” 

The notebook vanished from the 
Scotland Yard man’s hand. “This is 
a very sad business, I’m afraid,” he 
“A defenseless man has 


out 7” 


Say it, 


said gravely. 
been done to death without a 
to raise a hand to save himself.” 

Rixson appeared most dejected. “I’ve 


chance 
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lost my best friend. Uncle was always 
very good to me, and to my cousin, too, 
as a matter of fact. We shall both 
miss him.” 

“Of course. And the circumstances 
—such publicity is not pleasant—but 
you will be required to come forward 
and give your testimony.” 

The young man rose, leaning on 
Bell’s arm. “I dare say I shall be 
forced into the limelight a good deal,” 
he replied, forcing a sickly smile. “As 
the elder nephew, everything is bound 
to fall on my shoulders,” 

“Do you live here, Mr. Rixson?”’ 
Gartrell asked. 

“No,” was the reply. “This is my 
town address,” producing a card from 
his vest pocket. “Though as a matter 
of fact the place was always a home 
to Rupert and me whenever we cared 
to make use of it. For the present I 
shall stay. I must ask Wardle to ring 
my man up to fetch my things round.” 

Gartrell agreed and started on a 
careful examination of the room. By 
the bullet marks in the paneling and in 
the wainscoting, he was able to judge 
pretty accurately the position in which 
Sir Johnstone was standing when the 
fatal shot was fired, and the spot where 
the and Ambrose Rixson 
struggled as a result of which the latter 
received the wound in his right arm. 

Beyond this there was nothing to 
help him. By eleven o’clock he and 
Garnett Bell left the house, leaving 
Brinnon in charge. 

For some time neither spoke. Each 
seemed very busy with his own particu- 
lar line of thought; so much so that 
when the first street lamp was reached, 
Charley Gartrell stopped under it and, 
producing his notebook, carefully read 
through every word he had written. 

On principle Garnett Bell never 


assassin 


asked a colleague’s opinion until he saw 
that the other was ready to volunteer 
it. In this case Gartrell himself opened 
the ball. 
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“A very nasty case of unpremeditated 
murder,” he said, slipping the book 
from view and falling into stride once 
more. 

“Why unpremeditated?” Bell asked, 

“Because, my dear fellow, I really 
don’t think that young Morrison meant 
to kill his unele. To terrorize or 
frighten him, perhaps, yes, but deliber- 
ately to shoot him in cold blood, no! 
That wasn’t his intention in the first 
place.” 

“You really think so?” 

“T do. And I'll tell you why. If the 
young fool had thought the matter well 
out beforehand, he’d never have gone 
to the house the first time and openly 
have asked to see his uncle. According 
to the valet’s story, he was at the door 
at seven o'clock, and was met with the 
news that Sir Johnstone was out and 
wouldn’t be back before eleven. My 
belief is that he had some very special 
reason for wanting to see his relative 
at once; that he waited about, watching 
the front entrance, and that as soon as 
he thought the old man would be well 
through his dinner, and safely alone 
in the library, he slipped in for the 
purpose of getting through what he 
evidently anticipated would be a very 
stormy interview.” 

Bell appeared interested in the other’s 
method of building up a case. 

“What is there to account for the 
stormy interview theory?” he asked 
curiously. 

“The presence of the revolver, my 
boy. He knew there would be a row— 
just what about for the moment we 
can’t say—and he meant to put the fear 
of God into the old man by the simple 
expedient of producing a weapon. Ap- 
parently his conduct goaded Sir John- 
stone beyond all endurance. He must 
have said or done something which 
made Morrison blind with passionate 
rage, for without a moment’s hesitation 
the young fool shot him dead. How- 
ever, we shall soon see light in the 




















though I must 
this is a pretty 


several dark places, 
confess that as a whole, 
plain case.” 
“What’s 
questioned. 
Gartrell 


your next move?”  Peil 
enthusiastically, 
Morrison. 
him coolly 


cham ihe bo. 


warmed 

“To get face to face with 
Like as t we shall find 
smoking a cigarette in 
have 


his 


no idea he’s 


Of course he'll 
suspected.” 

“But Wardle?” 

“Wardle, my friend, told a very clear, 
straightforward He saw the 
man, at least had a back view of him, 
but that’s far from saying that the 
‘him, or suspected he was 
so close on his heels. 

Bell nodded. “Certa linly he 
loath to say anything likel 
Morrison. 
what sort 


story. 


murderer saw 


> was very 
ikely to harm 
I’m beginning to wonder 
of a fellow Morrison is.” 

“About the last 
would connect 


The other laughed. 
chap in the d you 
with murder. Probal 


worl 
ly a young blood 
about town, bit of a wild blade, probably 
You know the type 
to spend, and too 


had been drinking 
—too much money 
little work to do.” 
ney, it’s a 
ell admitted. “‘I 
this sort intensely. 
evidence, as you say 


terrible business, 
distike murders of 
They show no 


4 1 © P ; 
that the assassin 





meant to kill, \What was done was 
probably done in a moment of blind, 
unreasoning passion, and two lives must 


nay the penalty. Merely to weave a 
web round a thoughtless fool for the 
purpose of « carrying out the law of 


, an eye for an 
satisfaction.” 

An amused smile wreathed Gartrell’s 
expansive face. “That’s because 
a luxury we fel 
to indulge in. Our 


tooth for a tooth eye, 


gives me no 


you’re 
a sentimentalist, Bell, 
lows can’t afford 
living de ends 
to its uti 


on carrying out the law 
10st If Mor 
Sir Johnstone Sherlicker, it 


me to go into the 


I 
1 ison killed 

isn’t for 
the business 
of the 


rigor. 


ethics of 


consider the finer shades 


or to 
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state of Morrison’s normal mind, but 
to nab him with as little delay and as 
little show as possible. Care to come 
along ?” 

“Of course. 
start. I shall 
You've no 


I was in this case at the 
see it through to the end. 
doubt that Morrison is 





1131 Pid 
FULLY 
ss he 


unl can bring for- 
However, we 
is the number.” 

the address Rixson 
His ring was answered 
ite manservant. 

sorry, sir; Mr. Morrison is 
\Would you care to leave 


Very little, 
ward a substantial alibi. 
shall see. Ah, this 

He referred to 
had given 
by a pol 

“Tt ani 
not at 
your 


hum. 


home. 


name: I. 
“If you don’t mind, I'll come inside 
and wait for him,” was the tive’s 
reply, and with that the man inclined 
his head and ushered them into a cosy 
morning room. 
l’rom training both men took 
in their surroundings at a glance: 
tidiness, the atmosphere of 
the vases of bright flowers, the 
well-arrarged And yet, 
neither Wardle nor Rixson had said a 
word about on being a married 
man. Certainly the evidences of a 
woman’s hand were everywhere, and in 
a silver frame on top of a bookcase was 
the portrait of a very beautiful girl. 
Something about the face haunted 
the mouth, the winning 


1 
he asker 


detec 


1 

iong 
the 
comfort, 
sott, 


cushions, 


AT meee 
sSvLOTT] 


sell, — TI 
nile seemed vaguely familiar. 
Gartrell } 


he eyes, 
sm 
Charles broke his train of 
thought, 


WI 


master 


time do you expect your 
in?” he asked, turning to the 
man just as he was passing out of the 
door. 

“T couldn’t say 
be back some time 
late.” 

If Gi 


sir, except that he’ll 
to-night before 





very 


1 


urtrell failed to notice it, the 


significance of this reply was not lost 

Garnett Bell It gave hi -_ 
upon Gannett bell, t gave him the 
first real index clew to Rupert 


Morrison’s character. 
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“T see. Would you mind telling me 
what time he went out? I am a de- 
tective; here is my card,” Gartrell added 
as the servant siiffened visibly under 
the others questioning. 

The man took up the slip of paste- 
board, held it under the light, and his 
puckered eyes traveled to Gartrell’s 
watching face. 

“My master left here soon after six, 
to keep a dinner appointment,” he said. 
“More than that I am unable to tell 
you.” 

Gartrell sat down. “Very well. We 
will wait,” he said, and the door closed. 
Garnett Bell laughed. “A good man, 
that, eh?” 

“A very discreet servant—for his 
master,” Gartrell admitted. “I admire 
the way he shut me up. Well, what 
are you interested in?’ For Bell had 
risen softly from his chair and was 
peering intently at the photograph on 
the bookcase. 

“T thought I knew her,” he said, half 
turning and pointing to the picture. 
“Carmine Dawn, the musical-comedy 
star, evidently a great friend of 
Morrison’s. See, there’s another pic- 
ture on the flap of his desk, Gartrell, 
she’s a lovely woman.” 

Charley laughed. “Almost as beau- 
tiful as Miss Gray, your secretary,” 
he teased. 

“Almost—but not quite. There’s no 
one in all the world quite like her.” 

“That’s because you look at her 
through eyes of love. Oh, we know, 
Garnett! All your pals know you’re 
blindly, desperately devoted to her.” 

Bell smiled and resumed his seat. 
“Morrison has traversed your probable 
line of eventualities,” he remarked. 

The other made a gesture of impa- 
tience. “Afraid he has. I thought for 


sure he’d have returned here to remove 
any traces of the crime that might be 
on him, or to try and fix up something 
of an alibi, or at least to look the 
picture of injured innocence when any 
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one appeared to tell him what had hap- 


pened. It’s getting late, too—twenty 
past eleven. I wonder if the office has 
done anything, following Brinnon’s 


instructions.” 
Bell yawned. “Y 


You can easily find 


out. Bound to be a telephone in these 
rooms. Ask the manservant if you can 
use it. We don’t want to waste more 


time here than is necessary.” 

Gartrell IJumbered into the hall. He 
was gone a good five minutes, during 
which time Garnett Bell made a closer 
inspection of tke room with a view to 
getting a nearer estimate of the 
character of the man he had never seen, 

His task was just finished when the 
door opened with a slam, and Gartrell 
appeared, visibly excited. 

“Come on,” he cried, jamming his 
derby tightly on his head. “Our man 
is already in custody. He was arrested 
at two minutes past eleven, just as he 
was about to enter his uncle’s house.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


DEEPENING SHADOWS. 


AS a matter of fact Garnett Bell did 
not see Rupert Morrison _ that 
night, owing to the presence at the 
station of the chief divisional inspector, 
nor for several days, owing to certain 
other formalities which had to be ob- 
served before a man under arrest was 
allowed to see any one but his solicitor. 
On the following Thursday morning, 
however, having obtained authority, 
and with the prisoner’s consent, Bell 
came face to face with Morrison in his 
cell, The young man rose and greeted 
him cordially. 

“T don’t know why you should take 
all this trouble to come and sec me,” he 
said, indicating the only chair. ‘Mark- 
ham has told me all about you—that 
you are interested in my case quite 
apart from the police.” 

Bell sat down and shot the young 
man a sympathetic glance, 














“That is so, Mr. Morrison, I wa 
present with Inspector Gartrell when 
the afiair was first communicated to the 
police, and ever since, because of some- 
thing known only to myself, I have 
interested mysel lf qi lietly in the business, 
It was my 
the acquaintance of the lady 


privilege yesterday to make 
to whom 

- maectaAl?? 
you are engaged to be married. 

“You have seen Carmine?” 

“Miss Dawn and I lunched together 
—at my tion. She has helped 
me considerably to throw light on a 
theory I hold, namely that you are an 
innocent man,” 

A gasp 


passed a shaking 


sugges 


Morrison, who 
over a hand- 
lined with 


from 
hand 


enacts les 
terriply 
~ 


bri ke 


some face already 
care. 

“You mean don’t 
guilty of this terrible crime 

“That is so. In fact, my firm belief 
is that you know nothing whatever 
about it. Why [I tell you that, I am 
not at the moment in a position to say. 
The police believe you guilty, and have 
built, or rather are building up an 
overwhelmingly strong mass of 
dence against you. | however, 
to destroy it, as I have done on a good 
many of their cases before. I am a 
private detective, and my mind and the 
official minds don’t as a rule work on 
parallel lines. can move 
another step, I want you to give me 
your version of what happened on the 
night of the sixteenth, and just how 
you steod with uncle,” 

Morrison perched himself on the 
bed and prop] ed his 
ned palms, 
uncle, Mr. Beil 


confess we weren’t on the best 


believe me 


=) 


you 


evi- 
hope, 


But before I 


regard to your 


edge of his bunk 
chin in his uptur 

“With 
I must 


regard to my 


of terms. We had quarreled violently 
over Miss Dawn. We had a dreadful 
row. I knew that I was his eventual 


heir, and he 

ee 
strongly 
tune being dissi 


said that he objected very 
to the Sherlicker family fe 
pated by an extravagant 


musical-comedy as he had no 


actress, 
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doubt it would be, if she became my 


wite. 


“TY see. When was this?’ 
be"T a iG ' 2. - 1 ¢ 
Che quarrel? Oh, the night before 


I had 
only just become engaged to "Miss 


4 


his death. That was Tuesday. 
I called that evening—the eve- 
house in 
Prince’s Gate to iniorm uncle of the 
step |] We had a bitter 
quarrel h said hasty 
rs, «At least’—he sighed  re- 
lly—*] My love for 


Dawn. 
ning of the fifteenth—at the 
had _ taken. 


during wilich both 


[ know I did. 
>d me away, and in my 
rage at the aspersions upon her, 
I practically told him I would see both 
him and his in Gehenna before 
I would give her up.” 


Carmine carrie 
he cast 


money 


course for a young 
to take with his 
{ Bell remarked 
y. “However, neither here 
Did you tell any one about 


599 


“A very unwise 
man with expectations 
prospective benefactor,” 
dryl 
nor 


that’s 
there. 
this quarrel? 

“N The valet, Wardle, 
though, entered the room while we 
were at it hot and heavy, and must 
have overheard a few words, but he 
excused himself immediately and went 
out. 


0; not a soul. 


“This, 


Bell reflected for a moment. 


a1 


you say, was on the night before the 
murde1 

“Yes, <All through Wednesday I felt 
very regretful. My temper had had 


cool dewn. I realized how 
unjust I had been to my 


ermined the following eve- 


time to 
fright i 


1 
uncie, 





: ie ee 
ning t on him and ask his forgive- 
ness, meaning at the same time to make 


, 
quite adit that I still meant to stick 


and that it 


ss 4 farina 1 1 . _— 
him to decide whether or not 


to my engagement, was for 
he would 

1 . . at \” > 7 = 1 
make a new Wii. You see, under the 
existing will everything comes 
My cousin, Ambrose Rixson, is entirely 
cut out.” 


“Oh!” 


altogether 


This 


Rixson’s 


Bell’s eyes widened. 


was contrary to 
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statement. “May I ask if Mr. Rixson 
knew of that?” 

“T’m sure he did. He and uncle were 
not on the best of terms, either. Like 
the foolish young man he is, he has 
run through a lot of cash; so much so 
that two years ago, Sir Johnstone in- 
formed him that he had definitely 
decided to cut him off unless he re- 
formed. I suppose Ambrose regarded 
it as an idle threat, for he still went on 
in the same old way.” 

Bell remembered the remark to 
Gartrell, Rixson’s pretended belief that 
a large share of the dead man’s fortune 
would come to him. Why was that 
statement made? Suddenly he raised 
his glance to the other’s troubled face. 

“Now that your uncle is dead, what 
would happen should this case go 
against your” he inquired. 

“You mean if I were found guilty 
and hung?” said Morrison, 

“Yes, but a very unlikely possibility 
all the same, if I am allowed a free 
hand.” : 

Morrison sighed. “In that case, Mr. 
Bell, everything would go to Ambrose.” 

“Ah! I begin to understand. Now 
on the night of the murder—tell me just 
what you did.” 

The events were too horribly fresh 
in Rupert Morrison’s mind to need 
much thought. 

“T left my chambers about six and 
dined with a friend, a man I used to be 
very chummy with at Baliol. We had 
dined at the Cri, a very hurried meal 
it was, as he had an appointment at a 
quarter to seven. I left him on the 
Circus, took a taxi and drove to my 
uncle’s house, arriving there, as nearly 
as I can guess, about seven.” 

“What was in your mind—in face of 
the previous night’s quarrel?” 

“I’ve just told you; I meant to ask 
his pardon, beg his forgiveness. At 
any cost I determined that no further 
time should pass before I put myself 
right with him. Whether he left me 


his money or not, didn’t matter a straw, 
I realized that I had been a bit of a 
cad in speaking to him as I had done,” 

“Did you see him?” 

“No. He was out; so I called again.” 

“That would be at eleven o'clock, 
the time when you were arrested?” 

The other shook his head. “No, 
At half past nine.” 

Bell almost jumped from his chair, 
“You called at half past nine?) Whom 
did you see?” he asked. 

“Not my uncle. I saw Wardle. He 
told me Sir Johnstone had not returned, 
that he supposed he’d be back some time 
about eleven. I said I would go away 
and come back later.” 

“Did you enter the house—I mean 
on the occasion of the nine-thirty visit ?” 

“I swear I didn’t.” 

“H’m, that is very strange.” Again 
Bell thought that Wardle’s story was 
traversed in a very important essential 
too. “What did you do between this 
time and your next and last visit?” 

“T went for a walk in the park. I 
wanted to think out just the right thing 
to say. The position was a_ very 
delicate one for me.” 

“Quite. And you swear you were 
not in possession of a revolver that 
night?” 

“T hadn’t seen the thing for years. 
It is one of a pair that belonged to my 
father. He gave them to me years ago 
when I was living with my uncle in 
Prince’s Gate. When I took a flat of 
my own, I brought the case away with 
me together with some loose cartridges. 
Four days ago when the police searched 
my place they found the case and the 
fellow pistol, and took possession of 
them.” 

“T know. Now, I understand your 
uncle was in rather a poor state of 
health ?” 

“He had a frightfully weak heart. 
So far as I am aware, that is all that 
was the matter with him. Physically 
he was strong.” 














“Who about the weak 


heart?” 

“He himself, and Doctor Manito had 
often mentioned it; he suggested the 
possibility of Sir Johnstone dying at 


told you 


any time.” 
Bell’s task with 
most completed. 
“Just one more question,’ 
cheerfully. “How were you 
on the night of the sixteenth?” 
“In the ordinary way—evening 
clothes, black trousers, white — stiff- 
fronted shirt, short dinner jacket, dark 
overcoat and a silk neckerchief.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Morrison. That’s 
all I want to know.” Bell extended a 
hand and gripped the other’s warmly. 
“Keep up your spirits. I hope before 
many days are past to see you a free 
man.” 


Morrison was al- 


> he said 
dressed 


CHAPTER V. 
BELL BUILDS UP A CASE. 


{? was the day of the funeral. By his 

own written wish, Sir Johnstone 
Sherlicker desired to be buried in the 
family vault of his forbears at Luffer- 
worth. Save for an aged caretaker, 
who had been left in charge, the house 
in Prince’s Gate was shut up when 
Garnett Bell sought admission. 

His professional card, backed by a 
substantial tip, gained him admission. 
With both Wardle and Ambrose Rixson 
present at the last rites to the departed 
the detective felt himself tolerably free 
from interruption for several hours to 
come, 

From the library, which yielded 
nothing fresh, he passed through every 
room in the great house. That eagle 
glance of his saw everything, took in 
everything, but discovered nothing of 
importance until he came to a big airy 
apartment with an immense glass sky- 
light, used at one time as a studio. 

Morrison’s father had at one time 
been something of an artist. That 
might explain the presence of an untidy 
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studio in an otherwise perfectly kept 
house. 

A mass of charred wood, burned 
paper, and half-consumed ashes in the 
grate provided the first sensation in 
this remarkable case, for peeping out 
among the black débris was something 
that glinted brightly in the sunlight 
streaming through the glass overhead. 

Bell stooped down, picked it deftly 
out, and there it lay, smoke-darkened 
in parts but still reflecting little shafts 
of brightness—an empty cartridge case. 

“Same size and number as those fired 
from the pistol,’ he told himself 
triumphantly. “But the chambers of 
the weapon were full—five shells: two 
discharged, three undischarged. Of the 
former, one passed through Sir John- 
stone’s body, the other through Am- 
brose Rixson’s arm. And yet both he 
and Wardle swore they had never seen 
the weapon before. Strange, if this 
cartridge case could have remained in 
that grate all these years.” 

He groped about the fringes of un- 
burned paper and found an edging of a 
daily newspaper with a date ten days 
earlier. He could almost have shouted 
with triumph. The fire had been lit 
and this sixth shell thrown among it 
some time during the last ten days. 

“Rixson and Wardle. Both liars— 
liars over the supposed contents of the 
will, liars over Morrison’s second visit, 
liars over the pistol. Now, when and 
where was this sixth cartridge dis- 
charged ?” 

At that moment he went downstairs 
and, starting again with the library, 
examined every wall of every room. 
At the end of half an hour he was 
back in the studio, where a strip of 
woodwork in the north end gave up 
its secret. At a height of about six 
inches, he discovered a small round 
hole in the wainscoting, in a position 
almost exactly similar to the hole in 
the wainscoting of the library. 

He drew back, noting the position 
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carefully. From the center of the 
studio he found himself almost in a 
straight line with the lay figure from 
which one of the limbs were missing. 

“Left arm gone. Now where's that 
left arm?” was his next question, not 
to be answered until the loft had been 
thoroughly hauled over, when he found 
it hidden away behind the water tank 
under the slates. 

Excitedly he carried it to the light. 
A hole showed clear through the fore- 
arm, the back of which was splintered. 
Fixing the wrenched-out limb in posi- 
tion and extending the arm with the 
hand pointed to the floor, he discovered 
that the bullet hole through the wood 
of the limb corresponded, at a little dis- 
tance away, with the hole in the wain- 
scoting. 


Here was a fresh and a very star- 
tling problem. 
“Why should that arm have been 


deliberately shot at? Of course, Rix- 
son had a bullet wound in his arm, the 
forearm, too.” 

He sat down on a big packing case 
and framed again in his clear mind the 
picture presented to him when Gartrell, 

srinnon and he had first entered the 
library. 

“Sir Johnstone lying dead on the 
floor,” he murmured, closing his eyes. 
“Ambrose Rixson, pale and weak from 
loss of blood sitting in a chair in his 
shirt sleeves. Gartrell paid no attention 
to that. His theory was that the coat 
had been removed to facilitate the 
bandaging of the wound. Quite so. 
But where’s the coat? Oh, yes! I must 
have the coat.” 

With that he went down the stairs 
three at a time to the apartment used 
by Rixson whenever he stayed in the 
house. In a long dower chest he found 


what he was after—the short dinner 
In the left sleeve a jagged hole 
Carrying 


the 


jacket. 
showed through both sides. 
his find upstairs, he fitted it on 
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lay figure and discovered that the 
bullet marks exactly corresponded. 

“Now we're coming to it,” he mut- 
tered as his lips compressed tightly, 
“Some one—either Rixson or Wardle 
—iitted this coat on to this lay figure 
and fired at it with a revolver, either 
the weapon marked R. M. or one of 
similar caliber. Now, why was that 
done?” 

Again that long tense period of 
sitting down, of head buried in his 
hands, of close thought, building up 
one point from another, and—always 
the most helpful thing—a forming anew 
in the brain of every detail left by first 
impressions. 

At length Bell rose, this time looking 
none too well pleased. 

“I’m a fool, slow-witted, doddering 
that’s what I am,” he muttered 
fiercely, bending to his task again. 
“The very fact which should have been 
patent when first I discovered the 
bullet-marked arm of the lay figure 
has only just dawned on me. _ Rixson 
was shot through the right forearm, 
the coat and the figure through the left. 
Obvious conclusion: At the time 
Rixson met with his wound he was 
minus his coat. The bullet wound in 
the sleeve purposely made after- 
ward, with the intention of throwing 
dust in every one’s eyes, so as to support 
the story that he was wounded when 
attempting either to defend his uncle 
or to grapple with the supposed 
assailant. Now, as Morrison swears 
he never entered the house at nine 
thirty—the approximate time of the 
tragedy—and as I have every faith in 
Morrison’s word against that of two 
self-convicted liars, it evident 
that the only persons present in the 
library at that time were Sir Johnstone, 
Ambrose Rixson, and perhaps Wardle. 
And Rixson was in his shirt sleeves 
when he met with his injury.” 

Bell rose and began to pace the room 
with short nervous strides. A case 


: 


fool, 


was 


seems 














like this always found him strung up 
to the highest pitch of tension. 

“The wound in Rixson’s arm cannot 
have been self-inflicted. I believe 
Wardle was present, the baronet being 
then dead. Suppose Wardle himself 
fired the wounding shot at Rixson’s 
command, what does that suggest? It 
suggests that Rixson was willing to 
suffer the pain of the laceration merely 
to divert suspicion from himself. He 
got Wardle to do the shooting, to fire 
the second shot at his arm when his 
coat was off; and then a moment later 
both realized the mistake they had made 
—that if Rixson’s story of rushing in 
to assist his uncle were true, he 
wouldn’t have made his appearance in 
his shirt sleeves. Consequently cor- 
responding bullet marks had to be made 
in the coat, and one of them suggested 
fitting the garment on the lay figure. 
But the fools in their excitement fired 
at the wrong arm. Rixson’s wound 
is on the right, not on the left.” 

Very carefully Garnett Bell wrapped 
up his precious exhibits and, binding 
the caretaker to silence, left the house. 

In the warm sunlight he hailed a 
taxi,, Once inside his hand reached 
out for the tube. 

‘Branch Street Police Station, and as 
fast as you like,” he shouted. 

Then he leaned back, smiling com- 
fortingly to himself. 


CHAPTER VI. 


GARTRELL CHANGES HIS PLANS. 


ALFWAY along Piccadilly a new 
idea struck Garnett Bell. He 
called at once to the driver. 
“T’ve changed my plans for the mo- 
ment. Endsleigh Gardens first. I'll 


get you to drive me to Branch Street 
later.” 

They cut across the Green Park and 
Bell stepped out before a palatial block 
of apartments. The maid who admitted 
him took his card. 
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“IT wish you to give it direct to Miss 
Preston and to tell her I would like to 
see her at once, on urgent business,” 

He was kept waiting less than a 
minute. The maid showed him into an 
exquisitely furnished boudoir, whose 
sun-warmed atmosphere was fragrant 
with the perfume of flowers. 

A tall girl, stately and dignified, 
turned to acknowledge his bow. He 
saw in a glance that the beauty of her 
face was shadowed by somber fires of 
sadness lurking in her usually laughing 
eyes, and that deep lines of care had 
gathered about her lips. 

“T know you better as Miss Carmine 
Dawn,” said Bell, taking the chair 
which she indicated. “You may think 
this is somewhat of a presumption on 
my part, calling again upon you at a 
time when naturally you feel you would 
prefer to be left alone.” 

She folded her hands in the lap of 
her gray silk frock and sighed. 





“You gentlemen have been very 
courteous and considerate,” she re- 
sponded. “I had Sergeant Brinnon 


here after I left you yesterday, but he 
was unable to hold out much hope.” 

Sell leaned closer. “I want you to 
forget all about official detectives,” he 
said with an encouraging smile. “I’m 
afraid, though they have perhaps been 
kind to you, they haven’t been quite so 
kind to your fiancé. I saw Mr. 
Morrison in prison this morning, and 
after a chat with him I left him with 
the injunction to keep smiling and to 
look forward to the time when, as a 
free man, the world would welcome 
him with open arms.” 

Margaret Preston leaped to her feet, 
her eyes radiant and her cheeks warm- 
ing with pleasure in the way he had 
often seen them when, as Carmine 
Dawn, she nightly bewitched London’s 
thousands. 

“You can’t possibly be sincere over 
that,” she said, still watching his smil- 
ing face. 
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“I was never more sincere in my life,’ 
Bell said. “Quite to gratify profes- 
sional curiosity I took a hand in this 
case. My investigations and dis- 
coveries have convinced me of one 
thing absolutely—that Mr. Morrison 
is an honest man.” 

“Oh, it’s just lovely to hear you say 
so!” she exclaimed, laughing, but her 
laughter was the laughter of tears. “I 
love him so! He is all in all to me, 
and J meant to stand by him to the 
end. And you really think the end ; 

“Will be happiness for both of you,” 
declared Bell. “So far as I am con- 
cerned, the case is nearly finished. I 
was on my way to police headquarters 
to lay my theories before them when 
suddenly I thought of you and of your 
anxiety. If I have done anything to 
lighten it ever so little, I am more than 
repaid.” 

Margaret put her hand in his as he 
rose to go. “We shall never forget,” 
she whispered, looking at him with 
shining eyes. “Everything has been 
so dark these last few days. The 
horror of it has bitten deeply into my 
life. I began to feel I should never 
be able to smile again. But you, kind 
friend, have come with this good news. 
No, we shall never forget, never.” 

Bell turned in the doorway. “It is 
my habit to be confident, Miss Preston,” 
he said. “I think you can quite rely 
on me when I say that inside a week, 
or ten days at the most, Mr. Morrison 
will be free.” 

He passed down the stairs with her 
words of thanks ringing sweetly in his 
ears. They carried his mind back to 
the gratitude of another woman—the 
woman who one day would be his wife. 
His skill in piecing together the minut- 
est fragments of a great mystery had 
not deserted him then; he thanked his 
lucky stars the same good fortune was 
his to-day. 

The waiting taxi took him swiftly to 
Branch Street. As he entered the 





station, all the impetuous haste had 
dropped away. He passed up the stairs 
calmly enough, entered Charley Gar- 
trell’s room, and greeted his official 
rival with a friendly nod. 

“Well, Charles, and what news 
to-day?” he asked nonchalantly, as he 
pulled off his gloves and laid them care- 
fully on the desk. 

Gartrell beamed as only Gartrell knew 
how. “Oh, the best, my boy, the very 
best. My men have done their work 
splendidly. And what with the labors 
of the prosecuting counsel, I tell you, 
between us, we shall weave such a web 
of evidence about that young man as 
won't leave him the slightest pinhole of 
escape.” 

“T see. You are absolutely con- 
vinced of his guilt?” 

“Absolutely. Lucky fate put the 
case and the proofs into our hands, 
We never for a moment had any other 
possible point of view to consider.” 

Garnett Bell leaned back and smiled 
at the ceiling. ‘‘That’s a pity, because 
neither you nor Brinnon had the sense 
to consider one.” 

“What do you mean? Some more 
new-fangled, far-flung hypotheses, con- 
clusions, and corollaries which you 
private detectives are forever expound- 
ing to the police?” 

A grin, a triumphant grin, crossed 
Bell’s face. ‘Well, something not far 
remote from that,” he answered slowly, 
sticking a long cigar in the corner of 
his mouth and lighting it. “Suppose 
I pointed out to you something which 
both you and your assistant have over- 
looked from the very start. Would 
you be prepared to consider a possible 
alternative solution to the Prince’s Gate 
murder mystery?” 

Gartrell pushed back his chair. “All 
depends, old sport. It would have to 
be something mighty good.” 

Bell came back to earth and leaned 
toward his friend. “Supposing as a 
start-off we call it something else than 
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a murder case. Suppose we call it the 
Prince’s Gate Fraud Project.” 

“Garnett, old boy, you’re getting 
woolly! It was a case of murder, pure 
and simple.” 

“Neither pure nor simple,” retorted 
Bell, suddenly sitting up straight and 
banging one clenched fist into his open 
palm. “Sir Johnstone Sherlicker was 
never murdered at all.” 

“You really want me to believe such 
tommyrot?” 

“T want you to believe what is sound 
common sense. Sir Johnstone wasn’t 
killed ——” 

Gartrell wagged his head impatiently. 
“But the shot wound, the bullet through 
the heart, you can't get over that. It 
caused his death, and what is more to 
the point, Rupert Morrison fired the 
shot.” 

“For one thing it didn’t cause death; 
for another, Rupert Morrison was 
never in the room that evening.” 

Gartrell’s lower jaw fell. “Then 
how did the man die?” he asked blankly. 

“From heart failure, valvular de- 
rangement. He was dead when the 
bullet was fired into him,” 

“Bosh! Where’s your proof?” 

“The incontestable evidence of medi- 
cal science. Forgive me_ throwing 
stones, but neither you nor the doctor 
noticed one thing.” 

“And that was——” 

“That the wound in Sir Johnstone’s 
chest had hardly bled at all. He had 
been dead some little time, perhaps 
several minutes, before the shot was 
fired. By that time the blood had 
ceased to circulate and only the local 
fluid in the immediate neighborhood 
flowed out. Had he been shot when he 
was alive, the carpet, to say nothing 
of his shirt-front and clothes, would 
have been soaked.” 

Gartrell sniffed. “Great Scott! I 
never thought of that,” he said slowly. 
“Then who do you think fired the 
weapon ?” 
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“Either Wardle, the valet, or Rixson. 
The whole affair was a put-up job, a 
plant to fix the guilt of having caused 
death on an innocent man.” 

“For what purpose, pray?” 

“The purpose of getting Rupert 
Morrison hung. Do you know what 
would have happened had Morrison 
gone to the scatfold? Rixson didn’t tell 
us, in fact he deliberately led us all 
f scent. If Morrison 
Sir Johnstone 
Sherlicker’s money goes to him.” 

“He said something about share and 


away on a false 


dies, every penny of 


share alike?” 
“I know—a 


view which Wardle 


didn’t take the trouble to contradict, 


™ 
H 
1 
i 


although all the time he knew it was 
wrong.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

‘Because, at the very moment when 
those two were standing before us tell- 
ing lies for all they were worth, in the 
safe not three yards away, was a copy 
of the baronet’s last will and testament, 
witnessed, as to one party, by James 
Wardle, leaving everything to Rupert 
Morrison and not a penny to the other 
nephew.” 

“H’m! This looks bad. 
I’m still far from convinced 
error.” 

Bell laughed mirthlessly. 
give you so unpleasant an awakening. 
At first, everything told in Wardle and 
All they said appar- 
ently conveyed the impression that, 
though they themselves suspected 
Morrison, they were anxious to shield 
him. For one thing, Wardle never 
mentioned that Morrison had quarreled 
violently with his uncle the previous 
night, although I have it from 
Morrison’s own lips that the valet un- 
expectedly broke in just when the row 


Well, go on, 
we're in 


“Sorry to 


Rixson’s favor. 


was at its height.” 
“How do you explain the revolver?” 
“It was in the house all the time; it 
had been there in fact with a number 
of loose cartridges for several years. 
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I have been able to follow exactly young 
Rixson’s movements on the night of the 
crime. After dining rather well at 
Frascati’s, he went on to a friend’s flat 
where lie joined for a short time in a 


game of cards. From there he was 
summoned by a message on_ the 
telephone. A man named Donner- 


more, a bookmaker, rang him up and 

demanded payment of a very large sum 

of money under pain of exposure,” 
“Where did you get all this?” 


“Donnermore himself told me. I 
located the sender of the message 
through the phone exchange. Donner- 


more had said quite openly that, unless 
Rixson paid at once, he’d lay everything 
before his uncle. Rixson feared losing 
his allowance, so determined on the bold 
course of seeing Sir Johnstone, and 
under some plausible pretext, borrow- 
ing sufficient from him, to stave 
Donnermore off.” 

“Well ?’* 

“He went to the house in Prince’s 
Gate and there found Sir Johnstone 
dead.” 

“By heavens! No!” 

“It’s true—the only possible expla- 
nation. Every other possibility has a 
flaw somewhere; that one hasn’t. I 
arrived at it by the simple but unfailing 
process of elimination, supported by 
medical evidence so far as my own 
knowledge goes.” 

“And then, Bell?” 

“Then, either Wardle told him he 
was disinherited, or he made the dis- 
covery himself by opening the safe with 
his uncle’s keys. Anyway, he got to 
know, and between him and the-valet 
the thought took shape that if only 
they could arrange the old man’s death 
in such a way that it would look as 
though young Morrison had caused it, 
he would be tried and convicted, and 
all the money would go to Ambrose 
Rixson.” 

“What a fiendish notion!” 

“Nothing less. The difficulty was 
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how to accomplish it. Wardle knew of 
the presence of the pistol in the house. 
More, he knew that Morrison had 
quarreled with his uncle over the lady 
he is engaged to; he knew that the 
young fellow would turn up again at 
half past nine. Jt must then have been 
somewhere about twenty past. If they 
could use the intervening moments to 
arrange a plan of campaign and fix the 
guilt on Morrison all would yet be well.” 

“So they shot at a corpse?” Gartrell 
exclaimed. 

“They went further than _ that, 
Charles. To give the semblance of 
reality to their story, and to free Rixson 
from any possibility of suspicion, they 
even went so far as to produce the 
wound in Rixson’s arm. It would look 
so real, that story of his having tackled 
his uncle’s assailant, if he had a wound 
to show for it. So after shooting at 
Sir Johnstone, Rixson got Wardle to 
fire at his arm. To do this without the 
risk of damaging the bone, he hit upon 
the notion of removing his coat.” 

“Of course, I remember—he was in 
his shirt cuffs.” 

Bell laughed. “But there they had 
made a mistake. If suspicion should 
be aroused, attention would be drawn 
to the dinner jacket he was wearing. 
It was essential that it would show a 
hole corresponding to the arm wound. 
They tumbled to this almost in a panic 
and, in endeavoring to get the correct 
position, they overreached themselves, 
for, after fitting the jacket on a lay 
figure in the studio and carefully 
measuring the exact distances and the 
position for the shot, they fired at the 
wrong arm.” 

“How, in the name of thunder, did 
you learn all this?” Gartrell cried. 

“Pieced it together, as I do most of 
my cases. I got my second big clew— 
the first was the absence of blood in 
any quantity on Sir Johnstone Sher- 
licker’s shirt front—when I discovered 
an empty cartridge shell in the grate 
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of the studio. It was a thirty-two I suppose you'll lay all these facts be- 
caliber cartridge. And there was some- fore the counsel employed for the 
thing else besides which struck me very defense.” 

forcibly at the time. Doctor Manito Bell slowly drew on his gloves. “I 
arrived, made his examination of the don’t think so. I’d much rather you 
dead man, gave his opinion, and hardly — brought them to the notice of the police 
troubled to look at Ambrose Rixson’s  authorities—say they are your own, if 
arm. Had Rixson received the wound you like—say nothing, do anything, so 
as he said, he’d have been mighty long as you get Rupert Morrison free. 
anxious to know if the bone was _ But I’d ask just one thing.” He turned 
damaged, or any of the leaders severed. smilingly in the doorway. “Make 
Instead, except for a bit of theatrical matters just as hot as you can for 
moaning and pain-wincing, he hardly Wardle and Rixson. I’m not usually 


spoke of his arm at all.” vindictive, but the best place for a 
Gartrell was very agitated by the couple of birds like them is the inside 
time Bell had finished. of a prison cell. So long. Tl look 


“What do you suggest should be round later in the week, and sort out 
done? The trial is getting pretty close. the rest of that jewelry.” 


Zi 
Si ite 
—Wii\ 


A RECORD IN SNEAK THIEVERY 


UFUS L. LORD was an eccentric old capitalist who flourished in the first 
part of the nineteenth century. In his later years he was estimated to be 
worth something like four million dollars. He transacted his business in a queer 
little office at 38 Exchange Place, New York City, the chief feature of which 
was a thoroughly fire and burglar-proof vault. 

The old gentleman was looked upon as a miser and was said to spend most 
of his time gloating over his securities and clipping his coupons. He was very 
slipshod in his attire, and is described as wearing clothes that a ragpicker would 
disdain to take from an ash can. His wardrobe included a pair of extremely 
shabby slippers that invariably adorned his feet. 

He was quite careless of his wealth, and it is a wonder that some sneak thief 
did not realize the opportunities his office offered before the fatal March 7, 1866, 
when three slick gentlemen known as “Greedy Jake” Rand, “Hod” Ennis, and 
Ed Pettengill, alias “Boston Pet,” all denizens of Boston, helped themselves to 
securities from his safe to the value of one million nine hundred thousand dollars. 
They did not even have to open the safe. It was already open. The first two 
crooks engaged the old man’s attention, while Boston Pet glided silently to the 
strong box and made the haul. 

The loot proved to be a “white elephant,” as the thieves could not dispose 
of such a large amount, even in negotiable securities, without attracting attention. 
Eventually Mr. Lord recovered about one million six hundred thousand dollars. 
It was one of the largest hauls ever made by sneak thieves, although they actually 
realized only about seventy-five thousand dollars from it. 
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I have been able to follow exactly young 
Rixson’s movements on the night of the 
crime. After dining rather well at 
Frascati’s, he went on to a friend’s flat 
where le joined for a short time in a 
game of cards. From there he was 
summoned by a message on the 
telephone. A man named Donner- 
more, a bookmaker, rang him up and 
demanded payment of a very large sum 
of money under pain of exposure,” 
“Where did you get all this?” 


“Donnermore himself told me. I 
located the sender of the message 
through the phone exchange. Donner- 


more had said quite openly that, unless 
Rixson paid at once, he’d lay everything 
before his uncle. Rixson feared losing 
his allowance, so determined on the bold 
course of seeing Sir Johnstone, and 
under some plausible pretext, borrow- 
ing sufficient from him, to stave 
Donnermore off.” 

“Well?” 

“He went to the house in Prince’s 
Gate and there found Sir Johnstone 
dead.” 

“By heavens! No!” 

“It’s true—the only possible expla- 
nation. Every other possibility has a 
flaw somewhere; that one hasn’t. I 
arrived at it by the simple but unfailing 
process of elimination, supported by 
medical evidence so far as my own 
knowledge goes.” 

“And then, Bell?” 

“Then, either Wardle told him he 
was disinherited, or he made the dis- 
covery himself by opening the safe with 
his uncle’s keys. Anyway, he got to 
know, and between him and the-valet 
the thought took shape that if only 
they could arrange the old man’s death 
in such a way that it would look as 
though young Morrison had caused it, 
he would be tried and convicted, and 
all the money would go to Ambrose 
Rixson.” 

“What a fiendish notion!” 

“Nothing less. The difficulty was 
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how to accomplish it. Wardle knew of 
the presence of the pistol in the house, 
More, he knew that Morrison had 
quarreled with his uncle over the lady 
he is engaged to; he knew that the 
young fellow would turn up again at 
half past nine. lt must then have been 
somewhere about twenty past. If they 
could use the intervening moments to 
arrange a plan of campaign and fix the 
guilt on Morrison all would yet be well.” 

“So they shot at a corpse?” Gartrell 
exclaimed. 

“They went further than _ that, 
Charles. To give the semblance of 
reality to their story, and to free Rixson 
from any possibility of suspicion, they 
even went so far as to produce the 
wound in Rixson’s arm. It would look 
so real, that story of his having tackled 
his uncle’s assailant, if he had a wound 
to show for it. So after shooting at 
Sir Johnstone, Rixson got Wardle to 
fire at his arm. To do this without the 
risk of damaging the bone, he hit upon 
the notion of removing his coat.” 

“Of course, I remember—he was in 
his shirt cuffs.” 

Bell laughed. “But there they had 
made a mistake. If suspicion should 
be aroused, attention would be drawn 
to the dinner jacket he was wearing. 
It was essential that it would show a 
hole corresponding to the arm wound. 
They tumbled to this almost in a panic 
and, in endeavoring to get the correct 
position, they overreached themselves, 
for, after fitting the jacket on a lay 
figure in the studio and carefully 
measuring the exact distances and the 
position for the shot, they fired at the 
wrong arm.” 

“How, in the name of thunder, did 
you learn all this?” Gartrell cried. 

“Pieced it together, as I do most of 
my cases. I got my second big clew— 
the first was the absence of blood in 
any quantity on Sir Johnstone Sher- 
licker’s shirt front—when I discovered 
an empty cartridge shell in the grate 
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of the studio. It was a thirty-two I suppose you'll lay all these facts be- 
caliber cartridge. And there was some- fore the counsel employed for the 
thing else besides which struck me very defense.” 

forcibly at the time. Doctor Manito Bell slowly drew on his gloves. “I 
arrived, made his examination of the don’t think so. IU’d much rather you 
dead man, gave his opinion, and hardly — brought them to the notice of the police 
troubled to look at Ambrose Rixson’s authorities—say they are your own, if 
arm. Had Rixson received the wound you like—say nothing, do anything, so 
as he said, he’d have been mighty long as you get Rupert Morrison free. 
anxious to know if the bone was _ But I’d ask just one thing.” He turned 
damaged, or any of the leaders severed. smilingly in the doorway. “Make 
Instead, except for a bit of theatrical matters just as hot as you can for 
moaning and pain-wincing, he hardly Wardle and Rixson. I’m not usually 


spoke of his arm at all.” vindictive, but the best place for a 
Gartrell was very agitated by the couple of birds like them is the inside 
time Bell had finished. of a prison cell. So long. IT'll look 


“What do you suggest should be round later in the week, and sort out 
done? The trial is getting pretty close. the rest of that jewelry.” 


wits. 
GS 


AK. 


A RECORD IN SNEAK THIEVERY 


UFUS L. LORD was an eccentric old capitalist who flourished in the first 
part of the nineteenth century. In his later years he was estimated to be 
worth something like four million dollars. He transacted his business in a queer 
little office at 38 Exchange Place, New York City, the chief feature of which 
was a thoroughly fire and burglar-proof vault. 

The old gentleman was looked upon as a miser and was said to spend most 
of his time gloating over his securities and clipping his coupons. He was very 
slipshod in his attire, and is described as wearing clothes that a ragpicker would 
disdain to take from an ash can. His wardrobe included a pair of extremely 
shabby slippers that invariably adorned his feet. 

He was quite careless of his wealth, and it is a wonder that some sneak thief 
did not realize the opportunities his office offered before the fatal March 7, 1866, 
when three slick gentlemen known as “Greedy Jake” Rand, “Hod” Ennis, and 
Ed Pettengill, alias “Boston Pet,” all denizens of Boston, helped themselves to 
securities from his safe to the value of one million nine hundred thousand dollars. 
They did not even have to open the safe. It was already open. The first two 
crooks engaged the old man’s attention, while Boston Pet glided silently to the 
strong box and made the haul. 

The loot proved to be a “white elephant,” as the thieves could not dispose 
of such a large amount, even in negotiable securities, without attracting attention. 
Eventually Mr. Lord recovered about one million six hundred thousand dollars. 
It was one of the largest hauls ever made by sneak thieves, although they actually 
realized only about seventy-five thousand dollars from it. 








% Victor Lauriston 


Author of ‘Adam Winwright’s Family Skeleton,’’ etc. 


ARFORD felt no compunc- 
tions whatever. It was 
merely reaction that left him 

ag physically weak. He had 
never realized the strain till it was all 
over, and Graham Coutts on his way 
to the penitentiary for twelve years. 

Twelve years hence, at thirty-five, 
Coutts would come out, an old man— 
prematurely aged by long confinement 
behind stone walls and bars. Ten 
thousand dollars for twelve years of 
close confinement was a mean wage. 
Particularly—Garford chuckled—when 
Coutts put in the twelve years and 
James Garford had the ten thousand 
hidden away in his apartments. 

Till Coutts was on his way to the 
penitentiary he had not ventured to 
remove the money from its earlier hid- 
ing place at the Carisford Trust. There 
its chance discovery would not have 
incriminated him. 

That had been just a minor detail 
in Garford’s well-played game. He 
felt a cold elation at his achievement. 
He had made away with ten thousand 
dollars and safeguarded himself by 
getting another man sentenced for the 
crime. 

The whole thing had been amazingly 
easy. Now, as he mechanically en- 
tered the payment from Mr. Cuthbert 
in the cash book, the ease with which 
the trick had been put across was the 
one circumstance that stood out amid 





the chaos of thoughts and emotions 
that thronged his brain. 

He could do the selfsame thing again 
and again if only he kept his head. He 
might as well do it. The Carisford 
Trust was rich and could stand the loss, 
No one would for a moment suspect 
the nephew of President Saunders of 
being the culprit. 

Garford chuckled as he recalled 
Saunders’ grimly unrelenting prosecu- 
tion of the luckless Coutts. Had the 
president known—well, Saunders 
would have been just as unrelenting to- 
ward his own flesh and blood. 

But meanwhile Saunders’ reputation 
for stern integrity had been an asset 
to him. Not the slightest finger of 
suspicion had pointed toward Saunders’ 
nephew. [From the first Garford had 
counted on that. 

Coutts had volunteered to relieve him 
when he pleaded the need of a holi- 
day. Coutts’ unselfish eagerness had 
been an asset, also. And after his re- 
turn, before the chartered accountant 
got busy, it had been easy to fix the 
accounts so that the blame instantly 
fell on Coutts. 

Nasmyth, the accountant, had char- 
acterized the attempt to cover up the 
theft as a bad piece of bungling. That, 
on Garford’s part, had been inten- 
tional. He had meant Coutts to be 
caught at once. With Coutts serving 


a prison sentence, he could go his way 














unafraid; and, in time, repeat his first 
success. 

He put the Cuthbert cash in the vault, 
in accordance with Saunders’ instruc- 
tions. To all outward appearance he 
was quite unperturbed.. But, behind his 
seeming calmness, his brain seethed 
with elation. 

A moment later he could not recall 
the amount of the payment. He 
glanced carelessly at the cash book— 
$1,000. But his brain, all the time, 
shaped a huger, more insistent sum of 
figures — $10,000 — $10,000 — $10,000. 
That was the loot for the theft of 
which unlucky Coutts was serving 
twelve years. 

Garford, rising, turned over the pa- 
pers on his desk. Anything to get his 
mind off those haunting figures! He 
found what he sought in a moment, a 
framed photograph. Coutts had put 
that photograph there months 
And it was because of that photograph 
that Garford had first thought of us- 
ing Coutts as a scapegoat. Something 
unflinchingly resolute in the clear eyes 
of the photograph stilled Garford’s tur- 
moil of emotions. 

Elaine North had surprised and dis- 
appointed | From the first she had 


ago. 


him. 
resolutely refused to believe Graham 
Coutts guilty. Each new incriminating 
circumstance seemed merely to stiffen 
her loyalty. Garford had never 
dreamed that she would cling to the 
convicted embezzler. That phase of his 
scheme—to cure the girl of her infatu- 
ation for young Coutts—had failed. 

So he had thought, for the moment. 
But after Coutts’ 
realized that he had played the game 
better than he knew. For Elaine North 
came to him. Her face showed signs 
of weeping, but her clear blue eyes 
looked bravely into his. 

Her mission apparent. 
Garford was the president’s nephew. 
Garford had been Coutts’ friend 
and 
8D ps 


conviction, Garford 


Was soon 
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Garford chuckled as he recalled it 
now. That had been his deliberate 
pose throughout his, testimony at the 
trial—the pose of a warm personal 
friend reluctant to incriminate the ac- 
cused clerk and eager to urge every 
possible point in extenuation, 

And Garford was close to President 
Saunders. The president would listen 
to Garford, even when the latter asked 
a hearing for Elaine North. 

“Why?” asked Garford. 

“TI know I can persuade him that it’s 
all a mistake about Graham,” the girl 
had told him. She thrilled with a reso- 
lution that refused to die. “I—I know 
I can persuade him to help me get 
Graham’s sentence reduced.” 

Again Garford chuckled. Elaine 
North, who had once spurned him, 
now was at his feet. Well, she could 
grovel there for a while. So he had 
told her that the thing might be ar- 
ranged, that he would see, that she 
might look him up again. And when 
she looked him up again—and again— 
and again, each time more anxious and 
eager, he had put her off with half 
promises. 

Garford felt steadier as he laid down 
the photo. Things were breaking very 
well for him. His big day was com- 
ing, and with it everything that he had 
wanted these many years. 

He turned to the cash book, to verify 
his recollection of the Cuthbert pay- 
ment. Just then the door of President 
Saunders’ office opened. Nasmyth, the 
chartered accountant, stepped out. 


EL 


Nasmyth was a big man, with pene- 
trating black eyes and a friendly smile. 

The sight of him gave Garford a 
start. He had thought the acc 
safely back in Detroit. 


ountant 


As Nasmyth stood, pulling on his 
gloves, the buzzer at Garford’s desk 


summoned him to the president’s of- 
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fice. Simultaneously Nasmyth turned. 
Saunders, it seemed, had called him 
back. 

President Saunders sat at his desk— 
a little, gray, attenuated man with thin 
lips tightly drawn and eyes that sug- 
gested steel blades. It was in the blood, 
that steely relentlessness. Saunders, 
president of the Carisford Trust, was 
as merciless in his ideals of honesty 
and integrity as his nephew, James 
Garford, had been in the scheming for 
the ten thousand, and as he was now 
in his pursuit of Elaine North. 

“Garford”—the president’s tone was 
emotionless—“Mr. Nasmyth and I 
agree that our system of bookkeeping 
leaves too many loopholes for dishon- 
esty. He will install a new system for 
us. You will help him whenever and 
wherever he needs you.” 

Garford breathed again. 
have retired, but 

“Sit down, Garford,” said the presi- 
dent. “We may need you.” 

So Garford listened deferentially, 
while the two men higher up discussed 
the new system. Apparently Nasmyth 
was returning to Detroit, but would 
come back to Carisford later. 

“We should not put temptation in 
a man’s way,’ remarked Saunders 
dryly. “It is our duty to punish the 
criminal relentlessly, but we have no 
right to make criminals.” 

Nasmyth communed with his cigar. 

“More criminals are born than 
made,” he said presently. “You do not 
make criminals; you merely make op- 
portunities.” 

Saunders was inclined to disagree. 

“In a large city the proportion of 
criminals may be no greater, but the 
aggregate is impressive. In studying 
that aggregate, I sometimes have a hor- 
rible, sinking feeling, as though these 
men could not help themselves—were 
merely being engulfed in a quicksand 
of heredity. If you'll pardon me, Mr. 


He would 





Saunders, this young man, Coutts, im- 
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pressed me as an exception. He is q 
chance criminal. Watched and guided, 
he would stay honest. He had no he. 
reditary urge to steal. Of that I am 
absolutely convinced.” 

Garford felt uncomfortable. Sayn- 
ders disclosed a sort of hostile interest, 

“If you will pardon a personal opin- 
ion, which may be wrong’”—Nasmyth 
was deferential to a degree—“leniency 
might—remember, I say might—haye 
reformed Coutts.” 

“But,” interposed relentless Saun- 
ders, “leniency to Coutts would have 
encouraged a dozen other young men 
to steal in the hope that they might 
get away with it.” 

“None of which dozen,” countered 
Nasmyth, with an ingratiating smile, 
“will eventually steal in any case, just 
because they are born with the sub- 
conscious urge toward theft. Once I 
did not believe this; but now I do be- 
lieve that a great deal of theft is due 
to hereditary inclination. A man may 
inherit a violent temper, or a craving 
for strong drink, or a love of the beau- 
tiful—or an itch to possess himself of 
money. To such a man, a dollar bill 
lying on the counter is an invitation to 
steal. And ten thousand dollars in a 
vault within easy reach is likewise an 
invitation.” 

“You say Coutts was not that sort?” 

“T think not.” Nasmyth spoke care- 
fully. “For such men usually inherit, 
along with the subconscious urge to 
steal, a rare skill in covering up their 
thefts. Coutts was a bungling amateur. 
He might hand down the urge to his 
descendants, but it was not handed 
down to him.” 

“Tf he lives to have any descendants, 
he will hand down to them an urge for 
sheer honesty.” In his grim way, Saun- 
ders jested at the accountant’s theories. 
“Vet,” he added on sudden after- 
thought, “these hereditary criminals, 
with all their inherited aptitude, are 
often caught.” 




















“In the long run, always.” 
“Honesty always wins?” 
“No.” Nasmyth w: 

dishonesty gets 

The 


Ss 1DS 
trl} 


as cynical. “But 


orows 
grows 


the 


conceited and 
hereditary urge in 
his inherited 


the Thwing case, for instanc 


careless. 
thief out: 
“Take 


Confidential man in a big motor com- 


teal 
Savill. 


pany. Made away with fifty thousand 
without being suspected. Too skillful 
. bd e P ot , 
in covering up his tracks. Yet—— 


dramatically. 


For ithe 


He paused 
“Well e* 


Saunders. 


story was new to 


“A dollar bill was left lying on the 
manager’s desk. Thwing saw it. The 


subconscious urge got in its work. A 


clerk saw him pocket the bill; there 
was an argument; he was caught red- 
handed. I was called in and uncovered 


1 
the 


peniten- 
he’d never hi 
hereditary urge 


a petty 


him io 
same, 
the 


ae 
nim to 


enough to send 
tiary. Just the 
been caught if 
hadn't driven 
theft.” 
Garford heard this with a vague, 
increasing alarm. The big man never 
ceased smiling. It was just a part of 
the game to him, as dissection is to a 
medical student. But Garford felt him- 
self on the 


F¢ or 


ave 


coinmit 


dissecting table. 

were his motives, this his 
very that this im- 
perturba ruthlessly took 
apart and exhibited to Saunders. Had 
there ever been a moment when he did 
not a to = sess the piles 
of gold and silver, aves of bank 
notes she bearer bonds in the vaults of 


the Carisford Trus 


these 
make-up, smiling, 


LI 41 . 
vie man tnus 


himself of 


the she 


He pulled himself together with an 
effort—just in time. S nce tag glanced 
toward hii. 

“Garford will help you. He’s my 


nephew, and there’s not a trace of the 





hereditary urge in fis blood. It couldn’t 
get there. Why, if he hadn’t been on 
the job, we might not have caught 
Coutts.” 


He coldly praised as he would have 
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coldiy biamed. 
shiver. 


His tone made Garford 





“T’ll be back,” said Spd oat ‘just 
as soon as I finish that job at Saginaw. 
Then, Mr. Garford, we'll get right 
down to work.” His grip on Gartoed’ s 
hand was firm and warm, and he smiled 
pleasantly 

Garford’s face as he shook hands 
with Nasmyth was as maskiike and 


that 


unemotional of the president 
to himself he 


But laughed. 


He had quite recovered his seli pos- 


himself. 


session now. Coutts had no hered- 
itary urge toward theft! Garford 
chuckled. He chuckled again; hadn't 
he | “ts self assured the trial judge that 
he had always thought Coutts scrupu- 
ve honest? He chuckled more in- 
ordinately still as he recalled Elaine 


s? th. 1 
ning thank- 


North, with blue eyes bri: g, 


ing him for those very word 
The hereditary urge was 

his. Ile knew it. The urge 
That wz 


“TONE ¢ 
craved t 


not Coutts’, 
hi d 
always been there. s why he 
ince 
piled all about 
Trust. But he was lucky. 
blind leader of the blind, stumbling 
within an ace of the truth, had warned 
him. 

The rest was 
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him at the Cari 


Nasmiyth, 


wi uld he id 
ich 


simple. He 
the subconscious urge in check. Ez 
would be planned in every 

t be 


and inconsequential as 


theft 
tail. 


goat, 


de- 

iach time there mu a scape- 
innocent 

Graham Coutts. 

Safely locked 

Garford j 
] 


ipartments that 


night, yyously counted the 


ten thousand dollar The transaction 
was closed, and the money hi Ten 
thousand - Hadn’t that been the 
amount of the Cuthbert payment ? 

Garford sat up sharply, thinking 
hard. No. Cuihbert had paid him only 
one thousand dollars, and he had put 
the money in the vault 


The telephone rang. |] 
clear voice cut into his thou 


“Did you succeed, Mr. 


y 
—4 


Garford ?”’ 
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Garford’s tone was regretful. ‘Mr. 
Saunders positively refused to see you; 
was very angry that I suggested it. But 
—hold on”’—his quick ear caught a 
sob—‘‘don’t give up. Sooner or later 
I'll get you a hearing. Shall I come 
up and talk things over?” 

A long silence, then: 
morrow evening.” 

Garford, with shining eyes, hung up 
the receiver. Oh, she was surely com- 
ing his way! 

He lit a cigarette, and pictured her 
in the blue smoke. 


“V e-es—to- 


Elaine North, so- 
ciety girl, heiress—Elaine North, who 
had contemptuously rejected him six 
months ago—at his feet. 

With a nervous laugh Garford flung 
away his cigarette. Why, there it was 
again, that fool idea Nasmyth had 
stressed—the subconscious urge to get 
hold of another’s money. Only, this 
time it was Elaine North’s money, and 
marriage was the price. 

He laughed, even as he wondered: 
“Is this subconscious urge going to 
haunt me endlessly :’’ He was not se- 
riously perturbed, though. He was too 
cool, too carefully calculating, to let 
anything long perturb him. He pre- 
pared for bed. 

Toward midnight he woke with a 
start and flung from him the dollar bill 
he had just taken from the cash drawer. 
And then he realized that he was not 
at work at the Carisford Trust, but in 
his own room, in his own bed. He 
hadn’t done this foolish thing, the like 
of which had sent Thwing to Jackson. 
He had merely dreamed it. 

A bit shaken, he got up and turned 
on the light. The dollar bill, of course, 
had been just empty air. Dreaming 
—yes, that was it. He had been fright- 
ened for a minute, imagining that 
Saunders saw him, but——— 


Now he laughed. Why, here it was 


again—the subconscious urge. It drove 
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him to steal, even in his dreams. Byt 
he wasn’t afraid of it—not a bit afraid, 
He could guard himself. While he re. 
mained personally in charge, his books 
at the Carisford Trust would always 
be scrupulously straight. No theft 
would ever be traceable to him—not sq 
inuch or so little as a single dime, 

He smoked a good many cigarettes, 
though, and pictured Elaine North in 
this, that, or the other smoke ring, 
wafting away from him. Elaine North, 
tall, straight as an arrow, with that 
calm, steady, unshrinking look in those 
blue eyes of hers. 

In the evening he found [laine ra- 
diant in the hope of seeing Saunders, 
and getting his help to secure a par- 
don for Graham Coutts. 

“No,” put in Garford cautiously, 
when her hopes raced along too fast, 
“he won’t even see you yet. But it can 
be done. I’m sure there’s a way, I 
won't give up.” And she, drinking in 
the wine of his insistent hopefulness, 
gazed at him with shining eyes. 

“If he signs the petition,’ pursued 
Garford, “we can get a_ pardon. 
There’s not the least doubt of that. 
Saunders conceded that himself.” 

“And I—we—can persuade iy 

We! Garford smiled coldly. Then 
doubt showed in his face, and he gazed 
away, so that her eyes, bright a mo- 
ment before, grew troubled and anx- 
ious. 

“Mr. Garford ?” 

He turned to her at last. She was 
in a sort of dull agony of despair—if 
her high spirits could ever despair. 
Garford spoke, cunningly hesitant: 

“There is always one sure way. Mr. 
Saunders wouldn’t sign for me; per- 
haps he wouldn’t sign for you—but he 
would sign, I am morally certain, for— 
for my wife.” 

She was white-faced now, yet still 
resolute. 

“He has no children,” pursued Gar- 
ford ruthlessly. “I’m his one near rel- 

















always wanted me to 
and Garford smiled 
id not. I could no 
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oman, 


He’s 
Well,” 
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marry. 
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~ one 
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flushed. 
he put in. 
She confronted him, d 


“And if I marry 


you, ; 
perate, yet 
i ’ d 

deter ined, you-—— 


tree? 


he will help us get Graham 
To himself Garford smiled. Elaine 
was near to surrender, else she would 


never bargain 


“He wiil. 

He drew a step Involun- 
tarily she snatched herself away. Then 
she stood trembling, fearful that her 
involuntary repulse might anger him. 

His pose of resignation was 
Ps 

“T want to sce 
she protested. “I 

“But—dear— 
2 must sce him 


thus. 


nearer, 


patient 


Mr. 


must 


Saunders first,” 
see him first.” 


caught her 
She did 

word. 

He flashed 

a glance at her face. It was white 


low Ik was 


with mortal terror. That 


worse than a slap. With a word of 
vague apology he rele her. 
“When can I see Mr. Saunders?” 
° ° oe ae Pe. 
insisted dully. 





you,” he returned. 

or oftener—but 
that he at last 
vhich the girl 
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He telepl 
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find her married to James Garford? 
she steeled herself for the sacrifice, 
even ‘while she told herself that she 
would sur persuade Saunders. 

Gial ford, at the other end of the wire, 
smiled in cold satisfaction. Saunders 
would never relent—wife or no wife. 
But it was time enough for Elaine 


North to find that out when she was 





I: Garford. Saunders would not 
listen to the girl when she came; that 
would not hurt, either. It would 


merely demonstrate that Garford’s way 
was the 

He smiled again. 
Jay ’ 1 f 14 
days and weeks of pict 


only Way. 
For in all these 


ured difficulties 


and hopeful assurances, torturing 
Flaine North into surrender, Garford 


had never once mentioned her request 
to Saunders. He knew Saunders. And 
his own place in the Carisford Trust 
might be petty in salary emoluments, 
but it was huge in opportunities. 


IV. 
arrived that the 
n train from Detroit. 
At sight of the big accountant, Gar- 
ford had a perturbation, 


Nasmyth 


day on 


moment of 


Then, with a smirk of satisfaction, he 
recollected that Nasmyth had come 
back to install the new bookkeeping 


system. 


lor nearly two hours Nasmyth was 
closeted with Saunders. It was only 
at four o’cloc} . when the wickets closed, 


the buzzer summoned Garford to 


that 


the president’s private office. 

“Bring me the cash book,” com- 
manded Saunders. 

As Garford, carrying cash book, 





cturned toward the president’s office 
l land Ejaine North 
pale, but very 


a4 smarts ft oe hi » Avec hn: anratl 
aetermineda; ner biue eyes snone with 


“Just a minute, Elaine.” Garford 
made bold to be familiar. “T’ll tell 
Mr. Saunders you are here.” 








The man of granite frowned at Gar- 
ford’s announcement. 

“Oh!” he commented shortly. “Miss 
North? She was interested in Coutts, 
wasn’t she?” 

But to Garford’s surprise he gave no 
hint of shrinking from the interview. 
He had the courage of his convictions, 
had Saunders. He would have said 
“No” to an angel of light, but he 
would not have denied the angel an 
audience. 

“Tell her to come in.” 

Garford opened the door, Nasmyth 
and the president both rose as Elaine 
entered. The girl began to speak. 

“Sit down,” said Saunders coldly, 
and indicated a vacant chair. 

The girl sat down. The cash book 
still lay open on the desk in front of 
her. Nervously she fumbled with the 
leaves as she talked. Then, in the same 
restiess, hard-driven fashion, she 
picked up the paperweight and laid it 
down again. But of what she did she 
seemed unconscious; her mind was in- 
tent on her earnest plea for mercy to- 
ward Graham Coutts. 

Saunders listened in cold silence. 
Garford discerned not a hint of impa- 
tience on the granite face. Nasmyth 
seemed sympathetic and inclined to sec- 
ond the girl’s plea. But the president’s 
steel-gray eyes stayed piercing, and his 
thin lips did not quiver. 

The girl finished. There was a long 
pause. 

“No,” said Saunders. “Coutts was 
punished, not on his account person- 
ally, but as a deterrent to others. I 
will do nothing whatever to help se- 
cure a pardon.” He nodded with an 
air of finality, and turned toward 
Nasmyth. 

Elaine North crumpled. Nasmyth 
sprang to her side. 

“She’s fainted!” he exclaimed. “Get 
some water, will your” This to Gar- 
ford. 

When Garford came back with the 
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water Saunders sat examining his foyp. 
tain pen, which lay on top of the open 
cash book. “It’s a wonder that nib 
wasn’t broken,” he remarked. 

“She’s coming to,” said Nasmyth, re- 
lieved. 

Saunders, putting away the pen, 
turned toward the girl. 

“Get a taxi, Garford, and take her 
home. If she speaks of this again tell 
her straight that it’s no use trying to 
influence me. Dishonesty must be 
punished. That’s my last word.” 

The girl, weak and _ unprotesting, 
clung to Garford’s arm. Saunders’ re- 
lentless ultimatum seemed ringing in 
her dazed ears as the two of them sat 
in the taxi. 

Garford whispered encouragement. 
“There is still one sure way,” he urged, 

Her answering words were dogged: 
“T will not give up. I am going to free 
Graham Coutts.” She was silent a long, 
long moment. “The price does not 
matter.” 

Garford regarded her with cold eyes. 
“T want to talk this over with you,” 
he whispered; but she did not see the 
icy smile in his eyes. “I'll He 
checked himself. An inspiration had 
just come. “Can you come to my 
rooms to-night ?” 

She promised. Her stiff pride was 
broken, quite. 

Garford, whistling merrily, rode 
back to the Carisford Trust. There 
Nasmyth outlined to him the new sys- 
tem of books. Garford nodded, mak- 
ing suggestions here and there. 

“This will be a vast improvement, 
Mr. Nasmyth,” he said at last. 

But he knew that he could beat this 
system, just as he had beaten the other. 





V. 


Garford had feared that the char- 
tered accountant might want him for 
the evening. But Nasmyth dismissed 
the idea with a friendly grin. 














“l’m coming down to work out a 
few little details,” he said, “but I won't 
want help. I work best at night, and 
alone.” 

So he was free. And Elaine was 
coming—Elaine, a suppliant, her stiff 
pride broken, driven into his arms by 
the obsession that she must win 
Graham Coutts his freedom, no matter 
what the price. There was grim irony, 
mused Garford, in the fact that she 
would pay the price and yet not win 
the fellow a moment’s reduction of his 
long sentence. 

“She can discover that afterward,” 
he decided. 

He had dinner downtown. Then, in 
his apartments, he locked his door, 
pulled down the blinds, and lit a ciga- 
rette. 

There was the money. He must put 
it to use now—some of it. He got out 
the sheaf of big bills and counted them 
lovingly. It had been easy money for 
him, but terribly hard money for 
Graham Coutts. More, for the stunt 
had brought Elaine, the heiress, to his 
feet. After he had married Elaine, he 
could salt away this money, and any- 
thing else he picked up, without excit- 
ing suspicion. 

The telephone jangled. Garford 
started. Had Elaine changed her mind 
about coming? He took up the re- 
ceiver, with a hand that shook. . 

Into his thoughts cut the unemo- 
tional voice of President Saunders: 
“Is that Garford? I just had a call 
from Nasmyth. We're at the office 
now. How soon can you get down 
here ?” 

Garford shot 
dutiful alacrity: 


bring me. 





back the answer with 
“Quick as a taxi will 


Say in ten minutes.” He 


hung up the receiver. 
Then, only, did he take second 


thought. He had forgotten that Elaine 
was coming—might be here at any mo- 
ment. : 

He rose and took half a dozen paces 
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up and down the room. It was the 
deuce of a note, this summons down- 
town. 

Of course it was the new system of 
That Saunders’ 
tone meant nothing, since Saunders’ 
tone was always hard. Some infernal 
petty detail! 

Yet Elaine had not come. Had she 
somehow contrived to see Saunders 
again? Or had Saunders somehow 
learned the truth regarding Graham 
Coutts? Or 

There was a tap on the door. Elaine? 
He had not heard her step. Yet that 
faint tap expressed her personality— 
soft, yet clear and resolute. 

Garford hurriedly unlocked the door. 

Then he remembered the bills. When 
the telephone call came he had dropped 
them on the table; they still lay there. 

Elaine North came in, breathing 
quickly, then halted short. Hers was 
the excitement of one who treads dan- 
gerous ground. 

“Did you speak to him again?” she 
panted. “Did he——” 

Garford, his eyes all the time on her 
face, deftly covered the bills with a 
That would do for the 


books. hardness in 





newspaper. 
moment. 

The girl had not noticed. Her eyes 
shone; her whole mind was obsessed 
with her mission. 


“Did he——” she began again, then 
stopped. 
So Saunders’ telephone call had 


nothing to do with Elaine. Garford 
felt relief. 

“He’s a hard man to manage,” he 
said. Voicing nothings, 
Garford pushed forward a chair for 


the girl, and maneuver 


meaningless 


contriy ed to 


close to the door. Softly he 
Then, with the de- 
toward a 


nearer to her. 


himself 
turned the key. 
licious deliberation of a cat 
Caj tive mouse, he drew 

“T’m afraid there is just one way,” 
he said softly, almost tenderly. “My 


wife— 
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“Wait—wait!” Her tone was fright- 
ened; she lifted both her hands in a 
panicky way to ward him off. “I must 
be sure,” she went on hurriedly. “Be- 
fore I marry you, I must be sure— 
sure that Mr. Saunders will do what 
you say.” 

At the Carisford Trust, Saunders and 
Nasmyth were waiting to talk over the 
new set of books. Well—let them wait 
while. 
“Elaine!” 
“IT must be 
tried to push him away. 

“Elaine—then you will marry me?” 
He showered her unwilling lips with 
kisses. 

She staggered from her chair and 
flung him off. “I must be sure.” The 
words came mechanically. 

He gripped her hands again. ‘Does 
it matter?” he scoffed. “Does any- 
thing or any one matter—except just 
us two?” 

“But listen——-”’ Her tone pleaded. 

So she would keep him at arm’s 
length? He laughed at her pretexts. 

“But listen! There, is that a taxi 
stopping? Mr. Garford, open that 
door. Let me go.” 

Just then from the door came a loud, 
resolute knock. 

Garford kept himself steady. He 
gazed hard at the girl. He knew she 
dared not say a word. “I mean to 
have you for my wife,” he said. “Now, 
sit down and be sensible.” 

He opened the door to gray, grim 
Saunders of the granite face and thin 
lips and steely eyes. Nasmyth followed 
Saunders, the cash book gripped under 
his arm. 


S 


He gripped her hands. 
sure.” \Veakly she 


VI. 
“T was just getting ready to come 
down to the office,” said Garford. His 


lips were dry, and his heart pounded; 
but through it all something kept whis- 
pering: “Keep cool! Keep cool! 


You must keep cool!” 
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Saunders sat down, with eyes only 
for his cashier. Nasmyth’s black eyes 
roved the room and settled at last, curi- 
ously, on Elaine North. A faint 
flicker of contempt curled his lips, giy. 
ing place an instant later to wide-eyed 
surprise, as though, discerning the sort 
of girl she was, he mentally asked: 
“Why ?” 

The president recalled Nasmyth to 
the business in hand. 

“There is,” explained Nasmyth, “an 
apparent shortage in the cash for the 
seventh; that is, a week ago to-day.” 

Garford’s surprise was genuine, He 
glanced at Elaine. She sat silent, white- 
lipped, sensing what the men must 
think, yet afraid to cry out to them, 
Afraid, because Garford was the one 
man who could help her persuade the 
president to relent toward Graham 
Coutts. 

“An apparent shortage,” pursued 
Nasmyth, “of ten thousand dollars.” 

Garford dared not glance toward the 
table for fear of self-betrayal. With 
an effort he kept himself steady. 

“Let me see the book,” he com, 
mented. The cash, he knew, must be 
perfectly straight. 

Nasmyth laid the book open on the 
table, and ran his finger down the long 
column of figures. 

“This payment marked ‘Cuthbert,’” 
he said. “Was that in bills, or by 
check ?” 

“In bills,” returned Garford readily. 
And then, with an exclamation, he 
pressed both hands down on the book 
and stared at the entry. There stood 
the figures, clear and plain: 11,000. 

“Eleven thousand dollars?” com- 
mented Nasmyth carelessly. 

Garford breathed hard. It was in- 
explicable. He was sure he had put 
one thousand dollars only in the vault, 
and he had credited only one thousand 
to Cuthbert. Yet here were the fig- 
ures, standing out: 11,000. What 
had he—what had the subconscious 

















urge that dominated him—done with 
the ten thousand dollars? He gazed 
at grim-faced Saunders. 

“T didn’t take it,’ he protested. “I 
didn’t take a cent of that Cuthbert 
money. The payment was only one 
thousand.” His voice rose shrill and 
frightened, despite his own conviction 
that he told the truth. “There’s the 
phone. Ask Cuthbert.” 

Saunders reached for the receiver. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Saunders.” 
Elaine North had drawn closer; she 
stood now studying the page of the 
cash book with a queer intentness. 
Garford could sense her feelings—her 
shame, at being discovered thus; and 
her dread lest he, her one hope for se- 
curing Coutts’ release, fall into Saun- 
ders’ disfavor. She flashed a quick 
look at the president. 

“It’s all a mistake, Mr. Saunders,” 
she cried. “It’s my fault. Oh, I’m 
so sorry!” 

Nasmyth’s lip curled, and Saunders 
looked very grim. It was all very well 
and quite natural for this girl they 
had found in Garford’s rooms to plead 
for Garford, but she could not deceive 
them. 

“A mistake?” dryly challenged Saun- 
ders. 

“See.” Elaine bent over the book. 
“Let me have your pen, Mr. Saunders.” 
She almost snatched it from him. 
“This afternoon at your office this book 
was open on the desk, right in front 
of me. And I must have picked up 
your pen. I didn’t know just what I 
did, I was so nervous, so excited 


that——” 
Saunders listened, patient but puz- 
zled. 
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“Then I fainted. You remember?” 
She slumped forward. “And then’— 
she sat up—“your pen must have made 
that mark—that short mark where it 
hit the page. See that tiny blot? That’s 
how it happened. Why, don’t you be-- 
lieve me?” she asked, amazed. Push- 
ing the book from her, she turned to 
face Saunders, 

The president of the Carisford Trust 
plainly did not believe her. This girl’s 
defense of her lover was too thin. 


“Not even plausible,” commented 
Nasmyth. “And here—if I mistake 
not ” Leaning across the table, be- 





fore Garford could interpose, the big 
man picked up the sheaf of bills, un- 
covered when Elaine pushed back the 
cash book. Nasmyth counted the bills 
very deliberately. “Ten thousand dol- 
lars,” he announced. 

“No,” insisted Elaine. ‘Mr. Gar- 
ford did not take anything. It hap- 
pened just as I said?’ She knew her 
frantic defense of Garford made her 
own position all the worse, and she 
reddened, yet persisted. “Why, the fig- 
ures would be exactly alike—and they 
aren’t. That first ‘1’ is just a straight 
stroke. And the ink si 

“T’ll call Cuthbert,” put in Saunders 
dryly. 

A moment later he turned from the 
telephone. 

“You are right, Miss North. Cuth- 
bert paid only one thousand. There 
is no shortage this time. Garford’— 
his steely eyes bored into the young 
man’s soul—‘‘where did you get that 
ten thousand dollars?” 

But Garford was already on his 
knees, babbling forth a plea for mercy, 
from the man who showed no mercy. 
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This is the third of a series of stories prepared by Mr. Vanardy to demonstrate 
the exact methods employed by the distinct, but amalgamated, bureaus of muni- 
cipal police departments in the detection of crime and criminals. 


sEDGEWOOD was off duty— 
if a headquarters detective 
may ever be said to be entirely 
that. He was making his 
way slowly toward the ticket booth at 
the theater front, and had arrived at 
the point where he was congratulating 
himself that he was only fifth from the 
window, when, being alert by habit as 
well as training, he saw—well, this is 
what he saw: 

Two men, facing in opposite direc- 
tions, met and passed each other, just as 
thousands of others do every day in the 
thoroughfares of a great city. 

Wedgewood saw them only casually, 
at the first glance; but in that instant 
he saw something else which instantly 
riveted his attention upon those two. 

They passed each other, shoulder to 
shoulder. Neither turned his head, nor 
paid the slightest attention to the other; 
but nevertheless, there was a fraction 
of an instant of hesitation in the act. 
It was not a pause. It did not amount 
to an act, or to the omission of an act, 
person less acutely alert—or 
than Wedgewood 
have noticed. The right hand of one 
of the men brushed against the right 
hand of the other. A small, tightly 
folded square of white paper was passed 
from one to the other. 





which a 


less trained would 


The two men were not ten feet dis- 
tant from Wedgewood, half way, per- 
haps, between him and the curbstone, 
One of them was bound north, the other 
headed south. 

The owner of the hand which deliv- 
ered the square of folded paper moved 
swiftly onward through the throng, and 
Wedgewood obtained a fairly clear 
view of his face. 

The other man passed leisurely on 
his way in the opposite direction, so the 
detective could see nothing of his 
features save the merest outline of one 
cheek, an edge of one eyeglass, and one 


very large ear which stuck almost 
straight out from an enormous head. 
The entire group of incidents oc- 


curred with the rapidity and precision 
of the ticking of a watch. Wedgewood, 
totally forgetful of his previous ab- 
sorption in the immediate procurement 
of a ticket to the motion picture palace, 
stepped out of the line. 

If he had been asked at the time why 
he could not have told. The 


himself t 


he did so, 
next moment he berated or 
the instinctively professional impulse 
which had deprived him of 
portunity of securing a seat at a picture 
Y et, 
that same impulse directed his footsteps 
trail of the big-eared, big- 


the op- 
which he greatly desired to see. 


the 


upon 




















headed recipient of the clandestine 


message. 
The incidents occurred in front of 
Seventh Avenue near 
The big-headed man 


a theater on 
Times Square. 


turned westward into Forty-second 
Street. Wedgewood tagged along, fifty 


feet or so behind him. 

The man halted directly opposite the 
Candler building, hesitated and half 
turned, as if inclined to retrace his 
steps. Wedgewood also came to a stop 
and consulted an address book which 
he plucked from his waistcoat. The 
man started across the street, stopped 
halfway across, turned — squarely 
around, then turned back again, and 
went on. When he reached the south 
side of the street, he turned as he 
stepped upon the curbstone. 

Wedgewood was still engaged in 
looking at his address book. 

The man walked east along the south 
side of the street; Wedgewood did the 
same on the north side. He had ob- 
tained a very good view of the man’s 
face by this time. 

There is another motion 
theater on Seventh Avenue just below 
Forty-second Street. ‘The big-headed 
man approached the front of it, and 
Wedgewood, not a dozen feet behind, 
saw him perform precisely the same 
act with a third man that had been 
visited upon himself by the first. This 
time Wedgewood barely saw the folded 
bit of paper, and would not have noticed 
the incident but for the preceding ex- 
perience. 

When the 1 
folded square of white paper was deftl 
accomplished, Wedgewood  acknowl- 
edged to himself that he was curious. 
He very much wished to find out what 
might be written upon that bit of paper. 
So, naturally, he pursued ihe paper. 
He permitted the big-cared, big-headed 
man to go about his business while he 
followed the third man, 

Number Three went 


picture 


second transfer of the 
¥ 


north. He 
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crossed the street, turned east, crossed 
Seventh Avenue and _ Broadway, 
stopped a man at the northeast corner 
of broadway and Forty-second Street, 
shook hands with more than necessary 
cordiality—so it seemed to the trailing 
detective—and passed onward. 

Wedgewood, convinced that the 
folded square of paper had changed 
ownership a third time, although he had 
not seen it, transferred his attention 
and pursuit to Number Four, and the 
desire to know the contents of the 
paper had, by then, become an ob- 
session. 

Number Four went into the subway 
through the Longacre Building. He 
boarded a shuttle train and traveled to 
the Grand Central Station. He hurried 
to the Information Bureau, seized upon 
a time-table—Wedgewood thought, at 
random, and without the customary 
care of selection—turned about, greeted 
a fifth man, who approaching 
leisurely, and seemed to question him 
about the time folder. 

Wedgewood hurried forward. He 
wanted to hear, as well as see. He 
heard nothing, but he saw the same 
performance with the paper repeated. 

Number Four started slowly away, 
studying his time-table; Number [ive 
strolled indifferently through the station 
and left by the Forty-fifth Street en- 
trance. 

The mysterious paper had, within 
thirty-five minutes, changed hands four 
times; had traveled by easy transfer- 
ences, and without doubt by prearrange- 
ment, from Number One, through the 
hands of Numbers Two, Three, and 
Four, to Number Five, and the head- 
quarters detective was positive that the 
second, third, and fourth men had not 
so much as glanced at it to see what its 
contents might be. 

Number One might have done so 
before he passed it to the hand of 
Number Two, Number Five might still 
do so; that remained to be seen. 


W as 
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Certain it was that, 
wood had 


Detective 


Wedge- 
y mor 
1 
i 


1 men 


by then, 
becom immeasural ) 
interested in tl ve paper than in t 
who had juggi vith it. Yet, with that 
habit of tra which was his, he had 
made for himself a photograph 





2 i . 
of each of those five men. 
At the correr of Madison 


Avenue 


1 Cc ner 
paps I 
v- 


and th Street the 
changed 
manter a The sixth 
passed it the seventh at a 
Victory Loan gathering in front of the 
public library. The eighth man _ re- 
ceived it at the southeast corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street and 
delivered it to the ninth in front of 
the Vanderbilt Hotel, on Park Avenue. 
The ninth man carried into the sub- 
way and passed it on to a tenth in front 
of the Aca 
teenth Street. 
it at the bottom of 
Third Avenue 
town side. 


_ ~~ 
torty-ht 


hands in the same mysterious 
fifth time. 


along ¢ 


Inan 


demy of Music on Four- 
Ri ivesshuiae Titian Drees 
Number Eleven received 
the stairs to the 


elevated road, down- 


Twelve took possession of 
it at the City Hall Station and delivered 
it to Thirteen halfway up the 
steps toward the main entrance to the 
city hall. 

“Thirt 
mentally 
here, or go on to twenty three. 

Number Twelve 
his predecessors had done, the 
he had made delivery of the white 
paper. Instead he withdrew to a non- 
communicative distance and_ halted 
Number Thirteen did 


umber 


exclaimed, 


ought to 


een!” Wedgewood 

“The thing stop 
did not make off, as 
instant 


aimlessly not 


hasten away, ge He continued to 
stand, very still indeed, upon the spot 
where he had shoe the mysterious 


message which nobody thus far had 


taken the trouble to inspect. 


Wedg« vood halted at the bottom of 
the stone steps, facing the ancient 
edifice. The transference of his atten- 
tion from one man to another so 


rapidly and frequently had 
him on the 


different men in such a short 


taken 
track of so many 
time that 


Story Ma 
he had had 





gazine 


no fear of being spotted by 


these last two. 





either oO: 
\\ g.. $9 
VV hie 


steps looking toward them, and 


of the 
yet past 


he tood at the b ttom 





I E 
them—observing both without appear- 
iz to see elthe he discovered two 
- persons whom he instantly recog- 

. @ 1°14 a 4 eo i <a 
nized, and, like a flash of inspiration, 


wanted to 
1er could get 
away. 
ines 
of the mayor’s ho 
peared, 


William Kennell, 
who ap- 
top of the steps, 


Iveuard, 
hatless, at the 
ing somebody; the 
racter mich better 
known to the police average 
citizen, a pickpocket who possessed 
many aliases, and answered readily to 
any of them. 

Wedgewood knew that if 


should catch sight of 


as if ne were 


other was a 





than to the 


“Dandy 
him, the 
ear in 


Lion” 
wou id 


4 . 4 eofeal afr n e 
his masterful and alw 


dip instantly disay one 
ys effectual 
knew and 
recognized the bulls quite as readily as 
they did him. 
Dandy’s back 
him, unforiu 
swiftly, 
turned. 
“Hello, Dane 


“fade-outs;” for the dip 


was turned toward 
dsewood moved 


him before he 


1? 


nately. W<« 


and was beside 


softly. 


“Turn around. I w&nt to show you 
something.” 


The pickpocket did not start; he did 


not appear to move a m uscle, yet to the 
of the there was 
a perceptible involuntary shrin of 
face space all over him. After the 


slowly turned 


° 1 
keen sight detective 





surta 





briefest instant he 
around. 
" oO, Tim,” he greets 1, studied 
nonchalance. “I’m not-—— 
rhs all 
the detective interrupted. “I 
9 


right, Dandy; don’t worry,” 
want you 
thine for me. 
if you think T can do it.’ 


to do som 


eCL a 
OHoot, jim, 


“Oh, you can do it all right. Do you 


lamp the guy that's standing all alos 


here 


halfway up the city hall steps? 17 








A Message 
are two; one, farther over. I mean the 
one this way.” 

Dandy nodded an affirmative. The 
detective continued without a pause: 
“He’s got a folded square of white 
paper somewhere on his 
may be in one of his pockets; 
be ‘palmed in one of his hands. 
you get it for me? 
" The pickpocket grinned, 
“Askin’ me he 
Wedgewood stopped him with a ges- 
ture. 
ras. im 
shortly. “Now, listen. 
passed it to him. | 


person. It 
it may 
Will 


to——” 


began; but 


you,” he said 
That other guy 
le ryNace 1 b: ~Le e 
fe may pass it back ; 
I want 


ackinge 
askKIng 


he may pass it on to another. 


it,no matter where it goes; get that? I 
want you to get it and give it to me.” 

He stopped. 

The man on the steps, upon 
the attention of both was fastened, who 
had like a ever 
receiving the paper, came suddenly to 
life. 

He lifted his hands, opened the small 
square of paper, held it before his 
eyes. Even at that distance they saw 
him shudder; saw his lips move, with 
steadiness and precision, as if he were 
counting. ‘They saw him narrow his 
shoulders and thrust out his chin as if 
in the act of swallowing hard, as he 
glanced at the unfolded slip of paper; 
and they saw him refold it and thrust 
it into his vest pocket. 

Wedgewood saw more than that for 
he shot a at Number 
Twelve. 

That person had been as apparently 
unoccupied and aimless as Thirteen, till 
then; but he turned his head when the 
latter looked at the paper. Then, as if 
he had awaited a signal—and Wedge- 
1 had 


letect one unless it 
vest-pocket act— 


t. > 
ynom 


stood statue since 


and 


quick glance 


wood did not « 
been conveyed in the 
he started swiftly away toward Broad- 
Way. 
“Go 


sharply. 


to it,’ the detective ordered 


“V’ll keep you in sight.” 
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“You started to say something about 
another want,” Dandy suggested mildly. 
“It’s a don’t want, Dandy. I don’t 
want you to read what’s on that paper,” 
Wedgewood said succinctly. 
Lieutenant Kennell was in the act of 
turning back into the corridor of the 


city hall when he heard his name called. 


“Hello, Jim,” he said, wheeling 
around in recognition of the voice. 
“Come inside.” 

“No; wait a moment, Billy. Look 


across my right shoulder. Do you see 
a chap halfway down the steps, about 
He did have his back—— 
aap 
said Kennell. 


midway ? 

“He’s turning around,” 
“Yes. I see him. 
slight build, looks 
Petrograd student dressed up in New 
York clothes. What about him, Jim?” 

“T just want you to remember him, 
that’s all. If you should see him again, 
down here, or inside the building, or 
too close to it, outside, keep an eye on 


Young, smooth face, 


like a Moscow or 


him.” 
“Why ?” 
“T don’t know. It’s only a hunch. 


There may be a bomb in it—in the 
hunch, I mean.” 

“Say,” said Kennell, ‘‘there’s another 
guy pulling up to him as if he was going 
to speak; he is speaking, asking the 
time, I guess. No, he’s asking what—— 
‘or the love of Mike, Wedgewood, that 
second one is picking——” 

“Sure thing! I sent him to do it. 
Some stunt, that, lifting an article out 
of a fellow’s pocket in broad daylight, 
in the middle of the city hall steps, with 
no crowd nigh to help. Eh? That’s 
Dandy Lion, the dip.” 

Wedgewood had turned around while 
he talked and he added: 

“Stay here a moment, Billy, if you 
Ile is coming this 
way. \ moment later he said: “Mr. 
Lieutenant Kennell; you two 
one another for the sake 
Did you get it, 


can; Dandy sees me. 
Lion, 
should know 
of mutual protection. 
Dandy ?” 
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“Too easy,” Dandy replied, and put 
the folded square of paper into the 
detective’s outstretched hand. 

“Keep an eye on his nibs, both of you, 
for a minute, while I take a look at this 
puzzle,’ Wedgewood said. 

He withdrew a couple of paces, un- 
folded the paper, held it in front of 
him an instant, bent his head to look 
closer, muttered something under his 
breath, which to a lip-reader would 
have suggested “Well, I'll be damned!” 
and rejoined the others. 

“Read it—both of you!” he said, and 
passed it to Kennell while his own eyes 
again sought the man on the city hall 
steps. 

“There’s nothing on it. It's unl 
said Kennell over his shoulder 

“Bilked,” said Dandy, grinning. 
it’s the right dope. 
thing else inside of that pocket, Jim.” 

“Here! Give it to me! Quick!” 
Wedgewood exclaimed, and seized the 


“But 


There wasn’t any- 


paper from the lieutenant’s hand. He 
did see something on the paper, or 
rather, in it, as the lieutenant held it to 


the light. They pin- 
but—— 


down the steps toward the 


were - merely 
pricks ; 

He ran 
man who stood like a statue. 

Wedgewood brushed sharply against 
the turned as 
sharply, as if to apologize. 

“IT beg your——-” he began; then he 
stopped, and down quickly. 
“Flere,” he said. ‘You dropped some- 
thing,” extending the square of white 
paper toward him. 

Phe man—he was quite young; 
muuch past twen 
a change of expression or so much as 
a murmur of thanks, reached out to 
take it. His eyes were the 
dreamer, blue, introspective. 


stranger’s elbow and 


stooped 


not 


ty, apparently—without 


eyes of a 


Wedgewood withheld the paper. 
“Ts it yours 2" 
“Ves, 
“How do you 
looked at it.” 


he demanded. 
’ the man replied. 


know? You haven’t 
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The man felt, with a thumb and 
finger, into his vest pocket. 

Yas," he said again. “It is mine, | 
thought [ put it here. I must have 
dropped its 

“Well, all the same, how do you know 
that it is yours without looking at it? 
Open it. what is 
written on it. You'll have to make sure 
before ] give it to you.” 

“There is nothing on it. 
Keep it if you care io,” the 
replied, and turned away toward 
Row. 

Wedgewood thrust the paper into one 
of his own pockets. Then, being certain 
that he could overtake the fellow before 
he could lose himself in the Park Row 
throngs, he ran part way up the steps 
toward the lieutenant. 

“Don’t forget what 
he called. “Be extra 
little while. It’s only 
is a hunch, and a big one. So long.” 

Wedgewood had been conscious of 
three distinct impressions received from 
the three sentences uttered by the 
young Russian in such perfect English. 
They were, utter resignation to an in- 
evitable circumstance; a distinct al- 
though almost imperceptible emphasis 
in his utterance of the words ‘nothing,’ 
and ‘blank ;’ and the fact that the young 
man had not visualized him in that one 
brief, sufficiently to 
recognize him at another meeting. 

Indeed, he doubted if the young man 
had him at and he did not 
doubt paper was blank, and 
that being pin-pricked and blank was 
its message. He had had a_ notion, 
before, that it might have been written 
upon with invisibie ink, but he dismissed 
that idea while he took up the trail of 
the man stead of 
the paper. 

“My day off!” he muttered as he 
turned into Park Row. “Huh!” 

There had been a fourth, a 
subconscious impression, also, 


Look inside. See 


It is blank. 
young man 
Park 


I told you, Billy,” 
watchful for a 
a hunch; but it 


half-vacant glance, 


seen 


all: 


1 41 
that the 


himself this time in 


sort of 
induced 























A Message 


by the spoken English of the young 
man, so perfectly but so deliberately 
pronounced ; an impression that he was 
utterly new to this country. Still he 
pursued his way toward the East Side 
with every apparent assurance of en- 
tire familiarity. 

“Thirteen”—it was by the number 
that Wedgewood continued to identify 
the young man in his thought—led his 
“shadow” by many angles and tangents 
for very nearly an hour, until at last 
he disappeared through the area door- 
way beneath the high stoop of an old 
brick house of two or three generations 
ago, into the basement of what had once 
been a high-class residence in a fash- 
ionable thoroughfare. 

Wedgewood looked around him for 
a cop, and discovered one a block away. 
Him the detective dispatched to the 
nearest call box with a message for the 
desk at the bureau. Forty minutes 
later, while the detective still kept an 
eye upon the basement and front en- 
trance of the house into which Thirteen 
had gone, he was joined by the operative 
he had asked to be sent to him, who 
was called Yendov, although the six 
letters form only a very small part of it. 

There is a common belief that real 
detectives do not use physical disguises ; 
that the art—and it is an art—is re- 
served soley for the detective of 
fiction. But it is not true. 

Yendovy was disguised when he ap- 
eared in response to Wedgewood’s 
request; but it was merely a disguise 
of outer clothing, the hat he wore, and 
a few added minor details. For the 
rest, he thoroughly looked the part he 
represented; and he knew, and spoke 
with fluency, all of the languages and 
dialects of the East Side. 


He listened without interr:.ption to 
Wedgewood’s account of the pursuit of 
the mysterious slip of paper. 
end of it his only comment was: 

“It’s a pity, Jim, that you couldn’t 
divided 


At the 


thirteen 


into 


have yourself 
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parts and trailed that whole bunch. It’s 
an anarchist plot to my way of think- 
ing.” 

“With the city hall, the mayor’s office, 
and goodness only knows what else, as 
the object of this afternoon’s work,” 
Wedgewood added. 

“And to-morrow, or the day after, or 
some other time, for the blow-up, Jim.” 

Wedgewood nodded. “That’s what 
we've got to find out,” he said. 

“Sure; but you can’t work down 
here in those clothes; and you ought 
to be here.” 

“Oh, Vl beat it and make a change 
of some sort. What shall I i 

“Anything at all; anything, so long 
as you're not too well dressed,” Yendov 
interrupted. ‘‘Get back in an hour if 
Meanwhile I'll try to get a 
line on Thirteen. I ought to be able 
to do that. So long.” 

It was still early in the afternoon, 
only a little after four. 

Wedgewood, as he started off, had 
a notion that he would go to head- 
quarters and unload the whole story 
of the afternoon’s occurrences upon his 
chief. He had turned into the Bowery, 
and was waiting for an opening to cross 
it with that intention, when, directly 
opposite him, he discovered the man 
he had designated as Number One. 

Then, even as he made the discovery, 
the man started straight across the wide 
street, directly toward him, 

Wedgewood was perfectly sure that 
Number One had not seen him at all 
that afternoon. Two, Three, or some 
one or more of the others, might 
possibly have done so; but not Number 
One. 

It was at that instant that “a perfectly 
crazy later 
described it to his chief, possessed him, 
and he acted upon it without thought. 

He took the square of paper from 
his pocket, palmed it in his right hand, 
and moved along the curb a little so that 
Number One would be compelled to 





you can. 


notion,” as Wedgewood 
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pass close to him when he stepped upon 
it. Then, with a quick motion, he half 
turned so that he could bring his right 
hand into contact with the other man’s. 
He touched it sharply, pressed the 
fingers of it open, pressed the square of 
paper into it, and moved off a few paces 
and stood very still and moveless, pre- 
cisely as he had seen Number Twelve 
do in the scene on the steps of the city 
hail. 

But he also did just one little thing 
more. It was part of the “crazy no- 
tion.” It was entirely purposeless; 
utterly impulsive; suggested by what, 
he did not know. At the instant when 
he pressed the square of paper into the 
right hand of Number One, he uttered, 
in a low, harsh whisper, the one word: 

“Thirteen !” 

Furtively, from a dozen feet away, 
he kept an eye upon the man who had 
been Number One, who had now, in 
the detective’s mind, become a second 
Thirteen; and he was rewarded. 

There was the almost imperceptible 
shudder, the narrowing te the 
shoulders, the convulsive lifting and 
dropping of the Adam’s apple, ae the 
moment of suspense like that which 
is induced by sudden terror. And also 
there was the slight motion of the lips, 
as if counting—counting the pin-pricks 
in the paper. 

But this man did not stand motionless 
as long a time as the original Thirteen 
had done. In less than a minute he was 
off and away as if the devil were in 
pursuit ; and soon, in one of the huddled 
side streets, he entered a tenement 
house, ascended four flights of stairs 
to the top, opened one of the rear doors 
on that floor without rapping, and 
slammed it noisily behind sie, Wedge- 
wood knew, because he followed closely, 
having given little heed to whether he 
1 needing none, for 


was seen or not; an 
the new Thirteen did not once look be- 
hind him. 

Wedgewood figuratively took the bull 


by the horns, and entered after him, 
also without rapping. No greeting had 
sounded from the room, no voice had 
been raised within upon the man’s 
entrance, and Wedgewood correctly 
surmised sore nobody, save he who had 
just enicred it, was there. 

The man himself had entered noisily; 
Wedgewood did so quietly. 

The man went into the room with a 
definite objective; and went. straight- 
way about attaining it. The quest had 
taken him to a closet, the door of which 
he had opened wide. When the de- 
tective opened the outer door he was 
inside the closet, reaching upward and 
pulling toward him, from the top shelf, 
a heavy, bulky object which Wedge- 
wood could not see, but which scraped 
loudly as it dragged. 

The noise it made effectually over- 
came the sounds of Wedgewood’s en- 
trance. The man in the closet did not 
hear him, and he had been so intent 
upon the purpose of his home-coming 
that he had neglected to lock his door. 

So, while he laboriously lifted the 
heavy package from the closet shelf, 
the detective stepped swiftly and quietly 
across the small room and concealed 
himself behind a “horse” that hung 
filled with recently dried and ironed 
clothing. 

From his place of concealment the 
detective saw the outer door fly open 
again. 

\W edgx Wo od caught his } 
utter amazement at sight of the woman 
who entered, a_ girl-woman, oddly 
mature, yet oddly youthful in appear- 
‘e, and so strangely attired that she 
might literally have s tepped into the 
room out of a musical comedy. 

She was beautiful, without doubt 
The — of two long golden ropes of 


yreath in 


raided hair hung far below her waist. 
She wore the headdress, low bodice, 
1 short skirt of one of the remote 
Russian provinces, and she seemed to 


1 


glow with ali the colors of the rainbow. 
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But even all that did not command 
Wedgewood’s attention so much as the 
fact that her eyes blazed with anger, 
that she was literally beside herself 
with uncontrolled rage, and that the 
object of it was the man who wheeled 
and faced her when she noisily slammed 
the door shut, and who dropped the 
heavy package to the floor with a loud 
thwack at sight of her. And the man, 
when he dropped his bundle, uttered 
a cry of sudden terror, leaped backward 
from it, and stood trembling in palsied 
fright. 

The girl paid no attention to it. She 
seemed ignorant of what he had done, 
or of what the act might have involved, 
or to be indifferent to both. 

She started toward him, not swiftly, 
but deliberately, and there were menace 
and danger in the gleam of her big blue 
eyes. The man backed away from her, 
recoiling, lifting his hands impotently, 
as if to ward off her nearer approach. 

He began to talk wildly in a language 
which Wedgewood did not understand. 
He retreated to the wall and stopped 
with his back against it. The package 
was on the floor between them. 

The girl approached until, reaching 
out with one slippered foot, with amaz- 
ing strength she forced the bundle to- 
ward the man, who shrank and cowered 
like an abject thing beset by terror. 
She shoved it forward until it was 
directly in front of him, so close that 
it almost touched him. Ali the while 
he was jabbering incoherently at her, 
and she said not a word in reply. She 
only continued to gaze upon him with 
an expression of insensate and concen- 
trated rage which is impossible to de- 
scribe, 

Then, just at the instant when Wedge- 
wood had decided that it was time for 
him to interfere, just at the instant 
when he had gathered his energies for a 
quick spring forward, the girl withdrew 
her right hand, which she had hitherto 
kept concealed behind her. 
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Lifting it, she aimed the weapon it 
held, not at the cowering man against 
the wall, but at the package on the floor, 
then retreated swiftly toward the door, 
moving backward with a suddenness 
that was as amazing as her other acts, 
until she could reach behind her with 
her disengaged hand to turn the knob 
and open it. 

It happened with 
rapidity. _ Wedgewood leaped. 
opened the door, the girl fired. 

She sprang through and closed it 
after her. The man screamed and fell 
to the floor at sound of the 
Wedgewood plunged across the space 
to the door, seized upon it, tugged and 
tore at it, and finally hurled himself 
against it, for the girl had locked it 
after her. No doubt she had arranged 
the key so that she could do that very 
thing when she entered the room; and 
it was a heavy door, not readily de- 
molished. 

Well, she had made good her escape, 
for the moment, and there had been no 
explosion, as both the girl and the man 
had so evidently believed there would 
be. 

Beads of cold sweat stood out upon 
Wedgewood’s forehead, for he had 
expected so, too. 

He managed to splinter one of the 
panels with his foot, and, reaching 
through the hole, unlocked the door. 
But the girl was nowhere in sight, so he 
returned his attention to the man. 

The man was dead. A cursory ex- 
amination told the detective that much. 
And the bullet had not been even aimed 
at him. He had been literally fright- 
ened to death, killed by his own terror, 
a victim to the awfulness of his own 


indescribable 
As she 


shot. 


handiwork. 

Wedgewood left things there as they 
were. He went outside, locked the 
door, found a cop in the street, sent 
him to guard the room, sought a call- 
box, notified his chief and hurried with 
all speed to find Yendov. 
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He found him on duty where he had 
left him. In a few rapidly uttered 
sentences he related what had happened 
since they parted. 

“We'll have to pinch that young 
Russian now,” Wedgewood said, as he 
finished, “We can’t afford to wait a 
minute. There is stuff enough in the 
room J just left, to blow this whole 
block off of the earth. It’s God’s mercy 
that it didn’t go off when the girl shot 
into it. But it didn’t. Now, what——” 

Yendoy interrupted. 

“The girl is here,” he said. “She 
went out soon after you left me but 
came back a while ago. She’s that guy’s 
sister. Their name is Dubravnik; 
they are both in the house now. And, 
say, Jim, they don’t belong with the 
bunch they’ve been training with. They 
are gentlefolk. I have found out all 
about ’em since you went away. If 
I’d been with you in that room to hear 
what the guy that croaked had to say 
to that girl, I’d be onto the whole layout. 
But, as it is, I can guess.” 

“Well, guess.” 

“Why, the bunch put up a job on 
young Dubraynik to make him Number 
Thirteen; to make him the selected one 
to blow up—well, maybe it was the 
mayor’s office and maybe it wasn’t. It 
was something, anyhow. And the girl 
got onto it. And you just sat in at the 
game, when you passed the buck to his 
nibs in the Bowery. He _ probably 
wasn’t half so scared to think that he’d 
drawn Thirteen, as because he believed, 
by that act of yours, that he had been 
found out. No doubt it was up to him, 
then, to do the blowing-up, or to get 
croaked by one of his own outfit.” 

“Come on,” said Wedgewood. “We'll 
bring the girl and her brother out, and 
take them ‘down.’ If I am any judge 
of human nature we can get the whole 
story out of that girl—you can, with 
your gift of lingoes—by careful ques- 
tioning. She was just mad enough at 


the way her brother had been ‘done’ 


to give away the whole spiel. Come on, 
Yendoy.” 

There were only the girl and her 
brother to take to headquarters from 
that old-time residence. There were no 
bombs, or papers, or paraphernalia of 
an incriminating character on the 
premises. 

And they, themselves, were only two 
youngsters of good and gentle family, 
from southeast Russia, who had been 
driven out by the upheaval over there, 
and who had been helped and sped on 
their way to America by the very peo- 
ple who had rendered them penniless, 
IIad been helped and sped on their 
journey, and coddled, and lied to, in 
order that they might be used later, 
And they had been in America less than 
a week when the use of them was 
attempted. 

Number One—the second Number 
Thirteen, thanks to Wedgewood—was 
the bombmaker. Number Two—the 
big-eared, big-headed, eyeglass-man— 
was the main guy. 

Ordinarily the folded square of white 
paper was passed from a selected mem- 
ber to the first other member whom he 
chanced to encounter in the streets; 
and thus it was passed on, each one 
pricking a pinhole into it until there 
were twelve holes. The thirteenth man 
who received the square of paper, and 
into whose ear the fatal “Thirteen” was 
whispered, became the bomb-placer, 
or bomb-thrower. 

Sonia Dubravynik told the entire story 
freely and frankly, and was abetted and 
assisted in the telling by her brother 
Sacha. 


Thus, nothing really happened—save 
the death of that one anarchist. 

But who can tell what might have 
happened if James Wedgewood, op- 
erative at headquarters, had not had a 
“day off,” and had not wanted to see 
a particular motion picture the title of 
which attracted him? 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
A? the request of Eva Knight, Sidney Marway, the detective, visits Brunswick, Pennsylvania, in 
an endeavor to save Andrew Knight from hanging for the murder of his brother, Jasper, who 


was also Eva's guardian. 


Marway takes with him his assistant, O'Keefe, and a chauffeur, Fingy Williams. 
district attorney, 
was 
also by Eva Knight and Miss Collins, the district attorney’s daughter. 
saw Andrew stab his brother repeatedly in the side. 
the chief of police, discovered 
On questioning Andrew, Marway can learn nothing 
feels 


interviews the 
appears that the 


newspaper writer, he 
demned prisoner. It 
Andrew and Jasper 


crime 


found the body, and later, in company with 
barn, with a bloodstained knife near at hand. 
satisfactory, except that the condemned man 


Posing as a 


tufus Collins, Eva Knight, and the con- 
witnessed by Scarvan Knight—a brother. of 
They 

Then the lights went out. Scarvan Knight 


Andrew hiding in a 


that he is a victim of a plot concocted by 


Scarvan Knight and his Hindu servant, Singha Mohammed. 
Meanwhile Marway’s two assistants, who have been keeping in the background, inform him 
that an actor who was stopping at the same hotel as the detective, has been telephoning to Scarvan 


Knight, demanding money. 


the train, so as to keep watch on the man, 


finds a photograph of the actor disguised as the murdered man, Jasper Knight. 


Following Scarvan and 
board a train, presumably after receiving two thousand dollars hush money. 
Marway has Price’s room in the hotel searched, and 


the actor, Montague Price, they see the latter 
O'Keefe also gets on 


Later he visits the 


scene of the crime at the Knight residence, while Scarvan, Singha, and the butler are out of the way. 


Eva recognizes the photograph of the disguised 


actor as that of a man who visited Scarvan and 


Jasper Knight about a month before the murder of the latter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HASHISH., 


BVA KNIGHT turned her 
wrist and glanced at a watch. 
She raised her eyes to Mar- 
way. 

“I’m afraid of the Hindu coming 
back,” she said. “Billy Tilt may not be 
able to notify us when Singha finds the 
monkey.” 

Marway thrust the photographs into 
his shirt and stepped to the blinds. He 
pulled them down to the position he 
had found them. He reached upward 
and switched on an electric cluster. He 
stared at this, turned it off, and crossed 
the room to a second switch. This he 
snapped on and off. 

“All right,” he said picking up his 
tool bag. “Let’s trace that odor I smell 
You may not have no- 


in this room. 








ticed it, but I did. It’s some Eastern 
perfume or drug.” 

Eva Knight nodded. 
present,” she said. 
time I come in from the air. 
the Hindu burns incense.” 

“Smells more like opium. 
is his bedroom ?” 


“Tt’s always 
“T smell it every 
I think 


Where 


“Singha’s ?” 
rec” 
“It’s in the attic. There are two 


windows to it.” 

Marway raised the portiéres leading 
to the hall and bowed as Eva passed 
through. He let them drop and said: 

“You go into the kitchen, Miss 
Knight. Watch the back door. I'll 
go upstairs and look Singha’s room 
over. If you see him coming, drop a 
pan or something. The whole case may 


rest on finding a clew in his room.” 
It often is.” 


“Maybe it is locked. 
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“T’ll see,” said Marway, depositing 
his tools on the hatrack and turning 
toward the stairs. ‘You give me warn- 
ing.” 

He climbed two carpeted flights and 
opened a narrow door to the attic. He 
crossed a dusty floor and went intui- 
tively to a front room, the door of which 
was ajar. 

A narrow, silk-covered couch was 
against the wall. <A rattan matting 
covered the planks. The walls were 
hung with brocaded tapestries. Thick 
cushions and low stools completed the 
native’s bedchamber. 

Marway stood in the doorway. He 
finished his scrutiny. He sniffed the air 
of the chamber. It was redolent with 
a heavy perfume. Fle listened a mo- 
ment, stepped forward, and lifted the 
fringe of tassels which edged the couch. 

Beneath it was a lacquer box. There 
was a tiny yellow key in the lock. Mar- 
way threw back the cover. He smiled 
as he ran his hand among a score of 
tiny bamboo receptacles—each of 
which had a corkwood stopper. 

“T'll take the contents of one,” he 
said drawing the stopper with his 
strong teeth and rolling into his palm 
a pile of dark brown pellets. “They’re 
either opium or hashish. Nice stuff to 
have in a respectable Pennsylvania- 
Dutch community.” 

He hastily searched his pockets and 
found two cotter-pins and a_ lock- 
washer which he crammed into the 
bamboo stem. He replaced the cork 
and dropped the lid of the lacquer box 
as he rose to an _ erect position. 
“They’re all the same weight now,” he 
said. 

No other object in the room held his 
attention. He glanced around twice, 


assured himself that he had put every- 
thing in its place, then went out and 
closed the door to the exact position in 
which he had found it. 

He was careful to step on a dark 
line across the creaking planks. He 


hurried downstairs, picked up his tool 
bag and joined Eva who stood framed 
in the back doorway. 

“All right,” he said. “I’ve got a lot 
to do before evening. I want to as- 
sure you that things are actually com- 
ing along in splendid fashion. My time 
is short—but so, I think, is Scarvan’s, 
Your guardian is a drug fiend! He 
shows it by his movements and actions, 
The devil you thought was in him is 
the curse of a habit. It took his soul, 
He planned the murder of Jasper, with 
all the cunning of the mystic East at 
his command.” 

Eva shuddered. “I’ve always felt 
something unclean in him,” she whis- 
pered. “He is without a soul.” 

“Yes. The belief that Satan took 
his soul is right. But Satan came in 
the guise of a drug. I noted it last 
night when I saw him passing me in 
the gray runabout. He has the deep- 
sunk eyes and shifty look of an opium 
fiend.” 

‘What did you find up in Singha’s 
room?” 

“A whole box of drugs—ten pounds 
at least.” 

“Ts that what gives the front room 
its odor?” 

“Yes. Singha brings it down to 
Scarvan. They’re both opium or hash- 
ish eaters.” 

“Then I don’t want to stay here any 
longer. Think what might happen, 
even to-night!” 

Marway shifted his tool kit, glanced 
toward the barn, and said assuringly: 

“It'll only be for two days. I could 
present the evidence I now have to the 
governor. I think he would grant a 
stay. It is a well-known fact among 
jurists that an opium eater’s testimony 
is without value. I want more facts. 
I want O’Keefe to bring back that ac- 
tor. I want to take him to the governor 
at Harrisburg. Charity can testify that 
she saw Scarvan with him in the Eagle 
Hotel. She saw the roll of bills in 
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The Phantom Alibi 


Scarvan’s hand. She heard the actor 
demand more. Now what right has a 
supposedly respectable bridge builder 
and steel merchant like Scarvan offer- 
ing a bribe for silence to a run-down 
actor?” 

“Charity will testify against Scarvan. 
She despises him.” 

“Yes, Miss Knight. She is true blue. 
We're getting a rope around Scarvan. 
I'll have more evidence before the day 
is done. J want you to go to the jail 
and assure Andrew that he won’t hang 
on Friday morning.” 

“I'll go this afternoon. The chaplain 
of the prison will be there.” 

Marway saw the soft glance which 
came with Eva’s mention of Andrew’s 
name. He nodded as he_ stepped 
through the door and faced her on a 
lower step. 

“Good-by,” he said. “Go to the jail 
and tell Andrew we’re moving heaven 
and earth to clear him. There’s no 
time for anything except a reprieve 
from Harrisburg. We can get the 
pardon afterward. 

“But have you found out how the 
murder was committed?” 

“No. Not yet. But I will!” 

Eva followed the detective over the 
lawn and around the corner of the 
barn. She saw him draw back sud- 
denly. 

“Singha’s coming,” he said, turning 
to her. “He’s got the monkey under 
his arm.” 

She clutched Marway’s shirt sleeve. 
“I can hear him moving through the 
back hedge. You go around the other 
side of the barn. Just stand in the 
bushes until he goes into the stall where 
he keeps the monkey.” 

Marway dodged out of sight. He 
stepped into a narrow space between 
two hawthorne bushes and the box- 
wood hedge. He heard Singha enter 
the barn. A minute passed. The 
Hindu came out and started across the 
lawn, 
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Eva drew her skirts around her an- 
kles. She pretended not to notice the 
native. He straightened, glanced at 
her darkly, then hissed. He went on 
into the house. 


Marway heard that hiss. It was like 


a serpent’s. He furrowed his brows. 
He climbed through the hedge and 
went down the long meadow slope. He 


reached the fringe of trees at the bot- 
tom of the hill. 

Andrew Knight’s young attorney, 
Wilham Tilt, sprang from a clump of 
bushes. “Hello,” he said. “What did 
you find in the house?” 

“The marks of the beasts,” replied 
Marway. ‘We've got the net closing 
on Scarvan and the Hindu. They’re 
both opium or hashish eaters. Your 
client was impersonated by some one 
who committed the actual murder—as 
seen by Miss Collins and Eva.” 

“The only man who could imperson- 
ate Andrew,” said the young lawyer, 
“is Searvan Knight. He’s capable of 
the murder, but how could he be in 
two places at the same time?” 

“When we answer that question,” 
Marway declared, “we will have solved 
everything connected with the stabbing 
of Jasper Knight.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE LOST CHANCES. 


BILLY TILT glanced at the gray out- 
lines of the castle. He turned to 
Sidney Marway with sanguine eyes. 
“I’m glad you’ve found out so much 
about the murder,” he said youthfully. 
“T couldn’t make head or tail of the 
thing. I can’t yet, Mr. Marway. My 
client was going to swing for something 
he never did. I was sure of that. But 
the one point—which even you haven't 
cleared—was the great stumbling block. 
That point is the oft-repeated question: 
How was the actual killing accom- 
plished ?” 


Marway shook his head. “We’ve 
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got a lot of facts,” he said. “Perhaps 
O’Keefe will bring Montague Price 
back. The fellow may break down. 
We'll give him a third degree—even if 
we have to go beyond the law.” 

The young lawyer led the way 
through the trees. He showed Marway 
the path to the river road, which would 
take him to the turnpike that ran 
through Brunswick. 

“I’m going back to Miss Collins and 
Eva,” he said, holding out his hand. 





“T’ll meet you anywhere you say. How 
about my office on Main Street?” 
“All right!” agreed Marway. “Be 


there in an hour and wait until you 
hear from me. Find out from Eva 
Knight what Scarvan’s plans are this 
evening. I may want to go through the 
castle again.” 

The detective walked along the river 
and emerged from the shrubbery at the 
eastern end of the covered bridge over 
the Susquehanna. He turned up the 
pike and hurried into town. Fingy was 
sitting in the front seat of the touring 
car. He sighted Marway, sprang to the 
sidewalk, and hurried in his direction. 

“O’Keefe came back on the local,” 
he said. “He’s got the actor. The ac- 
tor is drunk. He’s taken him to the 
shack by the river—Andrew’s place. 
He says he’ll lock him in there and re- 
port to you.” 

Marway tossed the tool kit into the 
tonneau of the car. 

“Drive me out of town until I change 
my clothes,” he directed. “Then 
we'll all get together in my room at 
the Eagle Hotel. We'd better look over 
what I have found.” 

The ancient proprietor of the hotel 
was standing behind the desk when 
Marway, followed by Fingy, entered 
the door and started up the side stairs. 

“There’s a telegram for you,” said 
the hotel man. “You be Mr. Sidney 
Marway ?” 

The detective turned and went to 
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the desk. He tore the message open, 
It was from an agency in Philadelphia, 

No record in Billboard or any publicatiog 
of Redbird Company. Not listed. Will in. 
vestigate motion-picture concerns, 

The detective crammed the message 
in his pocket. He climbed the statrs 
after Fingy, who carried the suit case, 
They entered the room and drew up 
the blinds. Marway carefully closed 
the door. 

“While we’re waiting for O’Keefe to 
come,” he said, taking off his coat, 
“we'll see if we can make prints of the 
photos taken of the actor. Give mea 
film-holder and the box of papers.” 

Fingy unstrapped the suit case. He 
handed the two articles to Marway, who 
snapped the frame shut, after inserting 
the three tiny negatives and the print 
paper. He raised the window and set 
the frame to catch the noonday rays of 
the sun. 

“Mix me a little fixing solution,” he 
ordered. “You'll find it in the bottles, 
There’s water in the pitcher on the 
washstand.” 

Fingy helped the detective. They 
secured fairly clear prints of the actor’s 
profile and two full-face views. 

Marway snatched a large magnifying 
glass from the suit case and compared 
the pasted photo which Charity had 
found in room number seven with the 
prints. He smiled with triumph. 

“See,” he said, pointing to the side 
view and then to the large photo. “See, 
Fingy, the ear is the same in both in- 
stances. All the whiskers in the world 
can’t hide that fact. The actor, Mon- 
tague Price—or whatever his right 
name is—made himself up to resemble 
the dead man, Jasper Knight. He sent 
the photograph of himself in the make- 
up to Scarvan with the notation on the 
back, ‘How does this suit you?’ Get 
it, Fingy?” 

The chauffeur grinned. “It’s a pipe, 
chief!” he declared. “I don’t know 




















much about earlobes and crook pictures, 
but the actor and the guy with the 
bushes are the same.” 

“Yes—the same! Now we've got 

“Why did he do it, chief?” 

“He must have been acting under 
orders from Scarvan. He came to 
town, saw Jasper, went back to New 
York or Philadelphia, and then made 
up and sent Scarvan a sample of the 
work. It was probably pleasing to the 
man who had hired him. Perhaps the 
actor was in Brunswick on the night of 
the murder. Perhaps he’s been black- 
mailing Scarvan ever since.” 

“O’Keefe must have found out some- 
thing. He tailed that guy and brought 
him right back. I saw him dragging 
him down a side street. The actor was 
stewed.” 

Marway reached into his pocket. He 
drew out one of the-pellets which he 
had found in the hollow bamboo stem. 

“Smell that,” he said holding the pill 
under Fingy’s nose. “What is it?” 

“Hop!” 

“Are you sure, Fingy?” 

“I’d bet on it!” 

“It’s probably Cannabis Indica, or 
hemp. Singha and Scarvan have the 
habit. They murdered Jasper Knight 
under its influence.” 

Fingy crossed the room to the win- 
dow and glanced out. “The car’s still 
there,” he said. “Nobody’s copped it. 
It’s ready for a long run, anytime you 
say, chief.” 

Marway gathered up the photos. He 
placed them in the suit case and 
strapped it shut. He tapped the lid. 

“Evidence for the governor,” he de- 
clared. “We can have Billy Tilt make 
out a petition—giving the facts we have 
found. We can take the actor to Har- 
risburg to-night. I know a politician 
there who will get me right up to the 
executive.” 

“What’ll happen then?” 
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“We ought to get a ten-day stay from 
the hanging.” 

“There'll be a riot in this burg if 
you that necktie party, chief. 
Everybody is getting ready for it Fri- 
day morning.” 

“Andrew can be moved to any county 
jail in this State. Ten days ought to 
clear him, if we work hard. I don’t 
think we are going to be able to prove 
his innocence in the time we have.” 

“Suppose the governor asks 
proof?” 

“He will! We’ve got some evidence 
in Andrew’s favor. It ought to be 
enough to create a doubt. The big 
thing is the doubt, Fingy. Truth, then, 
will assert itself.” 

The chauffeur nodded. He glanced 
into Marway’s sanguine face. He saw 
that the detective’s shoulders were 
squared—that his smooth-shaven jaw 
vas set to a fighting block. 

“Truth is a great thing, chief.” 

“Yes. It'll last longer than any lie.” 

Fingy turned his head swiftly. He 
held a hand up to his lips. “Some- 
body is coming along the hall,” he said. 
“T think it’s O'Keefe.” 

The big operative stepped through 
the doorway as Marway turned the 
key. 

“Well,” he said, glancing at Fingy 
and then at his employer, “it’s good to 
see you all. I had a hell of a time with 
that actor!” 

“State what 
Marway. 

“First I went through the train and 
found my man. He was crouching in 
a seat. He didn’t move for about 
twenty miles. Then he came to life and 
started counting his money. He had a 
roll that would choke a smokestack.” 

“Scarvan’s hush money,” said Mar- 
way. “Go on.” 

“I watches him and says to myself 
he won’t get away from me. The 
train reaches 
right after him, 
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the station and over to Fifth and Vine 
Streets. He’s lookin’ for a drink. It’s 
an awful town to get one in.” 

“Tt is!’ echoed Fingy. 

“He gets one and then another. It 
costs him two dollars. He comes out 
of the place. He starts toward Broad 
Street. I connects with a headquarters 
man who used to walk a beat in New 
York. He gets me a quart of moon- 
shine from a flat. With that in my 
pocket I braces the actor, ‘Have a nip,’ 
I says, and he has one. He drinks the 
whole quart in an alley. Then I takes 
him in hand. I charters a taxi, and 
we go back to the station. He thinks 
I’m leading him to New York. Instead 
of that, we get on a Lancaster local, 
where we change for Columbia Junc- 
tion and Brunswick. I get him off the 
train and drag him over to Andrew’s 


shack by the river. He’s locked in 
there now.” - 
“That’s all right,’ said Marway; 


“but what did you find out from him? 
He must have done some talking if he 
drank a quart of Philadelphia whisky.” 

“I found out, chief, that Scarvan 
Knight is a no-good, cheap, hard- 
hearted, wicked individual. That’s 
what the actor called him.” 

Marway smiled. “We know that 
much,” he said; “but did you find out 
anything about the Redbird Company, 
or where this actor is from?” 

“He was always wantin’ to get to 
New York and Broadway. He was so 
stewed, chicf, I couldn’t get a clear 
statement out of him. I thought it 
would be a good idea to let him sleep it 
off in the shack.” 

Marway shook his head. 
sharply at the big operative. “You’ve 
done all right,” he said; “but you 
haven’t cleared the case. That actor is 
vital in my chain of evidence against 
Scarvan. He came here to blackmail 
the steel maker for some reason, He 
posed for a photo which is now rec- 
ognized as a make-up to impersonate 


He glanced 
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Jasper Knight. He was in town a week 
before the murder. He may have, been 
here on the night of the murder. If 
he'll talk, I believe we can clear the 
case. There’s only one point left out.” 

“And what is that?” 

Marway grasped O’Keefe’s sleeve. 
“It’s the most important point of all, 
It’s just what the governor is going to 
require. The actor may have played 
the part of Jasper Knight when the 
girls thought they saw the murder, but 
who played the part of Andrew?” 

“So it was a frame-up, chief?” 

“T’m reasonably sure of it. I think 
Andrew was in the barn all of the 
time. I think Scarvan went into the 
room and saw that his tools made their 
get-away. I think Jasper was mur- 


dered some time before the girls 
thought they saw the murder.” 
O’Keefe and TF ingy shook _ their 


heads. “You'll have a hard time con- 
vincing a jury or a governor of that,” 
said the chauffeur. 

“T’m all balled up!” exclaimed the 
operative. “I’m dead for sleep, too. 
I had to carry that actor to the shack.” 

Marway went to the door. He came 
back and opened one of the windows. 
“Tt’s hot in here,” he said. “One of 
you take the suit case down to the 
car. Fingy, you’d better do it. I'll 
explain what we have found to 
O'Keefe.” 

“Go ahead, chief. 
muddled over it.” 

Marway waited 
stepped into the hall. 

“Briefly,” he said, closing the door, 
“the crime was worked about this way. 
Scarvan Knight and the Hindu, both 
being drug fiends, set out to accomplish 
a murder with a perfect alibi. That’s 
a hard thing to do. Scarvan went to 
New York or Philadelphia and found 
an actor who resembled Jasper. He 
brought him on to Brunswick and in- 
vited him to dinner with Jasper. The 


actor went back to New York or Phila- 


I’m sure enough 


until Fingy had 




















delphia and had a photograph made of 
himself fixed up as Jasper—even to the 
suit of clothes, which Scarvan could 
easily secure.” 

“How do you know that, chief?” 

“By a photo which the actor tore 
up in his room. Charity, the chamber- 
maid of this hotel, discovered it behind 
the washstand. That photo I have. It 
is of the same man you snapped with 
the vest-hole camera—the actor!” 

“All right.” 

“Then,” continued Marway, “this 
actor came on with some one else who 
resembled Andrew. Scarvan staged 
the alibi by sending Andrew a forged 
note from Eva. Andrew went to the 
barn and waited. Then Scarvan 
brought the girls home from the house 
across the street. But before he 
brought them home, he had slipped into 
the house, murdered Jasper, covered 
his body with a rug and then called in 
his actors to pretend they were fight- 
ing. Do you see it?” 

“T do not, chief! I may be woolly. 
I did have a nip of that booze, but I 
don’t see where anything very clever 
comes in when Scarvan was forced to 
let two outsiders know the secret. He 
got blackmailed by one—the actor. 
But two, chief, is too much!” 

Marway frowned. “Yes,” he ad- 
mitted, “it does sound far-fetched, but 
it may be the truth. Perhaps he 
shipped the man who resembled An- 
drew out of the country.” 

O’Keefe removed his hat. He 
mopped his brow with his sleeve. 
“Let’s go to the shack and see him,” 
he suggested with a yawn. “I'll make 
him talk, if I have to duck him in the 
river. You want him sober so he can 
be taken to the governor.” 

“No use taking him to Harrisburg 
unless Do you think he 
will be in shape by three or four this 
afternoon? The lawyer for the de- 
fense will go with us. The actor is our 
only hope of direct evidence.” 


he is sober. 
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“He’s a weak member. He’s got two 
thousand dollars of Scarvan’s money. 
He may shut up like a clam when he 
gets sober.” 

Marway felt helpless for a moment. 
He crossed the room and pulled down 
the window. He glanced around, toyed 
with the objects on the washstand, then 
wheeled upon the big operative. 

“We've got to move quickly!” he ex- 
claimed. “You see, O'Keefe, there is 
the big doubt in our minds, but it 
isn’t in the governor’s mind. He’s got 
all that sworn testimony at Harrisburg. 
He’s going to ask us how!” 

“What d’ye mean, chief?” 

“How was the murder done? He'll 
harp on that. All we can say is that 
two actors played the role of two other 
men. That isn’t reasonable. I want to 
find out if that man you brought back 
3runswick on the night of the 
murder. If he wasn’t, there is no use 
going to Harrisburg. Suppose Mon- 
tague Price proves he was a hundred 
miles away from here on that night?” 

“Say, chief, the best way to find out 
is to accuse him of the murder. I got 
iy badge. You got yours. We’ll flash 
them on him. I'll accuse him of kill- 
ing Jasper Knight. He'll tell us if he 
has an alibi. If he hasn’t one, he'll 
keep quiet.” 

“Good!” approved Marway. 
go and see him.” 

The big operative led the way out of 
the room. They went downstairs and 
joined Fingy who stood by the car. 
The chauffeur touched his cap and 
sprang into the front seat. 

Marway glanced to left and right 
as the automobile rolled through the 
center of Brunswick. He saw but few 
people on the sidewalks. He recalled 
his engagement with Billy Tilt. It 
would have to wait. 

Fingy turned just before reaching the 
covered bridge. He guided the auto- 
mobile down a sandy road. He made 
slow progress in the direction of An- 
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drew’s farm and shack. Marway 
sprang out. O’Keefe hurried after his 
chief. They reached the fence which 
separated the farmhouse from the road. 
Climbing this they ran across a half- 
plowed field. 

A presentiment had come to both 
detectives. The door of the shack lay 
where it had been torn from its hinges. 
O’Keefe cursed his carelessness in not 
staying with his captive. 

A single glance revealed that the ac- 
tor had awakened from his drunken 
stupor and broken from his prison. A 
smashed chair, a cowed dog which 
stood whining in one corner of the 
shack, and evidences of rage in a broken 
bed, showed that Montague Price had 
vented his spite before departing from 
the shack. 

“The bird has flown,” said O’Keefe. 
“He broke out. He wasn’t as drunk as 
I thought.” 

Marway threw his palms down with 
a gesture of despair. 

“Next time,” he said cuttingly, “you 
stay by your man. You took the trou- 
ble to bring him here. You should have 
kept him here!” 

O'Keefe guiped and turned toward 
the half-plowed ground. He started 
circling the shack. He found tracks 
leading over the soft earth. They di- 
agonaled the field. 

“He’s gone to town, chief,” he said. 
“We can get him!” 

“How?” 

“T’ll bet he makes for the pool parlor 
in the Pennsylvania House. The clerk 
has a stock of booze on hand. That’s 
where I’d go if I wanted a drink in a 
temperance town.” 

“Tell Fingy to go back by the river 
road and the pike. We'll cross the field 
and try to track our man. He wasn’t 
too drunk to walk fairly straight. See 
his footprints?” 

O’Keefe swore under his breath. He 
hurried to where Fingy leaned over the 
windshield of the touring car. 


“Get to the Pennsylvania House,” he 
said to the chauffeur. “Wait for us, 
Keep an eye out for Price. He 
escaped from the shack and beat it 
over the field. He’s gone for a drink, 
if I know him!” 

Fingy turned the car by much back- 
ing and going slowly ahead. He dis- 
appeared up the river road and turned 
into the pike. A cloud of dust marked 
his farther progress. O'Keefe joined 
Marway. They trailed the footprints 
over the field, down a meadow, and 
then lost them at a hard-beatefi path 
which ended in a side street. 

“Straight for the hotel,” — said 
O’Keefe. “He went where I said he 
would go. What’ll you bet, chief, he 
isn’t in the pool parlor?” 

Marway was grimly quiet. He saw 
the folly of speculating. Price was the 
only individual who could clear up the 
mystery of Jasper’s murder. And the 
actor was leg-free! 

Fingy was sitting in the car when 
Marway and O’Keefe rounded the cor- 
ner and hurried along the sidewalk. 
They both pressed open the door of 
the hotel and strode across the small 
lobby to the pool parlor. 

Two youths were playing billiards. 
The night clerk sat perched on a high 
chair. He uncoiled his legs as O’Keefe 
stepped up to him. A whispered con- 
versation followed. Marway waited. 

O’Keefe stepped to his chief’s side. 
“He was here,” he said. “These small- 
town clerks think they’re smart. He 
says that Price came in drunk—that 
he threw him out. I think he came in 
sober and went out drunk.” 

Marway turned on one heel. He 
went to the lobby. He leaned over the 
desk and started questioning the day 
clerk. That individual curled a blond 
mustache and pointed to the telephone 
booth. 

“The man you're looking for,” he 
said, “did a lot of phoning. We could 
hear him all over the lobby. I think 
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he telephoned to a steel mill. I don’t 
know which one. There are two.” 

“Thanks,” said Marway, sliding a 
cigar over the counter. He turned and 
grasped O’Keefe’s sleeve. “Straight 
out,” he whispered. ‘“‘He’s gone up the 
pike to Scarvan—where we might have 
known he would go. You and Fingy 
trail him.” 

“Where you going, chief?” 

“I’m going to see Tilt about the plea. 
T’'ll wait in his office until I hear from 
you. Get that actor and sit on him. 
Kidnap him, if you have to. We're go- 
ing to lose this case if we don’t find 
him.” 

O’Keefe set his square jaw to a fight- 
ing block. He climbed into the touring 
car. 

“Chief,” he said, “‘I’ll bring that fel- 
low to you—if it has to be in pieces. 
He got away from me once. He won't 
again.” 

“Watch out for Scarvan Knight,” 
said Marway coldly. “He knows now 
that we’re closing in on him. The ac- 
tor will tell him about being brought 
back to town.” 

The touring car started eastward. 
It disappeared around the bend of the 
street. Marway walked rapidly past 
the Eagle Hotel. He climbed to Billy 
Tilt’s office. 

The young lawyer was dictating to a 
stenographer. She left the room as 
Marway indicated that he wanted pri- 
vacy. 

“Well,” he said, taking off his coat 
and hat. “I’m like the man who got 
hot inside and couldn’t get cool. One 
of my operatives brought Price back 
from Philadelphia. Price is our trump 
card with the governor. Now Price is 
gone—straight to Scarvan Knight. Do 
you wonder I’m boiling?” 

“It looks sultry,” said Tilt, g'ancing 
out through the window. “It’s always 
hot when we have a day like this in 
September.” 

Marway brought his fist crashing 
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“Let’s get 
down to business!” he exclaimed. 
“We've got the rest of this day and 
to-morrow to clear a man of murder. 
Now what have we accomplished ?” 

“Little enough,” said Tilt naively. 
“You've done it all.” 

“T haven’t done anything I started 
out to do. I’m blinded by the fact that 
I don’t know how the murder was com- 
mitted. The governor is going to ask 
me that. All I can show him is the 
actor’s photos, the samples of hashish, 
the few facts in Andrew’s favor that 
were brought out at the trial. Against 
these things will be the sworn testi- 
mony of Scarvan Knight, Eva Knight 
and Maidee Collins that they saw the 
murder done by your unfortunate cli- 
ent.” 

Tilt shook his head. “It does look 
black,” he admitted. “But if you get 
the actor’s testimony that Scarvan 
Knight paid him to make up as the 
murdered man, and add to it the other 
facts we have, I think he will grant a 
stay of execution.” 

Marway pulled up a chair and sat 
down. He started drumming the edge 
of the table with his fingers. 

“Can’t we enlist Collins?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“T don’t think so. He prided himself 
on that case. It’s a feather in his cap.” 

“Can’t you influence him through 
Miss Collins ?” 

“No—o. He’s like a bull. All these 
prosecutors are. He’s always talking 
of justice. He’s sure of Andrew’s 
guilt.” 


upon the lawyer’s desk. 


Marway sprang to his feet. “It’s 
maddening!” he said. “That man, 
Price, should never have got away. I’d 


have broken him down! I know that 
he was one of Scarvan’s tools. And 
knowing it, I’m going to see an inno- 
cent man cleared of guilt.” 

“How could you have broken him 
down?” 
“By throttling, if necessary. 
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sider this case. There is a fine woman 
under the spell of two fiends. These 
fiends set out to remove her guardiait. 
They fasten their guilt on her sweet- 
heart. They were diabolical enough to 
make her a witness to a thing she didn’t 
want to see.” 

Tilt poised a lead pencil in his hand. 
“T’ll make out the plea,” he suggested. 
“T’ll do what I can. I only wish I'd 
had you for an assistant when the trial 
came off. I think you could have made 
that jury believe that Andrew was in- 
nocent.” 

“T’d have created a doubt. The thing 
is too convincing for a sane man to ac- 
cept. Why, it’s a regular snap for 
Scarvan. He murders one man and 
lets the law kill the other.” 

“That’s about it,” agreed Tilt. 

“Fine! I’m hot! I can take Charity 
and Eva to Harrisburg to-night. You 
can go along with the plea. We can get 
it to the governor. But what is he go- 
ing to do?” 

“He’s going to ask for more evi- 
dence.” 

“Exactly! And the evidence we had 
went for a walk. He went right to the 
very man we didn’t want him to go to. 
It’s pretty easy for Scarvan Knight. 
He thought he was well rid of the 
fellow. Now he will get him out of 
town, if it costs five thousand dollars 
more.” 

Tilt reached for a pad of paper. 
tore off the topmost sheet. 

“[’ll jot down a few notes,” he said. 
“Then [ll call in the stenographer and 
we'll dictate the plea. We'll make it 
as strong as we can. [ know a big at- 
torney in Harrisburg who will come 
with us to the governor.” 

Marway strode to the window. 
Clouds billowed over the housetops of 
Brunswick. A few drops of rain fell 
into the dust of the road. They made 
tiny pellets of mud. Thunder sounded 
in the south. Tilt glanced up from his 
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“Will you switch on the light, please, 
It’s getting dark as the deuce.” 

Marway snapped the switch by the 
door. He recrossed the room with 
nervous strides. He started as the tele- 
phone rang at the lawyer’s elbow. He 
watched Tiit’s face as he lifted the re- 
ceiver. 

“It’s for you,” said the young man. 
“Somebody wants you. They asked 
for Mr. Marway.” 

The detective rounded the desk. He 
took the receiver from Tilt’s hand. He 
listened, tapped the diaphragm end 
against the transmitter, then frowned 
as a clear voice came over the wire. 

“This you, O’Keefe?” he asked. 

Tilt watched the expression on Mar- 
way’s face. It grew darker and darker, 
It matched the clouds outside the win- 
dow. 

Suddenly the detective shouted: 

“T’ll be right out there. The school- 
house, you say? Yes. I’m coming, if 
I have to run all the way. Don’t dis- 
turb anything.” 

Marway hung up the receiver with 
a flip of his wrist. He reached for his 
hat and coat. He drew the collar up 
around his neck. 

“What happened?” asked Tilt, rising 
slowly from his swivel chair. 

“Enough! There’s probably been 
another murder done. Our _ actot 
walked right into a well-set trap. His 
body was found beyond the steel mill. 
He had been struck by a gray runabout. 
He’s dying at the roadside just the other 
side of the schoolhouse.” 

“Tlow did that happen, Mr. Mar- 
way?” 

The detective strode to the door. He 
buttoned his coat with steady fingers. 

“T can see how it could happen,” he 
said, turning the knob. “Price phoned 
Scarvan. Scarvan told him to walk 
out on the road and he would meet 
him. He met him all right!) What is 
easier than to run a man down, when 
you’ve got a sixty-horse-power car and 
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the other fellow is waiting for you. He 


ran him down!” 
“Ah, then, we 
murder !” 
“How?” 
“By the body and the tracks in the 


can convict him of 


road— 

“An declared 
opening the door. “The 
bring in a verdict of accidental death. 
Scarvan will claim that the car skidded. 
He’s beaten us again! I think he’s 
spoiled our best chance to save Andrew 
Knight.” 


accident !” Marway, 


coroner will 


CHAPTER X. 
UNCERTAINTY. 
MARWAY hurried down to the 

street and turned eastward. He 
glanced keenly at the sky. The drops 
of rain ed falling. Another 
bank of clouds was slowly forming in 
the south. 

He reached the outskirts of Bruns- 
wick and crossed the road as he neared 
the high fence around the steel mill. 
He wished to assure himself that the 
gray runabout had come from the gate 
at the side of the works. 

He dropped his glance to the road 
as he crossed it. He saw _ plainly 
enough two sets of tracks. One had 
come out and turned east. The other 
set had been made by the return of the 
car. The four tracks were imprinted 
by tires of a standard tread. 

Following the trail up the road, he 
where Scarvan had steadied the 
car for a fast run. The tracks were 
straight. Then there came a slight 
swerve to the right. Marway glanced 
up. 

His black touring car stood half in 
and half out of the ditch. Fingy and 
O’Keefe were bending over a form on 
the grass. A burly man in a raincoat 
had climbed a fence and was staring 
at the body. A farmer stood guard 
with a pitchfork. 

Rain spattered as 


had cea 


Saw 


the detective 
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reached the small group of men. He 
was out of breath. He pressed Fingy 
back and dropped to his knees beside 
the actor’s bo ly. 

“He’s dead,” said O’Keefe. “He was 
thrown at least ten feet. This man 
iys he saw him struck by a gray 
runabout.” 

The farmer nodded. “Walking right 
in the road,” he said. ‘‘The automobile 
hit him a devil of a whack, it did!” 

Marway up. “How close 
were you?” he asked. 

“Oh, I was over in that field gettin’ 
I was too far away to be 
of any help. The gray car turned and 
the man came back. He got out, laid 
this fellow on the side of the road, and 
then hurried for a doctor, I guess.” 

Marway stared at the burly man in 
the raincoat. 

“Are you a doctor?” he asked. 

“I’m not! I’m the chief of police of 
Brunswick. Mr. Knight telephoned me 
that he had struck some one. I came 
right across the fields. The coroner 
will be here pretty soon.” 

Marway felt a hopeless sinking at the 
heart. Scarvan had done what an in- 
nocent man would have thought of. 
The stolid and indifferent attitude of 
the police chief presaged an ordinary 
investigation. The town’s coroner 
would make his report; the matter 
would be forgotten. 

“T wonder who this man is?” said 
Marway, running his fingers over the 
actor’s body. 

Rudolph Braun, the police chief, sank 
to one knee on the wet turf and helped 
Marway search for evidence. The de- 
tective’s mouth tightened to a hard line. 
He finished his inspection and arose. 
Price had been robbed of the two thou- 
sand dollars which Scarvan had given 
to him. There was only six dollars in 
his pockets. 

Marway went to O’Keefe’s side. 

“Where did he have that money?” 
he whispered. 


here ; 


glanced 


in my hay. 
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“Tn his right hip pocket.” 

“Tt’s gone.” 

The big operative turned and nar- 
rowed his eyes. He stared through 
the downfalling drops. He bared his 
teeth as he discerned the misty out- 
lines of the steel mill. 

“Scarvan copped it,” he said. “Ain’t 
there anything else, chief?” 


Marway unfolded his fingers. He 
showed a crumpled piece of paper. He 


pocketed this as he turned toward Ru- 
dolph Braun. 

“What did you find?” he asked. 

“Nothin’. Unknown man! I'll have 
his underwear looked over when the 
coroner comes. Where are you people 
stoppin’ ?” 

“T took a stroll out from the Eagle 
Hotel,” said Marway. “I got caught in 
this rain. I wonder if these gentlemen 
are going back to town?” 

“Sure,” said Fingy. ‘ 
car.” 

Marway turned to the police chief. 
“What about the body?” he inquired. 

“Let it stay here till the coroner 
comes. I’m in charge!” 

“Oh, all right. You can find me at 
the Eagle Hotel if you need a witness.” 

“No witness in this. Mr. Knight 
says he couldn’t help hittin’ the fellow. 
He says the man was drunk—that he 
staggered onto the road.” 

Marway glanced at the mud under- 
foot. The fast-falling rain had entirely 
obliterated the last vestige of evidence 
against Scarvan. The farmer’s foot- 
prints, made with cowhide boots, were 
everywhere about the body. 

Fingy turned the black touring car. 
He came back to where Marway and 
O'Keefe stood under the shelter of a 
poplar tree. They climbed into the ton- 
neau. The steel mill was passed before 
Marway opened the crumpled paper 
and spread it out. He scrutinized it 
under cover of the lap robe. He bent 
and deciphered the writing. 

“That was all I found in his inside 


‘Jump in our 
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pocket,” he said. “Scarvan must have 
overlooked it. It’s a receipt for ten 
dollars paid by the Redbird Company 
of Edgewater, New Jersey. Their 
telephone number is on this receipt, 
That helps matters. We'll find out who 
the actor was. We'll also find out if 
he was in Brunswick on the day of the 
murder of Jasper Knight.” 

“How, chief?” asked O’Keefe. 

“By long-distance phone. He’s a 
character type and probably would be 
paid about ten dollars a day. The Red- 
bird Company is probably a small con- 
cern, but their director or manager can 
help us a lot.” 

O’Keefe reached to the robe-rail of 
the auto. He unstrapped two rain- 
coats. 

“We better put these on,” he said. 
“I’m getting wet.” 

Marway stood erect and put on a 


coat. He leaned over and said to 
Fingy: 
“Stop at the lawyer’s office. T’ll go 


up with O’Keefe. You put the top on 
the car and the skid-chains. We're go- 
ing to be busy from now on.” 

William Tilt was dictating the plea 
to the governor when Marway entered 
the room followed by the big operative. 
“Hold up on that,” said the detective, 
glancing at the stenographer and then 
at the phone, “I want to do some tele- 
phoning.” 

The girl, taking the hint, folded her 
notebook and rose from the side of the 
desk. She closed the door softly be- 
hind her. Marway leaned forward, re- 
moved his dripping hat and asked: 

“How long will it take to get a New 
Jersey connection from here?” 

Tilt looked around at the detective. 
“Not long,” he said. “I often get New 
York in ten minutes.” 

“All right! Get central to connect 


you with the manager of the Redbird 
Company at Edgewater, New Jersey. 
Their number is Cliffside 419. 
mind expenses.” 


Never 




















The young lawyer lifted the receiver 
and gave the full directions to a girl at 
Brunswick central. He hung up and 
straightened back in his chair. 

“She says she’ll call me when she gets 
the party. What did you find out up 
the road, Mr. Marway?” 

“Enough! Our man is dead! Scar- 
van struck him with the right mudguard 
of his runabout. He turned the car, 
searched the man’s pockets, took the 
two thousand hush money, and went 
to the steel works where he charitably 
phoned for the chief of police and the 
coroner. 

Tilt frowned. 
way to O'Keefe. 
upon the phone. 

“How did you get that number?” 
he asked blankly. 

“Found it on the actor. It was 
the only thing Scarvan left—that and 
about six dollars.” 

“Shall I go on with the plea? 

“Wait!” snapped Marway. “Just 
wait. I want to find out if that actor 
was in Brunswick on the night of the 
murder. What was the exact date of 
that?” 

Tilt consulted a small desk calendar. 


He turned back the leaves. “Jasper 
Knight was slain on the evening of 
March tenth, this year,” he said. 


He glanced from Mar- 
His eyes fastened 





” 


“The 
trial was in July—July eighteenth. [I 
appealed and lost in August. I went to 
see the governor the third day of this 
month.” 

“March tenth,” repeated Marway, re- 
placing his hat on the back of his head. 
“Our whole case rests on whether 
Montague Price was in Brunswick on 
that night. If he wasn’t, there’s little 
use going to Harrisburg.” 

“Couldn’t he have left New York on 
the tenth, chief? It only takes six or 
seven hours to get out here.” 

“What time was Jasper murdered?” 
Marway asked Tilt. “The exact min- 
ute?” 

“T don’t know the minute, but it 
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was between nine-fifteen and _nine- 
thirty when I got over to the castle. 
That would fix the time near nine 
o'clock.” 

Marway impatiently paced the floor. 
He went to the window. He glanced 
down at the street. Fingy had put up 
the top of the car. A few dripping 
pedestrians were hurrying along the wet 


sidewalks. The clouds hung low. 
There was much rain in them. 
He turned, exclaiming: “\W’ve got 


less than a day and a half to clear An- 
drew! Eva is probably visiting the jail 
now. Miss Collins is keeping watch 
on the castle and everybody who goes 
in and out of there. How about that 
butler? I never saw him.” 

“Harmless,” said Tilt. “He’s Eng- 
lish! He has served in every good 
family in Bessemer and Brunswick. I 
don’t think he knows a thing about the 
murder. I talked for hours with him. 
He was sent to Columbia that evening 
by Scarvan. That should prove that 
Knight wanted him out of the way.” 

“Ts he a big’man or a little man?” 
asked Marway. 

“Big and heavy-set. He’s almost as 
tall as Singha Mohammed.” 

“He couldn’t play the part of An- 
drew, then,” mused the detective. “‘We 
haven’t one clew as to who imperson- 
ated your unfortunate client. Not one! 
The actor couldn’t! Scarvan couldn’t. 


Singha and the butler are too tall. The 
girls would have noticed that.” 
Tilt bent his head over the table. 


He rested his elbow upon a book and 
lifted the telephone receiver. A _ tiny 
tinkling sound had come from the ring- 
ing-box. 

“Oh, here’s your party,” he 
handing the receiver to Marway. 
girl says, ‘wait a second.’” 

Marway pressed the receiver to his 
ear. He watched O’Keefe’s long face 
as he waited. 

Suddenly he stiffened. 
he said. “This Redbird 


said, 


“The 


“Yes, hello,” 


Film Com- 











pany? .. . This Edgewater? .. . 
Yes. . . . Yes. . . . Brunswick 
talking. Whois this? . . . Ah, Mr. 
Bosworth, eh? You’re the manager of 
the Redbird Company? No what? 
. . . . The director? You'll do! 
Say, Mr. Bosworth, did you ever have 
a man on your pay roll named Mon- 
tague Price. Yes, Montague P-r-i-c-e! 
Price! An actor! Big fellow—smooth 
shaven. . . . You did?’ 

Marway nodded as he gazed at Tilt. 
He waited a minute, then listened in- 
tently. 

, “Yes,” he said. “Goon! When did 
he start work for you? Off and on, eh? 
I want to know if he was working at 
the studio on the tenth day of March, 
this year. Will you look it up?” 

Marway frowned suddenly. “This is 
the chief of police of Brunswick talk- 
ing!’ he snapped. “Price is accused 
of murder on that day. Yes, Montague 
Price! Look up that date for me, 
please. Look your pay roll over. You 
may be able to help me out.” 

The receiver diaphragm was silent 
for over a minute. Marway waited 
without moving a muscle. His face had 
hardened. His eyes glittered. He was 


close to important information. He 
heard the director of the picture com- 
pany moving around a room. He 


caught the faint sound of a slamming 
book on a table. A girl’s voice called 
across an office. Then Bosworth was 
on the wire again. 

“Montague Price,” he said, “was 
working on ‘The all of Carthage’ set 
on the sixth, eight, ninth, tenth and 
eleventh of March, this year. We have 
a record of paying him for work done 
on those dates. And if we paid him, he 
worked!’ 

An expression of disappointment 
crossed Marway’s face. “Was any of 
the work done at night?” he questioned 
in a vain hope. 

“Yes. We had a lot of studio: sets 
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on that release. He was here day and 
night. I’ll swear to that.” 

Marway laid his palm over the 
mouthpiece. “Any questions you can 
think of ?” he asked Tilt and O'Keefe. 
“Our man has an iron-clad alibi. He 
wasn't in Brunswick on the tenth of 
March, or the day before, or the day 
after.” 

“It might be a framed-up alibi,” sug- 
gested O'Keefe. 

Marway shrugged his shoulders and 
removed his hand. “Thanks, Mr. Bos- 
worth,” he said. “You'll receive an 
official letter in a day or two regarding 
Montague Price.” 

Hanging up the receiver, Marway 
turned and glanced out of the window. 

“We're checkmated!” he declared. 
“Montague Price was not in Brunswick 
at the time of the murder. Therefore 
he could not have taken the rdéle of 
Jasper Knight.” 

“Looks bad, chief,” said O’Keefe. 
“Sure that motion picture fellow isn’t 
covering up Price?” 

“I’m reasonably sure he isn’t. I’m 
also sure we’ve reached the end of that 
trail. There’s no use speculating as to 
what the actor could have told us. He 
was used by Scarvan Knight. He was 
made up as Jasper Knight for some 
reason. Beyond that I cannot see.” 

“We might have Knight indicted for 
striking that man on the road,” sug- 
gested Billy Tilt. “We could try it.” 

“No use! The clerks at the Penn- 
sylvania House will testify that he was 
intoxicated. Scarvan will prove that 
it was raining and that the car skidded 
as he attempted to stop.” 

O'Keefe whistled shrilly. “I always 
heard that murder was the safest 
crime,” he remarked philosophically. 


“That fellow Knight takes life so 
easily.” 

Marway was forced to smile. “He 
does!” he agreed. ‘He is having things 
altogether too much his own way. 
We’ve got to stop him.” 

















“How, chief?” 
Marway drew out his watch. He 
dropped it back into his vest pocket. 

“Two-ten,” he said. “I’ve got the 
photographs and the hashish and Char- 
ity’s testimony. But they are all I 
have—to stop that fellow and put him 
where he belongs. They’re not enough 
for a hard-headed governor.” 

Tilt rose and went to the door. He 
opened it after a knock sounded for 
a second time. Eva, in raincoat and 
with an umbrella, stepped in and 
glanced at Marway and O’Keefe. 


“Oh, you are here!” she said. “I 


wanted to see Mr. Tilt.” 

“We'll go out,” offered Marway. 

“No, no, don’t. It’s better we're all 
here. I suppose this is one of your men, 
Mr. Marway °” 

“Ves,” said the detective. “Mr. 
O’Keefe—Miss Knight. Another oper- 
ative is waiting in the car downstairs.” 

O’Kecfe removed his hat. He gazed 
with admiration at Eva. He braced 
his shoulders. A far-away look came 
into his honest eyes. He registered a 
vow then and there to get the man who 
had murdered the girl’s guardian. 

“You've been to the jail?’ asked 
Marway. “Did you see Andrew?” 

“T just left him. I had a long talk 
with him. The chaplain allowed me to 
do that. Mr. Coppell stood around the 
corner of the cell block. And all the 
time they were hammering on the scaf- 
fold. They quit when it started to 
rain.” 

The girl’s voice shook with emotion. 
She stood her umbrella close by the 


door. She opened her raincoat. 


“c 


I hated to leave him,” she said. “He 
It was dark 


1 


held out his hand so long. 

in there and they left the 
I did something I should not ha 
I promised the chaplain I woulda observe 
the prison rules. give me a 
note to Mr. Tilt. 
have gone through the regular chan- 


door open. 


: done, 


Andrew 
[ suppose it should 
nels.” 

10D Ds 
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Tilt reached out and took a soiled 
piece of paper which was folded twice 
over. He spread it out on the desk. 
“Here’s something,” he said. “It’s 
an idea. Andrew must have thought of 
it last night. He says he remembers 
that—while he was waiting for Eva 
to come to the barn on the night of 
the murder—a man came 
window of the barn, hissed at the mon- 
key, and then tossed in something.” 
“The knife!’ exclaimed Marway. 
“Yes, it must have been the knife. 
He says it wasn’t Singha who hissed. 
The monkey got very excited.” 
Marway took the note which the 
lawyer handed over the table. “With 
your permission,” he said to Eva. 
She nodded. He read it, turned it, 
then reread the scrawled handwriting. 
“This is a clew to follow,” he said, 
glancing at Tilt. ‘“Scarvan must have 
committed the murder. Then he went 
to the barn where he hissed at the ani 
mal and threw the knife on the floor.” 
“Why would he have hissed?” 
“Because he knew that Andrew was 
He wanted a complete 


to the side 


waiting there. 
He tried to imitate Singha—in 
The animal knew 
en- 


alibi. 
case of trouble later. 
he wasn’t its master. It 
raged!” 
“Thats an 
suggested Eva. 
us and can’t see a way out of the puz- 


became 


awfully slender clew,” 

“He’s trying to help 
zie.” 

“Neither can we,” Marway admitted. 
“Anything will help us now. The ac- 
tor was killed. Our main hope went 
with him.” 

“Killed ?” 

“Yes, Miss Knight. Scarvan Knight 
over him like they used to do in 
old; only he didn’t use a 


, 


ran 
the days of ; 
He used the runabout.’ 
‘The monster!” 


“Exactly,” Marway assented. “More- 


chariot. 


over, you must go home to his tender 
mercies in a few minutes. And this 
is the Twentieth Century!” 
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Eva raised a finger and touched the 
scar that showed livid on her cheek. 
She glanced from Marway to Tilt. She 
turned and stared at O’Keefe. She 
went to the window, looked out at the 
falling rain, and began to sob short, 
throaty sobs that reached to each man’s 
heart. 

Marway shook his head. He glanced 
at Tilt. His eyes snapped fire. 

“We'll go ahead with the plea,” he 
declared. “We can take Miss Knight 
and Charity to Harrisburg this eve- 
ning. You arrange to get a private in- 
terview with the governor.” 

“T’m sure he'll listen to me,” said 
Eva, turning from the window. “Oh, 
he must listen to me! Andrew isn’t 
guilty. The governor is too big and 
fine a man to let Andrew hang for 
something he didn’t do.” 

Marway drew up a chair and indi- 
cated that Eva should sit down. He 
went to O’Keefe. 

“Better go to the car,” he suggested 
under his breath. ‘Wait with Fingy. 
I'll be down in ten minutes. We can 
start to Harrisburg by four o’clock.” 

“In the rain?” 

“Yes. No use changing cars at Co- 
lumbus Junction. We'd have to wait 
there for hours. It’s almost a straight 
run from here to Harrisburg. Both 
towns are on the Susquehanna.” 

O’Keefe went out. Marway returned 
to the desk. He stood while Eva and 
Tilt consulted over the plea. He of- 
fered suggestions. The lawyer pressed 
a button. His stenographer appeared. 

“Finish these said. “I 
want you to change the beginning of 
‘ou see,” he 


a 
notes,” he 


what I gave you before. \ 


added to Marway, “I was going to 
state that we had brought the actor 
with us. Now we can’t.”’ 


The detective thrust his hands into 


his pockets. He wheeled and went to 


the window as Tilt started dictating. 
He pressed his nose against the win- 
dowpane. 


overhead sky was 
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leaden and low. He felt a mood that 
matched the day. He saw no clear light 
in the murder case. He refused to be- 
lieve that any sane governor would 
stay the execution on the new evidence 
they had to offer. 

Turning slowly, he glanced at Eva 
Knight. Her clear-cut profile showed 
against the ,wall of the dingy office, 
Her lips trembled as she offered sug- 
gestions to Tilt. Her hands clasped 
and unclasped on the edge of the desk. 
She gazed down at the stenographer 
who was rapidly taking notes. Mar- 
way moved away, buttoned his coat, 
then strode to the door. 

“T’ll be back soon,” he said to Tilt. 
“I’m going after Charity. She may be 
at the Eagle Hotel. She may be at 
Andrew’s place by the river.” 

He stepped across the sidewalk, after 
descending the steps, and said to Fingy 
and O'Keefe: 

“Take the car around to the garage 
and get some gasoline. Then come 
back here.” 

“We've got gas enough, chief,” said 
Tingy. 

“Then wait here till I come back. 
We're going through the rain and mud 
to Harrisburg.” 

Marway entered the sitting room of 
the Eagle Hotel. Three drummers 
were huddled around the stove, where 
the yellow gleam of a fire showed. The 
aged proprietor stood talking with the 
still older man who acted as “boy” of 
the establishment. 

The detective nodded to them, re- 
moved his hat, shook the water from 
the brim and asked: 

“Ts the chambermaid upstairs?” 

“She be gone out,” said the “boy” in 
a cracked, toothless voice. “She be 
done her work.” 

Marway turned, replaced his hat, and 
charged through the front door. He 
hurried along the sidewalk and down 
the lane which led to the shack by the 


river. He went through the wet grass 
























of the meadow. He climbed the fence 
into the bottom field. 

Charity stood in the rain just out- 
side the shack. Her head was covered 
by a tattered shawl. She was hammer- 
ing at the hinges of the door which 
had been broken down when the actor 
escaped. 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed dropping the 
hammer as Marway loomed through the 


rain. “I thought you was another rob- 
ber. TThey’ve been here.” 

The detective drew her inside the 
cabin. “I’ll fix those hinges,” he said, 


“while you get a raincoat and rubbers. 


I’m going to take you to Harrisburg. 
Miss Eva is going.” . 
“To Harrisburg? To-day? Why I 
never been that far, Mr. Marway.” 
“It’s somewhat of a trip,” he 


ad- 


mitted. “We must see the governor 
before his bedtime. It’s life or death 
now.” 

The chambermaid glanced at the 
door. “Wish I knew who broke An- 
drew’s door down,” she said. “They 
snapped the lock right off. It must 


have been a big man.” 

Marway wheeled on the carpetless 
floor and stared at the hinges. He 
stepped to the door which hung by two 
screws. 

“That’s queer,” he said. “It 
broken from the outside.” 

“Certainly. Do you think burglars 
would break it from the inside?” 

The detective examined the lock. He 
tested the panels with his knuckles. 
“T don’t mind telling you,” he said, 
“that O’Keefe locked the 
this morning. I never thought some 
one helped him escape. 
broke out 
is not the case. The door was 
the outside and then 
Price had a friend.” 


a n , > 
Price wrat Was In 


Was 


actor in here 


I was here and 
thought he himself. Such 
smashed 
from thrown 
down. 
“Vou 
room seven?” 
“Yes! The 


Charity, finished bundling herself up. 


mean the 


actor!” 
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She opened a closet and tried on a 
black raincoat. She replaced this on 
the hook and pulled down a tan one. 
Thrusting her arms in the sleeves, she 
said: 

‘I thought you detective fellows al- 
ways saw everything.” 
flushed. 


said good-naturedly. 


on,” he 
1 
nave to 


“Come 
“We'll 
Eva and Mr. Tilt are waiting. 
We'll clear Andrew, 
or at least get a stay of execution for 
ten days. In that time I can get at the 
truth of the murder.” 

He propped the door after Charity 
He turned, 
followed her 


Marway 


hurry. 


"4 are ; . 
The Car 1s ready. 


had come out of the shack. 
glanced back, then over 
the plowed ficld and through the long 
grass of the meadow. The 
doubled in volume. Thunder sounded. 

They reached Main Street and hur- 
ried along the glistening pavement to 


rain re- 


where the touring car was standing in 
the office building. 
fter Charity. 


front of Marway 
ducked into the hallway a 
He glanced out. Fingy and O’Keefe 
were missing. 

He pointed — upstairs. Charity 
climbed the flights. She knocked on 
Tilt’s door. It was instantly opened by 
Eva, who threw her arms around the 





old woman and began to sob. 
Marway glanced over their shoulders. 
Tilt 
newspaper which Fingy had brought to 
them. The 
They locked with the detective’s. 
“Tt’s all off!” said Tilt. “The gov- 


and O’Keefe were examining a 


lawyer lifted his eyes. 


ernor has gone to Boston. He left 
this morning. We can never get in 
touch with him in time to save An 
drew.” 


asked Marway. 
the Brunswick [Eve- 
left 


“Tiow do you know ?” 
“Here it is in 1 
ning News: ‘Governor Blanchard 
Harrisburg at an early hour this morn- 
ing. He expects to spend two weeks 
in Boston and Pittsfield, Mass.’ ”’ 
about the. lieutenant 


“How 
ernor?”’ 


gov- 
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“He’s a strong advocate of capital 
punishment. There’s no use taking our 
plea to him.” 

Marway laid his hand on Eva Knight’s 
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lin’ to himself as if he was talkin’ to 
somebody inside him.” 
Eva stared at Marway dully. 
“Charity’s right,” she whispered, 





arm, “Don’t worry,” he said. “Brace ‘“Doesn’t everything prove what I told 
up! I’m going to take the law in my you yesterday noon about him? T do 


own hands. Andrew isn’t guilty. I’ve 

got a right to checkmate injustice.” 
“Scarvan’s a devil!” exclaimed Char- 

ity. “Many a time I’ve seen him chuck- 


believe that the devil took his soul when 
he crossed that bridge over the sacred 
river in India. Some sinister power is 
aiding him.” 

To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, August 19th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for another installment of this serial 





SILENCE IS COSTLY TO THIEF 


NLESS he consents to betray his pals and reveal to the court the names of 
his three accomplices, Alfred C. Pulvis, twenty-four years old, who has 
been convicted of grand larceny in the first degree and sentenced by Judge MclIn- 
tyre, in New York, to ten years in Sing Sing prison, will have to serve an additional 
term of equal length. 

Pulvis, it is claimed, is the leader of a band of truck thieves who operated 
for some time without being apprehended. Last September four trucks carrying 
furs for a New York firm were driven by Pulvis and his gang of thieves to the 
Grand Central Station. There they mysteriously disappeared, and no trace has 
ever been found of them. 

Later Pulvis was arrested, but the identities of the other men were not 
discovered. The convicted leader has steadfastly declared that he does not know 
who his associates in crime were, but the court does not believe him. Unless he 
consents to furnish information against them he will, it is said, be given a second 
sentence of ten years for larceny in the second degree. 





FAMILY TOOK PRIDE IN CRIME 

WHEN public hangings were the rule in England, Tom Sale, a murderer, 

ascended the scaffold to pay the penalty for his crime before an enormous 
crowd of people. This was in 1849. Among the witnesses of his death were 
his mother and his brother, who seemed to take pride in the fact that the con- 
demned man no emotion about his Indeed, when the trapdoor 
beneath Sale’s feet was sprung, his mother exclaimed, “Bravo! I knew he would 
die game.” After the execution his relatives went to a public house and rounded 


showed fate. 


out the day by drinking intoxicants to the limit of their capacity. 

Tom Sale’s brothers were not deterred by the punishment meted out to him. 
Far from giving up their lawless ways, one who had been released from prison 
only a few days before the execution committed a 
and was sentenced to transportation from the country. 
into conflict with the law and was transported 


robbery a few weeks later 
Another brother also came 
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E are telling you of this, one of our most recent and remarkable finds, 
not by way of bragging, but simply to show you that because of its 
wide distribution and because it is read by such a vast number of persons 

in all walks of life, the Detective Story MAGAziNe offers, absolutely free of 

charge, through its Missing Department, an unequaled opportunity to all those 
who wish to get in touch with missing relatives, friends, heirs, et cetera. 

There came to us a request from a Mr. Moulton, of Adelade, South Australia, 
that we insert in the columns of our Missing Department the following notice. 

Of course we did so. Here it is: 


OULTON, JACK, who left England for 








Canada with his wife Alice (nee Rawlings) 
in 1907, and has been heard of since. LIfe 
served in the R Engineers. His brother is 
anxious to find . Please communicate with 
the Missing Department, in care of this maga- 
zine, 


In reply to this notice there came a letter from Jack Moulton. We are 
printing it below, and no comment is necessary on our part by way of explaining 
how Jack Moulion, not having been*heard from by his brother in twelve years, 
is traced from England to Canada, back to England, and now is found living 
in Australia, perhaps not at a very great distance from the brother who has been 
so anxiously searching for him. ‘This is the letter: 

Dear BrotHer: I came across your ad in Detective Story MAGAZINE quite by accident. 
Happening to pick up the magazine one day, I was surprised to find my name, and am writing 
and hope you are in the best of health and have had the best of luck. I am just back from 
England, where I have been sent by the government on munition work for the last couple 
of years. I have been out here for about eight years, and like it better than Canada, as it 
is not so cold in the winter. I shall be very pleased to hear from you, and regret having 
lost your address and have not written to you, but hope to make up the deficiency in the 
future. So hoping to hear from you and hoping that you are in the best of health and 
getting on all right, I will remain your affectionate brother, Jack Moutton. 

Birralee, Oxford Street, Petersham, Sydney, Australia. 

\lice is in the best of health and sends her love. 

Adele Luehrmann, well known to you as the author of “The Girl in the 
Squirrel Cap,” which ran in serial form in this magazine, “The Curious Case of 
Marie Dupont,” “The Other Brown,” et cetera, contributes the novelette which 
leads the next issue. You will find that in 


A SHOT THAT WENT HOME 


By ADELE LUEHRMANN 


this gifted writer has accomplished the most difficult feat of holding your ab- 
sorbed interest by writing a story about the doings of a group of young people, 
whose acts can in no way be called sensational, yet whose every move, as narrated 
by Miss Luehrmann, will be followed with compelling and undivided attention. 
In addition to strong installments of the serials now running, “Dope,” by 
Sax Rohmer, and “The Phantom Alibi,” by Henry Leverage, there will be short 
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stories by Ernest M. Poate, Jim Egan, Harold de Polo, J. B. Harris-Burland, 
and Herman Landon. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your} 
Office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out) 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 
vealed. 


L. Dispern.—Thank you for your words of appreciation. The specimen 
which you now inclose shows a nature which is a very weak one, although the 
disposition is to be sincere and fairly ambitious. You will note the uncertainty 
of the strokes if you will examine them under a magnifying glass. Also note 
the absence of freedom and power in the horizontal lines. People of this type 
are nearly always the victims of circumstances and environment. If both are 
encouraging, then the development of the character is good. Your own hand- 
writing shows exactly the opposite type. Your long, dashing ¢ bars and the 
outward sweep of your strokes testify to your impatience with obstacles, while 
other indications point to you as impulsive, but mentally cool. As you are em- 
ployed as a detective, you must be making fairly good at it, but I can tell you 
now, although I am no prophet, that you will not continue to be one. It is not 
your best line. 

EArt CHANDLER.—No, I don’t think you ought to be a detective. It is 
true that you have some of the qualities of mind which would help you in such 
work, but your capacity to act even against the judgment of those around you 
is not suflicient. On the other hand, your innate interest in machinery and your 
very marked inventiveness would all help you as an electrician. And there is 
so much to learn, too, in that business. I mean, you can go on from year to year, 
learning more intricate branches, until you have very interesting work and com- 
mand a high salary. You have been trying mere mechanical work, haven’t you? 
That’s the reason you could not seem to get suited. Your wife’s writing shows 
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good nature, love of pleasure, an innately happy disposition, and a tendency to 
live without much thought for the future, provided that she is happy in the 
present. 

W. G. Mircnevtt.—Your handwriting shows a nature which is introspective, 
stubborn, self-centered, cautious, and reflective. You have the kind of person- 
ality which is not assertive in manner, but which is discovered to be very much 
so by any one who undertakes to oppose you. People of your type do well 
in work requiring the analytical, careful, and thoroughly exact mind. 


H. E. S.—That strong underscore to your signature shows me that you 
would make a success of almost anything that you attempted, and while I think 
that you are partially fitted to be a traveling salesman, | feel sure that it does 
not satisfy your ambitions. You have that rare quality—executive ability. Now, 
as you know, there are many positions in large firms, paying high salaries, which 
demand just that quality. There are many good correspondence schools who 


specialize in developing such men as you. Take a hint! 


E. VAN Riper.—You possess an exceptionally well-balanced mind, and let 
me assure you that that is as rare as talent for any art. If you are wise you will 
go right into a business career. Begin at the bottom, but keep your eye on the 
top. Ina word, I believe that you could be successful, even in running a business 
of your own, in the course of time. 

CHARLIE.—You seem to have quite a list of complaints, don’t you? The 
people who write me comprise quite a number, Charlie. I’d like to say a great 
deal more lots of times, but the editor won’t let me. And I know that I give 
more of a reading to some than to others in length. 1f you had my job you 
would know that sometimes the simplest thing takes longer to say than the most 
profound. Some characters, again, are intricate; a word or two will not describe 
them; but often those to whom brief, exact words will apply are fully as inter- 
esting. Of course you can write me again, and I’m not mad at all. There is 
no limit to the number of ‘times a reader of this magazine may write me, if it 
is felt that I can be of service. 


XXXX4567.—You are certainly one of the most impulsive people whose 
writing I ever examined. Good impulses, too, but I don’t see how you ever get 
any work done. You need to set yourself to cultivating your mind. Arrange 
to study something which will take up your superfluous energy. You are affec- 
tionate and warm-hearted, too generous for your own good, and far too sensitive. 


Wm. J. Ennis.—If you have few friends it is surely because you do not 
encourage them. A man who likes his work, and in his spare time goes home 
to read, and otherwise is fond of walking through the woods and hunting and 
fishing! One of these days, my dear sir, I’m going to drop off at your town just 
for the pleasure of shaking your hand, even if, as you say, you are bashful! 
But why be bashful? <A person with your pleasant tendencies and with that 
quiet good nature which peeps out of ey 


e 
have a host of friends. All the advice I have to give you is that you go right 


ry stroke your pen makes ought to 
on with your extraordinary life. You don’t think it’s that, do you? But if 
you knew how few quiet, sensible, contented people wrote me you'd realize that 
you are one in a thousand. 
H. W. S.—Complex? 


Well, I should say so! Hot tempered, but able to 
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act coolly when your interest demands it; impatient of ordinary life, greedy of 
pleasure—not the ordinary kind, either; fond of money, too, but not unless it 
comes in large amounts. Capable of passionate affection, but not drawn to many 
people ; tendencies toward art and literature, with a lawyer’s mind-—oh, my, yes, 
just a little complexity! 


G. H.—No wonder you are not satisfied with working in a mill. You belong 
to that roving, adventurous class of people who are the least suited of any for 
a mechanical job, It’s a wonder you have stood it so long. Why not enter the 
army or navy? 


SE 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON I. 
A STUDY of human nature should precede or accompany the study of 


graphology. For unless we know something of the action of one 

emotion upon another we shall be unable to apply the knowledge which 
we glean from specimens of writing. In taking up a specimen, therefore, we 
must classify it somewhat after the fashion in which we identify the people whom 
we pass on the street. This one looks slovenly, that one is too prim, this one 
looks intelligent, that fellow is evidently half-witted, and so on. To do this 
with writing is, indeed, somewhat difficult, but practice will soon teach the 
student to make these broad classifications. 

For instance, extreme neatness, carried to excess, will be shown in writing 
as in the person. You all know that bank clerk who writes so carefully, who 
spaces so evenly, who is so methodical in his writing—and you know that he is 
the same in person. He ties his ties just so! He is never half a minute late 
at work. Do you think that this is all true of him merely because he is a bank 
clerk? Not at all. He is a bank clerk because he is so! That is, if he is a 
successful bank clerk. For men are not really made by their callings. They 
flow toward the channel where sets the tides of their inclinations. 

Therefore, in looking at a specimen of writing, with a view to examining it 
professionally, begin with the basic things—the kind of paper used, the appear- 
ance of the writing, whether odd-colored ink is preferred, how the missive is 
worded. These deductions people instinctively make, without knowing that they 
are thereby starting on the real study of writing. Learn to associate modest 
paper of a fine quality, black ink, and an envelope of ordinary size with quiet 
and modest people. Do not forget, on ihe other hand, that the moment you 
get among the arts, colored ink, eccentric shapes of envelopes, and obtrusive 


paper may be expected. 
After estimating, as much as your experience of life will allow you, these 
general marks of a specimen, begin the process of blocking out your observation 
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still further by observing this one thing: Are the letter formations commonplace 


os A i. 


tfoce Ce a 


Vi. ; iF wus 
—feoutlerd ed rm 4 


A-—-Oommonplace, 


or unusual? 


itt titeed « 


B—Individual 


If commonplace, you may have a saint to decipher, but it is a sure thing that 
you have no genius, If the letter formations are unusual, you may well have 
a genius. 

As announced in last week’s issue, the lessons on How to Read Character in 
Handwriting will appear from time to time. Lesson II will discuss “The Meaning of 
Margins.” 


a 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 

Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA=- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 





Pickpockets 


S a general rule, people who have never been robbed by a pickpocket be- 
: : : : , 1 1 fist ; 
lieve that they enjoy a certain immunity frem -such depredations and 
flatter themselves that it is owning to their own superior cleverness and 





watchfulness that they have hitherto escaped. but experience tells us that even 


those most on their guard suffer 


It is never safe to get into a crowd in New York or 





at tinres from the operations of pickpockets. 


any large city; that is, if 
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you have anything valuable in your pockets, for a crowd is the pickpocket’s 
opportunity. Thieves in this particular calling work in parties of from three 
to five usually. One of the crooks will tip a man’s hat as if by accident, while 
another josties him. The man, who ts afraid his hat will fall off, raises his hands 
to secure it. A third person pushes him, and the fourth pickpocket, called “the 
wire,” takes the watch or the pocketbook. Prior to all this, the man to be robbed 
has been carefully looked over, and the way his watch is secured or the location 
of his wallet has been determined. If the waliet is in a deep pocket in his trousers 
two hands may be used by the pickpocket, one to lift or press the wallet upward, 
and two fingers of the other hand to extract the treasure. A wallet put in a pistol 
pocket is readily lifted in a crowd. When a watch is to be taken the thief, with 
his thumb and forefinger, forces the ring of the watch open, which disconnects 
the chain, and as this springs readily the timepiece is easily removed. The old- 
fashioned way of keeping the watch and chain in the fob pocket is the safest, 
for then nothing is exposed. The best place to keep money is in a pocket inside 
of the vest, which should be secured by a button. Then when the vest is fastened 
up, it is very difficult for a pickpocket to get at the money. Nevertheless, I have 
known wallets to be taken when placed inside vest pockets. There is but one 
rule for those who venture into a crowd, and this is to leave watch, money, and 
all valuables at home and never to carry more than some small change. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
WITNESSES, 

A. H. C.—If your witnesses do not appear call the attention of the district 
attorney or of the court to their absence, and suggest that the case be adjourned 
to a sufficient time to enable you to produce them. Request that subpoenas be issued 
for the absent witnesses. 

OBSERVATION. 

M. P. C.—Study people about you, their habits, ways, walk, speech, and 
character. Learn to memorize color of hair and eyes, manner of dress. 
ARRESTS. 

Macx.—A peace officer may arrest any person whom he sees committing 
a misdemeanor. And he may arrest any one who has committed a felony, even 
though he does not see the felony committed. A private person has almost the 
same power as a peace officer, except that he must deliver his prisoner to the 
first peace officer he meets or arraign the prisoner immediately before a magis- 
trate. A private person cannot arrest another upon a warrant, but he must help 
a peace officer to execute a warrant if required. He must also help a peace officer 
who is making an arrest without a warrant. 

AUTIIORITY. 

W. M. N.—When arresting a person without a warrant the officer must 
state his authority and inform the person of the cause of his arrest, except when 
the one taken into custody is engaged in the actual commission of a crime or is 
pursued immediately after an escape. 


DISCIPLINE. 
CoroneL X.—A prisoner in a police station has not been convicted of a 
crime, but is only being detained pending trial in a court. He is not placed 
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under any discipline beyond that required in the interests of orderliness, decency, 
and safety. The prisoner in a penitentiary has been convicted of a crime and 
is in the prison as a punishment. Such prisoner is kept under strict discipline. 
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TRAINING, 

A. B.—A good preliminary training is to become a newspaper reporter, con- 
stable, watchman, or policeman. 

BURGLARY. 

M. P. R—Burglary is to break into and enter a building with the intention 
of committing a crime therein. The term burglary is subdivided into three de- 
grees. A person found guilty of the first degree is liable to not less than ten 
years’ imprisonment, and may be imprisoned for life. When a burglar is armed 
and breaks in at night, it is a first-degee offense. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


It would be difficult to enumerate all of the uses to which cryptography has 
been put. Ii times of war it has served to conceal messages exchanged between 
governments and their armies in the field, or governments and their secret agents ; 
in times of peace governments have used it to transmit messages to their diplo- 
matic agents in foreign countries, and for a score of other things. Business 
houses have employed cryptography to communicate information to their repre- 
sentatives and to allied houses—information they would sacrifice huge sums of 
money to keep from rival houses and the general public. Newspapers have used 
cryptography when their reporters had landed a “scoop,” to keep the story from 
those sheets whose staff men were not fortunate enough to be on hand when the 
good story broke. Criminal organizations have kept in touch with affairs of the 
underworld in all corners of the globe by means of carefully devised secret codes 
and cryptic writing. In almost every walk of life some use has been made of 
cryptography. 

Of all the ways in which cryptography has been employed one of the most 
unique is explained in the following letter: 

Dear Epitor: The young men in our sect at high school have organized a club to study 
detective work and kindred subjects, and they have elected me chief. There are ten of us 
in the club, and we intend to spend a lot of our spare time in iuteresting and profitable study. 

At our last meeting it was proposed that we have some secret means of communicating 
with one another. No club of our sort is complete without a code that will enable us to 
hold secret communications, so I am writing to ask if you will let me have one or two code 
systems that you think will suit our needs 

Thanking you in advance, and wishing all success to Detective Story MaAcazineg, I am, 
yours truly, SipNEY HANDLER. 


New York, N. Y 

I sent Mr. Handler three code systems that seemed to be what his club was 
looking for. Two of them have appeared as weekly problems in past issues of 
Detective Story Macazine. In slecting them I had two outstanding features 
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to look out for: First, that the code would be as baffling to any one unfamiliar 
with it as any cryptic system cou!d be; and, second, that the code should be 
simple enough to be carried in mind. 

This week’s problem is to decipher a message written in the third of the sys- 
tems I sent Mr. Handler. It is contained in the cipher that follows. The answer 
to it is a message that should give a great amount of encouragement to cipher en- 
thusiasts; it is an extract from “The Goid Bug,” by Edgar Allan Poe. Try your 
hand at it, and put your solution away in your desk or library table till next Tues- 
day ; then compare it with the solution and key you will find in next Tuesday’s 
issue, 

Here’s the cipher: 

Js nbz xfkk af cpvasfe xgfsgfq gyvnbm jmhfmvjsz dbm dpmtsqvds bm 
fmjhnb pe sgf ljme xgjdg gyvnbm jmhfmvyjsz nbz mps az oqpofq bookjdbsjpm 


qftpkuf. 


Is this your answer to the anagram problem in last Tuesday’s issue? 

“I’m out of stir. No trace of Mourey’s Dare-devils at old hangout. Where 
is the old crowd? Henry Rusling.” 

Inspector Steele solved the problem in thirty-six minutes. How long did 


& 


ALARM CLOCK AS BURGLAR ALARM 
N the last analysis it was probably because the burglar who figures in this 
adventure lacked imagination that he came to grief. No doubt it never oc- 
curred to him that a man has to get up as early as four a. m. to go to work, 
That, in his opinion, is an hour at which all law-abiding citizens should be asleep 


it take you? 


in bed. 

The burglar’s victim, John Bolasch, of South First Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, is obliged, because of the duties of his position, to arise at the above-men- 
tioned hour, In order to insure a prompt awakening he keeps an alarm clock at 
his bedside. He is also in the habit of placing there his wallet, containing money 
for his current expenses. 

As alarm clocks nowadays are valuable and not to be despised or regarded 
lightly, Mr. Bolasch’s burglarious visitor took not only the wallet, but also the 
alarm clock, thrusting the latter into a hip pocket. It was very close to four 
o’clock then—so close, in fact, that when the thief stepped out on the fire escape 
the alarm went off. A policeman heard the sound, and, looking up, saw a man 
frantically tugging at something in his hip pocket. Suspecting an attempt at gun 
play, the officer drew his own weapon, and, mounting the iron ladder, pursued 
the burglar to the roof, while the alarm, being of the intermittent variety, sounded 
again and again. 

On cornering his quarry the patrolman learned what the man was carrying 
in his hip pocket. There were explanations and an arrest—which probably would 
not have happened at all if Mr. Burglar had been endowed with imagination 
enough to think that the alarm might be set for four a. m. 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. © 


post-office address, 


for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 


gram, asking for money “to get home,” 


et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


SHEP. Is twenty-one years old, 
about six feet tall. When last 
heard from he was in France with the A. E. F. 
Member of the SO7th Regiment, Company. I). 
His brother desires news of him, and is anxious 
to know whether he is dead or alive. Any in- 
formation about him will be thankfully received. 
SoL Braprorb, Freeport, Pennsylvania. 


RADFORD, 


colored, 


ERLAND, ROCH. Frenchman, height about 

five feet. five inches. Very dark. When 
last heard of was traveling. He has relatives 
in Montreal or Quebec, seis: It is carnestly 
desired to learn his present whereabouts, and 


any assistance given will be gratefully appre- 
ciated. DELPHINE FERLAND, Box 75, Celoron, 
New York. 

HENRY. He is now about forty- 


Bare ALL, 


one years old, five feet six inches tall, with 


light complexion and blue eyes. Was last heard 
from in 1908 somewhere near Newman, Stanis- 
laus County, California. His two sisters, Mary 
and Ilsie, pT his uncle, are very anxious to 
hear from him. Address ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
U. S. retired, 2515 East Fifteenth Street, 


East Oakland, California. 
K AIZER, BAZEL F. Was last heard of in 
North Bend, Oregon, in 1915 EDMOND 
ERNEST ee Jast heard from in Phocnix, 
Arizona, in 1913 THEODORE A. KAIZER, 
who, when last ‘he ard of, was in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. ‘Their LILY would like 
to hear from them through this magazine. 


Ble iLEY, ARTHUR, son of Melvin Bigley, 
nowy rly of Wesleysville, Pennsylvania. His 


sister 





wife rted from him about twelve F ayo, 
taking with her their three children. [lis daugh 
ter Mary is anxious to find him, and will be 


grateful to any one who can assist her in doing 
so. Any information sent to this magazine will 
be forwarded to her. 


OORE, W. ¥%. nicknamed BUSTER and 

JACK, who formerly lived in Dallas, T ; 

and was chauffeur of a taxicab in Wichita Falls, 

Texas, in the spring of 1914. His baby girl is 

five years old and wants to see her daddy. Write 
Missing Department. 











Your sister Ruth wants 
Mrs. RUTH RALEIGH, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ATISINS, DELLA. 
to hear from you. 
553 West Seventh Street, 


B ANKS, BESSIRE., formerly of Attorney Street, 
ew York C ity. An old friend would be glad 
to aeae your address. Please send it to L. K., 


care of this magazine. 


M cPoNnacn, JAMES. Plumber, formerly of 
‘ 135 Washington Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Supposed to have enlisted in the Na- 
tional Army during the late war. Address COUSIN 
Tom, care of this magazine. 


CARPENTER, J. AUBREY. Was a student at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and left his 
home last Christmas. He is twenty-one years 


old, five feet six inches tall, weighs one hundred 
and forty pounds, and has black hair and brown 
eye When last heard of it was said that, he 


hi id “married and was on his way to Canada, An 
information as to his whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his cousin, ALBERT HaALn, care of this 
magazine. 


Gov. MRS. L. H., whose last known address 

was Boaz, Alabama. Her husband is dead, 
und I have intormation concerning him that will 
interest her and her daughter Ruby. Any one 
knowing her present address please write to me. 
BILLY EDWARDS, Box 26, Mass Point, Mississippi. 


M AY, J. HENRY, upholsterer, is about fifty-six 
ears old, five feet six inches tall, ratber 

stout, ‘and weighs about one hundred and sixty 
pounds. He was last heard of at Freeport, II- 
1893. lis father 








linois, in died a short time 
ago, and his last words were about Henry. If 
any reader of this ma i can help me to find 
him, the favor will be greatly appreciated. FRANK 


518 Brown Street, 


C. ay, Galena, Illinois. 

Br LL, C., who was in Fresno, California, 
cktes “seven years ago as balloonist in an 
usement park, ‘and » was known to his friends 

as “Brownie. Information also wanted of 


BULL, who was _in Elmhurst, Oak- 
same time. Please write to J. 
Srory MAGAZINE. 


CHARLES F. 
land, about the 
IF. S., care of DETECTIVE 


’ 
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MY BROTHER was born on the 5th of No- 

vember, 1891, and was placed in an orphan- 
age when he was one month old. Krom there 
he was adopted by a family whose name I do 
not know, and was brought up in the belief that 
he was their own son. He is probably short 
and chunky, with black hair and blue eyes, 
and may have mechanical and musical talent. 
Any person knowing of a young man who an- 
swers this description, and whose birth date is 
the same,, will confer a great vor by address- 


ing “FRAtER,” care of this magazine. 


tAITH CARTER. She is about 

old, and was last heard of in Everett, Wash- 
ington. A friend has important news for her, 
and begs her to send her address to this maga- 
zine. 





OUNG, JOSEPH, who left Chicago in 1917. 
fis mother died January 27, 1919. His sis- 
Mattie and Ida, and his father are anxious 
to hear from him, and will be glad of any in- 
formation that will help them to find him. His 
father is still at Zachary, Louisiana, Box 21. 
Mrs. IDA Hares, 4721 Langley Avenue, Chicago, 
lilinois. 


ters, 


JOHN. 





OWCAN, or McCANN, When last 
heard of he w in Carbonell, Illinois, 
working for the Standard Oil Company IIe is 





asked to write to his friend, K. G. FUL TON, 70S 
South Main Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
CL ARK, GILBERT I. heard of eleven 





years ago, when he s St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, neoln, Nebraska. IIe is requested 
to send his address to this magazine Any in- 
formation that will lead to, his resent where- 





abouts will be greatly 


Si IWELL, MISS LUCY. 
Brockton 


appreciated. 


Formerly of Waltham 


or Massachusetts. Any one know- 
ing where she may be found will do a kindness 
by communicating with Mrs, BEULAH JUDD, 2 


Eaton East Orange, 


Bere HER, WATSON ROBERT. Is 
as ARMSTRONG. 


Place, New Jersey. 


also known 


His father and brother 
are both dead. His sister is very lonesome for him 
and will be grateful to any one who will assist 
her in finding him. Miss GrorGiA ARMSTRONG, 


care of this magazine, 


SSE! LL. Information wanted of a baby boy who 
s adopted by a family named Snell in 1900, 





in Attlebo ro, assachusetts. Any news of him 
will be received with grateful appreciation by 
ANXIOUS RELATIVE, care Of DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE, 


DODGE, ALBERT F. He is part Indian, and 
a mechanic by trad His daughter would 
one knowing his where- 
heard of at Coffeeville, 
ALONE, this magazine. 


like to hear from any 
abouts, He was last 
kansas, in 1908, 


WRIGHT, FRED B., who is tall, 

and light-blue eyes. Name is tattooed on 
arm. Was last heard of at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
in 1917. He is a carpenter. Any news of him 
will be gratefully reccived by his niece. Address 
ALONE, DETECTIVE SroryY MAGAZINE. 





has dark hair 





NNIS, S. W., a sign painter, about fifty years 
old, five feet six inches tall, blue eyes, 
Slightly bald. Any one knowing his present ad- 
dress please communicate with J. H. STEEb, 
Eleventh Street, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Cia ASE, 


September 
wi rhe a to 





ee E, 


» 


born in Gill, Massachusetts, 
182 His children or grand- 


children are share his estate, Ad- 
M. 


dress W C,, Box 29, Hackensack, N. J. 
ULIUS. Since you went away mother has 
been ill in the hospital for two weeks. Please 
write to relieve her worry. Your civil-service pa- 


pers are here, this 


magazine, 


Jon, Missing Department, 


fifteen years 
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RTAGO, MICHAEL, He was last heard from 
at Blaine, Washington, between 1891 and 
1894, when he wrote that his wife and chilq 
had died, and that he was going to sell his 
home and go to the Klondyke. He was between 
eighteen and twenty-one years old at the time 
of his disappearance, of slender build, with 
brown hair and ey His brothers and sisters 
are very anxious to get pews of bim. Any one 
knowing of his present whereabouts please write 
to his brother, JouN Orraco, 565 Michigan 
Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan, 
Das ae JAMES, of St. Minn sota, who 
left there about fifteen yee y hen 
last heard of he was serving as cook on a boat 
going to Japan. He is now about fifty years 
old. Any information about him will be greatly 
appreciated by his son Roy, care of this maga- 
zine, 
po. LEN, JAMES, twenty-five years old, height 
five feet seven inches, black hair, brown 
eyes, occupation machinist. Left a wife and 
three children in Bridgeport, March 1, 1919, 
Lived at various times in Meriden and Torring- 
ton, Connecticut, and has worked as a bell boy 
in a hotel, also as a bartender. Any one know- 
ing the whereabouts of this man please notify 
WILLIAM E,. Burton, Health and Charities 
Building, Washington and Madison Avenues, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


H0trza pple or MEYER, MISS, daughter of 
Anne 


and Peter Meyer. Was living near 
Lindenhurst, Long Island, in 1901. Her brother, 
who is in the United States army, desires very 
much to hear from her, and will be most grateful 


to any one who will help him to get in touch with 
her. Joserm A. Meyer, 909 Louisiana Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


G"- sEDHILL, PAUL, formerly of New 

Connecticut, and a graduate of the Nathan 
Hale Grammar School, is asked to send his ad- 
dress to this department. An old friend, who 
has been on active service abroad, would very 
much like to hear from him and renew the old 
acquaintance. 


London, 


JOUN N., at 1120 B 
who has 


ht by his 


Seul 8, J who used to live 

Street, Centralia, W:< ashington, and 
not been heard from since 1913, is soug 
sister, who will greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion that will help her to find him. Mrs. §. 
ScuHiMMEL, 1503 Boulevard Street, North, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


ROWN.—Information wanted as to the where- 
abouts of the relatives of ISABEL and 
WILLIE BROWN, who were placed in the Cold- 
‘r, Michigan, State Home about 1890.  Fa- 
S name supposed to be Fred A. Brown. 
Mother’s name Mary. It is thought they lived 
in Berrian County, Michigan, at that time. If 
any ohe knows where they are now living, they 
will do a favor by writing to ISABEL 
BrRowN, Box 095, San Diego, California. 


MONTE AY, 


ROBERT He went to see his sis- 





ter at Omaha, Nebraska, some years 4go, 
when she was living with a family named Howe, 
by whom she had been adopted. She is now 
about twenty years old, and is married. Having 
lost all trace of her relatives she would be glad 
of any information that would lead to a re 
union with them. Mrs. JAMES Davis, R. F. D. 7, 


Beatrice, Nebraska. 














HERN, EDWARD. gjorn at White Ga 

( ‘ounty Cork, Treland, about sixty-nine years 
ago. lle ame to America about forty-eight 
years ago. His brother, who is quite well and 
jin comfortable circumstances, will be grateful 
to any one who will let bim know where he is 
now living, and help him to get in touch with 
him. Address PaTrick 1ERN, Sr., 53 


J. AE 
Aughrim Street North, Circular Road, Dublin, 


Ireland. 
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TR™M PEARL, EARL, HAZEL, AND LEE, 
who were last heard of in Antlers, Okla- 
twenty-five years ago. A long-lost 
son wishes to find them. Send 
care of Missing Depart- 


homa, about 
prother and 
communications to B., 
ment. 


SKINNER, FRANK, who left his home in Boston 
Mills, Ohio, on July 9, 1918, to go to Rich- 
field, Ohio, to have his hair cut, and has not 
been —_ since. May have been drafted into the 
army. His mother, who is seventy-four years 
old, is ill from worrying about him, and it would 
be a great kindness to send her news of him. 
He is five feet eight inches in height, has black 
hair and black eyes, and a dark complexion, Is 
twenty-five years old, and when he left home 
wore a dark-brown coat, blue trousers, and a 
soft black hat. Write his sister, Mrs. MAryY 
Doctor, 216 East North Street, Akron, Ohio, 


ALLS, EDGAR, who was last seen in St. 

Petersburg, Florida, in 1912, and last heard 

from in New Richmond, Indiana, in 1915. Write 

to your old St. Petersburg friend, ED VAN VLIET, 
at the same address. 





ILL, JOSEPH F., whose home was in Scran- 
ton or Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, He 


was in training at Camp Upton, New York, and 
is supposed to have gone overseas with the Forty- 


second Division. The advertiser says that a good 
position awaits Mr. Gill, if he will write his 
friend, R. M. MITCHELL, Box 288, Lake Charles, 


Louisiana. 
URNER, HARRY, fourteen years old. Your 
friend, DicK ALEXANDER, of 730 Seventh 
Street, San Diego, California, wants to hear 


from you. 


ILLER, MRS 
SPRAGUE, and 


FLORENCE ere. 
WILEEELMINA HEL/ 
LENA MILLER, who, when last heard of, oa 
living on Madison Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
in 1902 or 1903. Any one giving information that 
will lead to their present address will do a great 
favor by writing to MAYBELLE Spracvusg, P. O. Box 

556, Louisville, Kentucky. 


ORNIN, RUFUS IF’.—Any one knowing the 
whereabouts of this man will confer a great 
favor to his old friend, J. BANKS, by com- 
municating with the Missing Department. 
knowing the address of 


NY reader present 





MRS. RUFUS WALTER and her two chil- 
dren, DORIS and JACK, please communicate 
with Mrs. Walters’ sister, ALICE C 211 
Maple Avenue, South San Francisco, California. 





gg OY wanted of the whereabouts of 
MR& PEARL E. LATZEL and SALLY 
LILIENTHAL 4 Who were last heard from at 
Gary, Indiana. Mr. Lilienthal is a mechanic, but 
was formerly employed on the steamer Penn Oil. 


Any information about them will be appreciated 
by their brother, HERMAN LILIENTHAL, 34 of 
N. D. Hecht, 528 West One Hundred and ' rty- 


sixth Street, New 
R: AINES, , WESLEY, who is about fourteen years 

of », and whose name was changed since 
his adoption to Everett Sharp. He was iast heard 
of in Wellton, Arizona, in Febr Dif P! 


York City. 








send uny s of him to his broth« r, CLARENCE 
Rh. RAINES, 531 South Lincoln Loulevard, Cen- 
tralia, Illinois. 
W. W. WILSON. Last heard of in. Raci 

. “a 





write P. O. Box 4 


Wisconsin. Please Ze 
your 


Tennessee, and 
Michigan, 


Jacksonville, 
old pal in Flint, 


plan to meet 








CAN any sader furnish information of the 
prese ont oo reabouts of MAUDE M. HANEY, 
whose address in 1896 s 45 Pemoroke Street, 


The advertiser, J. 
Address 
Kentucky. 


rio, Cana 


oronto, 





him 


a? 
news for her. 
Henderson, 


oLL, has 
Powell Street, 








Headquarters Chat 
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the where- 
abouts of the brother of Miss Godfrey. 
He is about five feet three inches in height, has 
blue eyes, and fair complexion. Is over twenty- 
years old, 


ANTED—Information regarding 








one and is believed to be somewhere 
in Canada. Address MISS GODFREY, in care of 
Miss Gertrude Bennett, 312 Sorauren Avenue, 





Toronto, Canada. 
regard to the whereabouts 
SLATER, who is_ believed 
Western States, will be ap- 
SLATER, of Tupper Lake, 


ANY information in 
of MR. SAM G. 
to be in one of the 
preciated by WARREN J, 
New York, 


KNUDSEN, RICHARD EMIL, a Dane, about 

twenty-nine years old, five feet three and a 
half inches in height, weighing one hundred and 
forty pounds, has biond hair, blue eyes, and was 
a sailor for eleven years. From 1917 to 1918 he 
worked as a farmhand at Elgin and Homewood, 
IiJinois, and was last heard from in September, 
1918, when he was working on a Northern Pacific 
Railroad bridge, near Denver. He is known to 





his friends as Emil or, sometimes, ‘‘Shorty.” His 
friend CHARLEY has good news for him, Ad- 
dress Charley at 118 West Bridge Street, Elyria, 


Obio. 


WANTE )D—Information of the whereabouts of 
EXILDA FORTIN, who has not been heard 
from in fifty-two years. She lived in 
Canada, HIler sister, Mrs. MALVIN A. 
DAUPHIRAIS, ‘ Washington Street, 
ficld, Massachusetts, would be very 
ceive news of her. 


Quebec, 
ForRTIN 
Green- 
glad to re- 





AXY one knowing the present address of JOR 

. TONIK, nicknamed “Alabams who was 
last heard of while working in Chicago for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, please communicate 
with “Hospo Doc,” care of DETECTIVE Srory 
MAGAZINE. 


A®* 








pefeemath n regarding the whereabouts of 
N A. BIRD, or his relatives, would be 





gre # rele Me ob by the advertiser. Mr. 
bird was last heard from about 1914, when he 
was in Manchester, New Iampshire. Address 


L. J. B., care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
V ANTED—Information as to the whereabouts 

of MYRTLE and WILLIAM TURNER, who 
when last heard of were in an orphan home in 
Duquesne, Illinois. That was in 1910, Address 
PRIVATE JOHN HI. TURNER, Company K, Thirty- 
third Infantry, Camp Gaillard, Culebra, Panama 
Canal Zone, 


twenty-three, light hair, 
Christopher, 
write to 


aa AY, FORREST, age 

blue eyes, Last heard of in 
mother writes: ‘Please 
money left for you. I wish to 
give this to you in person.” Any one knowing 
of his whereabouts will confer a favor by writ 
ing to Mrs. J. S. IMLAY, care of DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE, 


lilineis. His 
me. There is 





()-- TON, STANLEY.—Reward of fifty dollars 
ish or Vic tory United States Note wil 
iid ‘to any party placing me in direct cor 
munication with my brother, Stanley Olton. 
hirty-four; height feet nine inches; 
eyes steel gray; stern countenance ; 
shouldered. traveled to the Western 
s of Canada. Ifas also done [risco, Salt 
City, New York, New Jersey, et cetera. I 
must go abroad in the very near future, and it is 
imperative that he correspond with this maga- 
I O. W. OLTON, 41 Court Street, 


©. or with me, 
ark, New Jersey. 





M ELIA, Er 2DGAR HOLMES, known as ED. 
MELI ast secn seven years ago, An 
old friend is’ vi anxious to hear from him. 
Any one knowing of his whereabouts will greatly 
oblige by writing to “OLD FRIEND,” care of this 
magazine, 
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OUNGES, 
tion for you in 
TREMBLAY. Letters 
New York, are returned to us, 
your present address. 


MISS HILDA.—We have informa- 
regard to MISS BE SSIE 
addressed to Syracu: 
Please send us 


STOCKER, ETHEL C., who was also known as 
iva Wilson. When last heard of she was 

Hamilton, Obio, in the early part of 1918. 

She is about twenty-three years old, of fair 

complexion, about five feet six inches tall, 

weighs one hundred and forty pounds, 

information that will lead to her pres 

abouts will be greatly appreciated. VDlease 

to Pau, VP. Srocker, 64 Barthel Street, Buffalo, 

New York. 


write 
want 


—Won’t you please 
things I 
eare of this magazine. 


YONS, GROVER W.- 
to me? There are 


cleared. A. E. B., 


ESLIE, 
LPs 


some 


GEORGE. Theatrical performer. 
last heard of in Connington, Ontario, 
with the Ernie Marke Stock Co., playing in “The 
Minister's Son.” Any information that will 
lead to his present whereabouts will be gratefully 
received by FRANK W. PorTTLe, Box 92, St. 
George, New Brunswick. 

SIUSSLI RAY «and Ot. formerly of Min- 
eral cits Ohio. ! ter Estella, who 

was separ ited from Rainy it eC fears age 

would like to hear from him. 

mother, MRS. NETTIE OTTO, Was 

heard of in Canton, Ohio, about two years 

ESTELLA, care of this magazine. 


bine MATHEWS ESTATE Will » a I 4 
who handled the John Mathews estate, of 
l New York, about the 3 3 
any one knowing hi 
e? The information 
iated and rewarded 


Valle Avenue, Wellston, Missouri. 


SAMPSON, or THOMPSON. HARRY, who iefi 
Coleman, Michigan, eighteen ago, is 
sought by his daughter, who was born in 1901, 
and is now living with her mother in Lansing, 
Michigan. Any one knowing his whereabouts 
will confer a great favor by communicating with 
her ELEANOR, care of DETECTIVE STorY MAGaA- 
ZINE. 


years 
1 


E,PWARDS, MRS. IDA, née BARNES. Was in 
Seattle about 1910. She is requested to 
her brother one. “infor mation concern 
be thankfu r ived. cS A 
care of this 

’, M., who went to Texas in 1883, 
ister in Spring Branch, Texas. d 
l friend, formerly of Indiana, on the 
bash. would like to hear from him. N., care 

DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINI 


and 
A 


FE! MER.—I am anxious to hear from you. I 
4 am sick. Please write to me. P., Missing 
Department. 


CINA, FRANK. a native of Naplk 
of medium height, with durk hair 
sometit ; known by the nai 

t family earnestly e1 

Mrs. FRANK LAN 

Atlantic City, New 


nation nted 
Newport, Munroe 
I thit t yea avo, oft relutis 

that’ piace. a sister named Elizabeth, 

and two stepbroth . William and Isaa There 

are communications importance to deliver to 

them. If any one at Newport knows of their 

present whereabouts, and will write, they will 

receive the grateful thanks of JOSEF DENNO, 
Lund, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Detective Story Magazine 


WiILBoU RNE, JOHN 


HENRY. Disappeare 
in the Civil War. WA 4 


He enlisted at Tarrant 

County, Texas, and was with the command of 

General G, T. Beauregard, at Corinth, Mississippi, 

wus supposed to be dead, but recently word 

geet received that he is living in South 

he is now seventy-six years 

His * is most anxious to reach him, 

and will apt inte any assistance given by the 

renders of Srory MAGAZINE. Tom J, 

WiILBOURNE, Capella, Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia. 


[ LAND, EARL ARTUUR, who was in the 211th 

Satta American Legion Canadian Regi- 
ment, ¢ vas sent to Calgary, Alberta, after his 
discharge a a year and a half ago. His 
family has not heard of him since. His brother 
John lost a leg in the war, and is now at home, 
liis mother is quite ill. * y all love him dearly 
and wish to have him at home so that they can 


all be together again. Mrs. ADA Lowey. care 
of th magazine 


Wirtzass 


WILLIAM, who w: married to 
icina London in Clearfield County, Penn- 
anteiiie: about twenty-two twenty-thi years 
ago, and who left Pennsylvania when his daughter 
was about e years old. He was told after- 
ward that » had died, but this was not true, 
is now m: arric d and would be very happy to 
from her father Any inform: — that 
lead to finding him will atefully 
reciated. ss HTANNAH, cart , Dareersan 
MAGAZINE. 


family “CHOW.”"—Itf 
your mother at the 
hen last at home, 

razine. 
ONES, CHARLIE. daug * Dot is very 
anxious to hear f i daddy, She 
does not know where h anc be most 
grateful to any one who will | ip her to find him, 


bot, care of Missing partment. 
DUDLEY, MAT. Your wife would like 
you. Ple: write to her in 


this magazine. Mi 


to hear 
care of 


R' NYAN, JOSEPH L. Ek about twenty 

years old, with ruddy complexion, blue S 
and brown hair. Is five feet six inches tall, 
weighs one hundred and forty pounds. He was 
last seen in Oklahoma in June, 1919 He is a 
wrestler, and may be performing with some ath- 
letie show. If any one who knows where he is 
should chance to s i they will do a great 
favor by writing HAR?TLEY, Beadler, 
Oklahoma. 


PHIL -Please write your old friends 
you remember zg 1 s we had 
Frisco and Daly “ity? . if, any one 
give inf wren arding 
ly appr 
Rentucky. Toast 
Eddy Str San 


was ‘last 
write to 
Irancisco, 


l 
N vnor 
ew port, 


rp Dyk, 340 


Calitiornia. 
pp UCeLe » WILLI AM A.—If yo are to get in 
with me you mi i this ad- 
Vi 


dress. VIOLET BUCKLI yanoke, 


gina, 


About 
hair, 
four 
forty 
to 
car- 


tl Southern P: ( in Cali- 
1907 to 1914 I een neaal 
inform ) meerning him will 

are matters of 

to communicate to him. WILLIAM M. 


ti 
W: E LLS, Kokomo, Indiana. 




















Have You Read a Copy 
of SMITH’S Magazine? 








Not a number goes to press these 
days that does not contain an aston- 
ishit g T ften ten or more— 
of the strongest and most stirring 
stories of the season. [Every one of 
these stories has been selected for its 
human interest and holding power 
or for its novelty, its bright comedy, 
its exciting romance, its absorbing 
mystery, its strong drama, or its vital 
theme. 


They are tales of men and women, 
their lives and their loves, showing 
generally the more sophisticated side 
of life, and no sex problem is dodged 
if it is human, genuine, and delicately 
handled. The artificial, the offen- 
sive, the crude, is barred. Every 
story must be based upon a theme— 
a problem—a situation of real and 
deep interest to women. We know 
that tastes differ, but we believe that 
no woman can read a copy of Smitii’s 
these days without finding so many 
stories of vital interest to herself that 
she wouldn’t have missed them for 
three times the price of the magazine. 








SMITH’S is on sale at the news 
stands on the Sth of every 
month. Ask your news dealer 
to reserve your copy. 





“Pm as Good a Man as Jim!” 


“They made him manager today, at a fine in- 
crease in salary. He’s the fourth man in the 
office to be promoted since January. And all 
were picked for the same reason—they had 
studied in spare time with the International 
Correspondence Schools and learned to do some 
one thing better than the rest of us. 


“T've thought it all out, Grace. I’m as good a man as any 
one ofthem. All I need is special training— and I’m going 
toget it. lf the I.C.S.can raise other men’s salaries it 
can raise mine. If it ean bring a better home with more 
comforts to Jim and his family it can doit for us. See this 
coupon? It means my start toward a better job and I'm 
going to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
homes because they let the International Correspondence 
Schools prepare them in spare hours for bigger work and 
better pay. You will find them in offices, shops, stores, 
mills, mines, factories, on railroads—everywhere. 

Why don’t you study some one thing and get ready fora 
real job, ata salary that will give your wife and children 
the things you would like them to have? 

You can doit! Pick the position you want in the work 
you like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you for it right 
in your own home, in your spare time—you need not lose 
a day or a dollar from your present occupation. 

Yes, you can do it! More than two million have done it 
in the last twenty-eight years. More than 100,000 are doing 
it right now. Join them without another day’s delay. 
Mark and mail this coupon! 


INTERNATIONAL ¢ OR R ESPONDENGE ‘SCHOOLS 


Explain, wR... pd te ty me, bey ve can qua et 4 the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark 





Electric Lighting and Railways 


His TRIOAL ENGINEER 


Electric W iring 
Telegraph Engineer 
bad | Telephone Work 
])MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Hroolma Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
zas Engine Cparatiog 
$ IVIL ENGIN 
Surveying Ho Ma 


apping 
)MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


)STATIONARY a 
) Marine Enginee: 
_| Ship. Draftsman 
) ARCHITECT 
0 Geamaoue and Builder 
L Architectural Draftsman 
(Concrete Builder 
)Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Hee Metal Worker 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 


(CHEMIST 


Name___ 
Present 
Occupation__ 
Street 

and No, 


City. — 


40 SALESMANSHIP 
| ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show _ Card Writer 

(Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 

pate oeithed A dy TING 


> BOOKKEL Ki PER 
_) Stenographer and Typist 
LJCert. Public Accountant 
“RAFFIC MANAGER 
5 Railway Accountant 
_|Comme rcial Law 
ate OOD ENGLISH 
_) Teacher 
[Common School Subjects 
Lj ne ae 
CIVIL SE RVICE 
Railway Mai' Clerk 
= AUT OMOBILE OPERATING 
LJ Auto oe 


tJ AGKIC U 1 TU RE french 





LJ Navig: jE C) Spanish 
CO Poultry Raising 8(_ Italian 





_State 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Correspondence Schvols, Muntreal, Canada 
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6-Piece Set Ld 


L ,jFumed Solid Oak c 
$ 00: A Room Full of Furniture 


Send only $1.00 and we will ship you this handsome 6-piece library set. Only 
1.00 down, and then $2.70 per month, or $27.90 in all. A positively staggering valu: , and one 
of the biggest barcains we have everoffereg; Look at this gone h by set, clip the coupon be- 


A A o 
DOWN low and have it shipped on spprove Then see for yourself what a beautiful set it is. If 
ou do not likeit, return it in and we willreturn your money. All you have to do 
is send the coupon with $1.00. This magnificent ‘Sheary set is not shown in our regular catalog. ‘The value 
is so wonderful and the demand so great that there ay *t enough to go around, so send today sure, Either 
have set sent for you to see, or tell us to mail ca 
This superb eix- = library set te made of eclocted solid oak throaghout, | Sntehed | in rich, dull pene 
6 Pieces } umed oul ™ rocke e 36 inches high, seats nches, Sewing rocket 
nt ~ Ng costs 17x Gs I Toa Au fo yar Pieces are Rem BH, oie seats i npecunaeal 
in brown imitation ‘Sp: ak, eee Litrar: table Las 24 x 84 finch t ita, foomy magazine shelf below, and beautifal 
desivned ends. Jardiniere stand measures tat inches high, with 12 inc top. Clip the coupon below, and send it tous = 
ship the entire set of giz Shipped K. D. We ship K. D. 8¢ 
you ss much as one-hai the frei BE ont about 175 no ak scount 
tore cas Order by no, BSS66A, $1.v0 cash. eS2. 70 vmonthlys otal of price, $27.90, Pi ieces a sold separate 


Act Now—While This Special Offer Lasts! 


Don’t wait a day longer. Sit down today and send in coupon for this 6-piece Fumed Solid Oak Library Set. For a limited time only are 
we able tooffer you this stupendous bargain, Prices, as you know, on everything are going up, up, up. It is impossible to tell just what 
pond. it will be nece-sary for v3 to increase the price of | this wonderful F umed Solid Oak Library Set. So act, but act quickly. Fill out coupon, 
send it to us with first small] payment and we'll ship you this wonderful 6-piece Fumed Solid Oak Library ‘Set. Pieces not sold separately. 


Easy Payments! 
Send This Coupon Open an | Med — Wetrust honest 


people, no matter where you live. Send for this 
A lo n wi t h wonderful bargain shown above or choose from 
F T | Cc g our big catalog. One price to all, cash or credit. 
ree ria oupon No discount for cash. Not one penny extra 
STRAUS & SCHRAM, (inc.) $1 .00 to us now. for credit. Positively no discount from these 
Dept.ci83 W. 35th St., Chicago Have this fine sensational prices and no C. O. D. 
Enclosed find Ship special advertised Shr: . j € ava’ = are 
Sra ihe Se eee Ny brary sctabippedonsodeys | BO Days? Trial 2/7 
30 v t op t 5 suite vi Se 7 ale » go d — : 
goo $2.70 monty: day ce “e" c Sore . Bas in Couee tan If not perfectly satisfied, return the articleat ou 
» Dig bargain Catalog lst- expense within 30 days and get your money back— 


money and freight c harges I i : 
C 6-Piece Library Set, No. BSS6GA. $27.90. *, ing thousands of amaz- | alsoanyfreight you paid. Could anyoiter befairer? 


% ing bargains. Only ¢ 
small ‘first payment | Free Bargain Catalog 


and rec eption ieee ches 








small 
and balance in month- Shows thousands of bargains in furniture, 
an rin bebiabeameipeiinian danse umneiae ly payments forany- jewelry, carpets, rugs, curtains, silverware, 
% thing you want. stoves, porch and lawn a women’®, 
e . y nd children’s weating apparel. 
Post Office *. Send coupon now. men’s a a g app 


nice siege tS, STRAUS & SCHRAM, Dept. ciaa tiaeds 


O Furniture 
© Men's, Women’s and childrea 3 Clothing © Peints C) Roofing 
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